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DEDICATION. 


To Ricnarp Everarp Wesster, Hsq., Q.C. 


My Dear WEssTER, 

FIFTEEN years ago I saw you—to me a perfect 
stranger—win, under most trying circumstances—the 
two mile champion race at Cambridge. Little did I 
then think that I should one day rank you among my 
cherished friends. 

Since we met some years later, I have watched with 
the keenest interest every stage of your career, and 
have often been reminded of that day at Cambridge. 

I believe that the qualities you then displayed have 
in no small degree enabled you to achieve at so early 
an age the success which has marked your professional 
life. 

a 2 
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It is, however, not because you have been successful, 
but because your life has been marked throughout by 
@ generous sympathy with and a clinging to all that 1s 
good and true, and by a thorough distaste for all that 
is the reverse, that I ask you to become sponsor to 
this my youngest literary offspring on his introduction 
to the world. He will need a protector, for his name 


alone will provoke controversy. 
Always most truly yours, 
G. B. MALLESON. 


27 West Cromwell Road, 
16th December 1878. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In the Preface to my work—“‘An Historical Sketch of the 
Native States of India”’—published in 1875, I stated 
that the history of the practically independent coun- 
tries on the borders of India, countries such as Persia, 
Bilichistén, and Afghanistan, might possibly engage 
my attention at some future period. 


For that period, whenever it might be, I had col- 
lected notes and had drawn up a general sketch 
containing marginal references to the works necessary 
to be consulted. These I carefully stowed away, little 
dreaming that the time was so near at hand when I 
should be called upon to work them into shape. 


In the latter half of the month of September last 
public interest was suddenly excited by the intelligence 
that a distinguished soldier was about to proceed with 
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an escort on a mission to the Court of Kabul. Ques- 
tions as to the country represented by that court, its 
history, its people, its kings, began at once to be 
asked. It was not so easy to answer them. The 
history of Afghdnistdén had been so interlaced with the 
history of Hindistdn that there existed no independent 
record of the actions of its rulers and its people. Two 
very remarkable books did indeed seem to profess to 
supply the want. But Elphinstone’s account of the 
kingdom of Kaébul, charming as it is, confines itself 
mainly to a description of the people and the country 
as they were at the beginning of the present century— 
the history of the family of the then reigning dynasty 
being contained in an appendix: whilst Ferrier’s 
“ History of the Afghans,” full of detail as it is, 
contains but a very cursory reference to the Turk, 
the Ghor, and the Moghol families who preceded, in 
the government of the country, the Ghilzais and the 
Abdalis. 


Under these circumstances, having the materials, 
the time, and the inclination, I resolved at the very 
end of September to attempt to supply the existing 
want. I have worked double tides, grudging no 
labour which might be required to present to the 
public a readable account of the antecedents of the 
country now invaded by our armies. I cannot hope 
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that I have entirely succeeded. The mere mechanical 
labour of writing has been great, and the book has 
grown far beyond the dimensions contemplated at the 
outset. Such as it is, I offer it to the public. I know 
it has many faults; but I am equally conscious that 
I have spared no pains to render it an exact record of 
events which have passed. 


I have had to consult numberless books of reference. 
Prominent amongst these I may mention the interest- 
ing travels of Jonas Hanway, the truth of whose 
detailed narrative is attested by other contemporary 
records; the late Sir Henry Elhot’s History of India, 
as told by its own historians, edited by Professor 
Dowson; Erskine’s Life of Babar and Humdéyun; 
Thomas’s Chronicle of the Pathén Kings of Dehl; 
Briggs’s Ferishta; Blochmann’s translation of the 
Ain-i-Akbari. These are but a few, but they form, it 
may be said, the basis of the earlier part of my history. 
For the later period, the references were more plentiful 
and more easily obtainable. The histories of Elphin- 
stone, of Ferrier, of Kaye, of Burnes, and the pages 
of the ‘Calcutta Review’’ have been repeatedly 
referred to. The description of the cities of Kabul, 
of Kandahér, of Jaldlabdd, and of Ghazni has been 
taken from the same semi-official source which supplied 
the appendix to the life of General Nott. 
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I have found it impossible to describe the events 
which characterised the expedition of 1839 toAfghanis- 
tén, or the events which have led to the present in- 
vasion, without recording my own opinions as to the 
inexpediency of the one and the wisdom of the other. 
With regard to the policy which has been pursued 
towards Afghanistdén, subsequently to the annexation 
of the Panjab, I may observe that there seems to me 
to be an impassable gulf between the adoption of a 
principle suited to certain circumstances, and the riding 
that principle to death when those circumstances 
have changed. The policy, for instance, of masterly 
inactivity, admirably well adapted to the circumstances 
of an Afghdnistén standing alone, remote from 
Russia, and far apparently beyond the zone of Russian 
ambition, becomes inarticulate folly when applied to 
an Afghanistan contiguous to and leaning on Russia. 
Under such circumstances it can only mean the re- 
signation to Russia of a territory well described by a 
German writer as ‘“‘the glacis of the fortress of 
Hinditstan.’’ A perusal of the pages of this volume 
will make it clear that the India of the past was really 
safe, really powerful, only when she had her troops can- 
toned beyond the passes of Afghdénistén. They were 
so cantoned in the time of Akbar and of his earlier 
successors. It was when the later Moghol sovereigns 
had lost Kandéhdér that the invasion of Hindtstén 
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became possible. Not even Nadir Shah, powerful as 
he was, dreamt of invading India until he had secured 
that important town. The fact that Kanddahdr, gar- 
risoned by Afghans, delayed him for more than twelve 
months, proves the importance of its position, and 
gives some idea of the prominent part it may yet play 
as an out-work of the British Empire. The pages of 
this book show that the real contest for India has 
always taken place on the Helmand. The Helmand 
once passed and Kandahar once occupied, the Indus 
has never stopped an invader. The quiescent attitude 
of Hindistén has ever proved an irresistible tempta- 
tion to an ambitious and powerful people beyond 
Afghdnistién ; but no invasion was ever possible so 
long as Hindustan kept in her own hands the keys of 
her fortress—the valleys beyond the passes leading 
to her fertile plains. 

It appears to me that England has too long acted 
on the principle enunciated by Lord Granville in his 
famous despatch—the principle of “ not examining too 
minutely how far these arrangements were in strict 
accordance with the assurance given in January by 
Count Schouvaloff.” Happily, times are changed. 
‘The pulse of the public heart” beats higher than it 
did during the ministry of Mr. Gladstone. ‘“ The 
tone and temper”’ of this country are more elevated 
and more brave than when Lord Granville was foreign 
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secretary. And England is to be congratulated that 
she possesses now a First Minister who is not afraid to 
announce plainly to the great disturber of the peace 
of the world, that ‘cunning is not caution, and that 
habitual perfidy is not high policy of State.” 


G. B. MALLESON. 


27 West Cromwell Road, 
16 December 1878. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 


CHAPTER I. 


DESCRIPTIVE. 


In his work entitled ‘‘ Reminiscences of a Bengal 
Civilian,’ Mr. William Edwards, then Assistant- 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Foreign 
Department, describes the departure of Amir Dost 
Mahammad, on the termination of the Afghan war in 
1841, to resume his position as ruler of Kabul. “ Just 
before parting,” he writes, “the Amir, addressing the 
Governor-General in Persian, observed :—‘ I have seen 
a great deal of your Government since I came to 
India. Your forts, your arsenals, your ships, all are 
admirable. I have been down to Calcutta, and have 
been astonished with your wealth, your palaces, your 
marts, and your mint; but to me the most wonderful 
thing of all is, that so wise and wealthy a nation could 
have ever entertained the project of occupying such a 
country as Kdbul, where there is nothing but rocks 
and stones.’”’ It will be my task to explain, in the 
pages which follow, the reasons which im past ages 
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have invested, and which in the present hour par- 
ticularly invest this country of rocks and stones with 
an importance far beyond its territorial value—an 
importance so vast that, in the opinion of many, the 
safety of India depends upon the predominance of 
British influence in the lands immediately beyond the 
British frontier. 

The country inhabited by the Afghans, and known 
generally as the kingdom of Kabul, is traversed from 
east to west by the Hindu Kush, and the prolongation 
to the westward of that mighty range. The moun- 
tains forming the prolongation branch off from the 
Koh-i-Baba, a lofty range eighty miles in length, and 
some eighteen thousand feet high, and itself the western 
continuation of the Hindi Kush proper. Running 
westward, the mountains soon break into three parallel 
ranges—the centre and southernmost known as the 
Koh-i-Saféd and the Koh-i-Siah—but all three com- 
prehended under the general title of Paropamisan 
range. A line drawn nearly south from the spot where 
the northernmost of the three ranges referred to is 
touched by the Hari-rid river, about seventy miles 
below Herat, to a point below the Sistan lake, and in- 
tersecting that lake, forms the western boundary of 
the country. The southern boundary may be roughly 
described as starting from the point below the Sistén 
lake just referred to, skirting the valleys of the Hel- 
mand and the Lora, and running then along the Shél 
territory to a point north-west of Déra Ghazi Khan. 
From this point, as far as Vaziri, the Suilimdn range; 
thence to the northern part of the Peshawar district, 
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the mountains overlooking the plains on the west 
bank of the Indus; and thence as far as the Hindu 
Kish, the wild and rugged country of unknown moun- 
tain tribes, go to form the eastern boundary. 

The Hindi Kiish, and the Paropamisan range, con- 
stitute, roughly speaking, the northern boundary of 
Afghanistan proper. But a portion of the country 
north of that range is tributary to the Amir of Kabul. 
This territory stretches from the westernmost spurs of 
the most northern branch of the Paropamisan range to 
the Khoja Saleh ferry on the Oxus, along the borders 
of the Ttirkoman desert. Thence to the great Pamir 
range, which constitutes the eastern limit, the Oxus 
forms the boundary of the tributary tribes. The 
eastern portion of this territory 1s known as Badakshan; 
the western as Afghan Turkistan. 

Afghanistan has been well described as ‘‘ consisting 
of a star of valleys radiating round the stupendous 
peaks of the Koh-i-Baba, and everywhere bounded by 
mountains of a rugged and difficult nature.’* The 
chiefs of these mountains is the mighty Hindi Kish, 
whose peaks, yet unexplored, are said to attain 
twenty thousand or twenty-one thousand feet in 
height. Of this range, and its prolongations westward, 
I have spoken. A high ridge branching from the 
country north of Kabul, crosses Afghdnistén by way 
of Kdnddéhdér and Girishk, and connects the great 
mountain with the Paghmdan range. The Stliman 
range runs from the Saféd Koh—a mountain separated 
from the Hindi Kush by the Kabul river—direct 

* “ Geographical Magazine,” October, 1878. 
1 * 
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south, and parallel with the British frontier. It has 
been described as ‘“‘a mighty mountain barrier, con- 
taining in its northern section two ranges, which 
increase in number as they run southwards, till at its 
southern extremity, where the Stiri breaks through, 
there are no less than twelve distinct ridges ‘like 
battalions in columns of companies at quarter 
distance.’ ’’* 

The principal rivers in Afghénistén are the Kabul, 
the Helmand, the Hari-rid, the Logar, the Miurghéb, 
and the A’rghand-4b. The Kdbul river rises in the 
U'nai pass, in the south-eastern slopes of the Koh-i- 
Baba, runs past Jaldlébad, and through the Khaibar 
pass to the Indus, into which it falls near A’tak. It 
traverses a distance of about three hundred miles, 
receiving the drainage of the southern slopes of the 
Hindu Kish on the left, and the northern water-shed 
of the Saféd Koh (not to be confounded with the 
Koh-i-Saféd) on the right. Its tributaries are the 
Logar from the south; the Bard, which rises in, and 
flows through, the Afridi hills; the Swat; and the 
Panjshir, the Alishang, the Kimar, and the Landai 
from the north. 

The river Helmand rises also in the south-eastern 
slopes of the Koh-i-Baba. It flows in a south-westerly 
direction to about a hundred and ten miles below 
Girishk. It then suddenly turns to the west, and 
running in that direction for about seventy miles, 
changes its course to the north-west, and discharges 
itself into the Sistdén lake. The entire length of its 

* “ Geographical Magazine.” 
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course exceeds seven hundred miles. Approaching 
Girishk it attains a breadth of at least a hundred yards, 
and a depth of three and a half. From this point to 
the Sistan lake it is considered navigable: it is 
extensively used for irrigation purposes. 

The Hari-rtid rises in the southern slopes of the 
Koh-i-Sith, shortly after it breaks away from the 
Koh-i-Baba, and taking a westerly course runs south 
of Herat. A short distance below this turn, it takes 
a turn to the north, quits the Afghan territory at 
the point where it touches the northernmost branch of 
the Paropamisan range; then turning again to the 
north-west, it ultimately divides into two branches, 
and empties itself into the Tojend swamp. Herat, and 
the valley in which it lies, are watered by canals drawn 
from this river. 

The Logar has been mentioned as one of the tri- 
butaries of the Kabul river. It plays an important 
part in the military geography of the country, prior to 
its junction with that river, more especially where 
it crosses the Ghazni and Kabul road between 
Shékhébdéd and Haidar Khail. 

The Murghab rises in the Koh-i-Baba range, and 
runs westerly to the north-west of Mérv. It is little 
more than a mountain stream. 

More important are the Arghand-ab, a tributary of 
the Helmand, which rising in the range which runs 
in a south-westerly direction parallel with the road 
between Ghazni and Kandshar, flows parallel with 
that range north of Kandahar, and joins the Helmand 
some miles below it; the Tarnak, which follows the 
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valley from Ghazni to Kandahar, and joins the Ar- 
ghand-ab before the latter joins the Helmand; the 
A‘rghasan, flowing into the same river from the east, 
and the Dori from the south; the Lora, another tribu- 
tary of the same river, one of the heads of which rises 
in the Shal valley, the other just south of, and close to, 
Kalat, receiving the drainage of the Mustang valley. 

More northerly again are the Kash-rad, the Farah- 
rid, and the Hartt-riid, which, rising in the southern 
slopes of the Koh-i-Sidh and flowing into the Sistan 
lake, cross the different routes between Herdt and 
Kandahar at various points. Other streams, such as 
the Zhot, the Gomal, and the Ktiram, will be more 
specially treated of when I come to describe the passes 
with which they are severally connected. . 

Afghanistan proper may be conveniently treated of 
as formed of two great parts—the eastern and the 
western ; the former represented by the towns of Kabul 
and Ghazni and the valley of which Jaldlabaéd is the 
central point; the latter by Kéandahaér and Herat. 
From these divisions are excepted the tribes on the 
eastern frontier, many of whom are independent, and 
who will be treated separately. To the divisions 
themselves, or rather to the towns which dominate 
them, and to the routes which connect them, I shall 
now turn my attention. 

The city of Kadbul, six thousand five hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, lies in a triangular gorge 
formed by two ranges of high and steep hills, which, 
running north-west and south-west, nearly meet a 
little to the west of the town, leaving between the 
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two angles a narrow entrance traversed by the Kabul 
river and by the high road from Ghazni. The city 
is thus encompassed by hills on three sides. 

On the southern side, indeed, there is only a narrow 
path between the city wall and the base of the hill. 
These hills are steep, bare, and rocky, and are crowned 
with a long line of wall, having round towers at short 
intervals. This line of wall is carried up the steep 
sides of the hills, along their summits, and across the 
narrow entrance which lies between them. Were it 
in repair, this wall would completely close all entrance 
from the west, but it is believed to have been allowed 
to fall ito decay. 

The city itself extends about a mile from east to 
west, and about half a mile from north to south. It 
is surrounded by a high but weak mud wall, and 
has no ditch. On the top of a rocky eminence, 
east of the town and separated from it by a ditch, 
stands the Bald Hissar, and on the slope of this accli- 
vity are the royal palace and gardens, with an exten- 
sive bazaar, the whole surrounded by a wall and ditch. 

The chief bazaars in the city itself run east and 
west, the largest running nearly through the centre 
of the town. It forms a spacious broad street of 
two-storied houses covered by flat roofs extending 
between their tops. This street is broken into three 
or four divisions by small squares, which have passes 
leading out right and left into the adjoining streets. 
The rest of the town is formed of narrow, dirty, and 
irregular streets, the houses in which are made of un- 
burned brick. Burnes computed the population to be 
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about sixty thousand, and this number is probably not 
greatly exceeded now. 

The Kébul river, which enters at the north of the 
gorge from the west, flows eastward close under the 
northern wall. The river from August to October is 
a mere brook, but it is at times so swollen as seriously 
to endanger the walls of the city. 

Towards the east of Kabul the country is more 
open than on the other sides. The two ranges of hills, 
separating widely to the north and south, have a 
broad valley lying between them, down which the road 
to Peshdéwar runs nearly due east. This valley ex- 
tends for about twenty-five miles east of Kabul, and 
there meets a cross chain of rugged rocks. The pass 
over these, called the Lata Band, is practicable only 
for man and horse. The valley is about ten miles 
broad, but at a short distance from the town a low, 
rocky, and barren ridge runs from west to east for 
about three miles, dividing the valley into two nearly 
equal portions. 

On the northern side of the valley the Kabul river 
runs through a fertile tract of country. On the 
southern side, the river Logar, which enters it through 
a break in the hills, and running for some distance 
close at their base, crosses the valley from south to 
north five miles east of Kabul, and falls into the Kabul 
river. T’heir united streams pass out of the valley 
through a narrow opening in the Laété Band pass, 
already referred to. 

The country on the south side of the valley on the 
banks of the Logar is low, marshy, and often under 
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water. Itis very fertile. So likewise is that on the 
northern side, where the Kdbul river flows. But the 
centre of the valley, where the rocky range extends, 
is dry and barren. 

To the west of Kabul lies a broad valley or plain, 
separated from the town by the hills through which 
the narrow entrance to the town passes. This plain, 
which is about eight miles broad by twelve in length, 
is a spacious amphitheatre, encircled on all sides by 
lofty hills, over the tops of which rises a succession of 
lofty hills, each higher and higher, till the view is 
terminated by the summits of the Hindi Kish. The 
panorama is most lovely—the plain being watered by 
numerous streamlets brought from the Kabul river, 
and covered with green fields fringed by rows of the 
poplar and the willow. Orchards richly stocked with 
fruit and flower, and vegetable gardens well laid out, 
diversify the landscape. The Kabul river, its banks 
shaded with trees, and here and there guarded by 
forts, runs through it. Villages and hamlets are 
scattered over the surface of the plain. 

The country round Kabul is extremely fruitful. 
Grain and provisions of every kind are in abundance, 
whilst the most delicious fruits of every description 
are cheaper even than grain. 

Jalalébéd, formerly considered the chief town of the 
second district in eastern Afghanistan, is one hundred 
and five miles from Kabul and ninety-one from Pe- 
shdwar. The line of road to it from Kabul lies for the 
first ten miles nearly due east, descending steeply the 
Kébul valley. The next ten miles, leaving the valley, 
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commence by turning south, and proceed through a 
long and narrow defile between steep and lofty hills 
devoid of verdure. Along this defile, which is only a 
few yards broad, runs a noisy stream, which has to be 
crossed nearly twenty times. The whole breadth of 
the pass is covered with a mass of pebbles and boul- 
ders. Atits summit the elevation is seven thousand 
five hundred feet above the sea. This pass is called 
Khird-Kébul. Ten miles beyond it rise the Tazin hills, 
still higher, having an elevation of eight thousand two 
hundred feet. Thence is a descent of about one thou- 
sand eight hundred feet into the small valley of Tazin. 
Twenty-two miles beyond this valley is the formidable 
Jagdalak pass. 

From Jagdalak to Gandamak—as from the entrance 
of the Khird Kabul pass to Jagdalak—the road les 
through a barren and inhospitable country. It is a 
wide waste of bare and naked hills encompassed by 
high and inaccessible mountains. The difficulties of 
transit are enormous. The road scrambles up and 
down steep acclivities, over long ranges of bleak hills, 
and through narrow defiles, bounded on each side by 
steep rocks. It is covered with large stones, pebbles, 
and rocks, and often leads the traveller down the bed 
of a stream. The normal inhabitants of this region are 
few and far between. 

Gandamak itself is a great improvement on the 
country traversed to reach it. It stands four thou- 
sand six hundred feet above the sea-level. 

For eight or nine miles after leaving Gandamak the 
scenery reassumes its unattractive form. The road is 
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rough, leading the traveller across rocky beds of rivers, 
and over stony spurs. Three miles after passing the 
valley of Nimlah—itself a small oasis in the desert— 
a great improvement is visible. By a gradual descent 
the open valley of Fathdbdd is reached, and here 
are to be found almost the first symptoms of regular 
cultivation on this side of Khird-Kabul. Fathabad is 
eighteen miles from Gandamak. 

From Fathabad to Jaldlébdd the distance is seven- 
teen miles. The road makes a descent for the first eight 
or nine miles, over a fair though occasionally very stony 
country. On reaching the level ground four or five 
miles from Jalalabdd the traveller finds himself in a 
fertile plain covered with high and lofty trees, under 
the shadow of which is often a village or a fort. 
Jalalabad itself stands nearly in the centre of the 
plain. The plain itself extends from west to east about 
twenty miles, and has a breadth at its broadest part of 
ten or twelve miles. The cultivated portion 1s con- 
siderably narrower, is much intersected by water cuts 
from the river, and is extremely swampy. The river is 
the Kabul river. Here it is a broad, rapid, and clear 
stream, having a breadth during October of a hundred 
yards. Its banks are low and wide apart, but during the 
dry season it is fordable in many places. Numerous 
villages are scattered along its banks, but the fertility is 
confined to a very narrow space; and the river, leaving 
the plain, soon wanders among low stony hillocks. 

The town of Jaldldbdd is in no way remarkable. It 
probably remains much the same as it was when 
occupied by the British force in 1841-2. According 
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to the latest accounts, its fortifications have not been 
restored. In 1841-2 it was described as being very 
small, very dirty, and very poor, surrounded by a 
mud wall, possessing from three to four hundred 
houses, and a permanent population of about two 
thousand. The walls, which formed an irregular 
quadrilateral, were surrounded on all sides by gardens, 
buildings, and ruins. It is believed that no improve- 
ment has been effected in this respect of late years, 
and it is spoken of as having been abandoned as a 
military post. 

From Jalalabad to Peshawar is a distance of ninety- 
one miles. The first forty-two of these, as far as 
Daka, may be generally described as a tract of hilly 
country lying between two ranges of mountains, 
which, running in their length east and west, enclose 
between them a breadth of about twenty miles from 
north to south. This intermediate country is in 
no sense a valley, as it is divided into a series of small 
plains by cross ranges of hills which pass between the 
Saféd Koh* and the secondary ranges of the Hima- 
layas. These plains are generally barren and stony, 
and have a considerable slope from north to south. 
The river—always the Kabul river—which runs along 
their northern margin, has to make its way through 
several narrow passages in the rocks, while the only 
road in one of these isolated plains leads over the 
southern skirts of the cross ranges of hills. 

About forty-four miles from Jalalabad high hills 


* Not to be confounded with the western Koh-i-Saféd, previously 
referred to. 
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shoot up between the Saféd Koh and the secondary 
ranges of the Himaldyas, which completely block up, 
for about thirty miles, the valley called the valley 
of the Kabul. The river has to force its way through 
narrow gorges among the rocks, whilst the road 
penetrates the high hills by a defile called the Lan- 
dikhana defile, just within the Khaibar pass. The 
following description of this part of the route is taken 
from the journal of an officer who traversed it in 
1840, Lieut.-General Kaye :— 


‘“‘14,—Landikhana, eight and a half miles —We traversed for 
some two miles a stony plain, and then entered the mouth of the 
Khaibar pass. Just before emerging among the hills, the Saféd 
Koh became again visible, but was soon shut out from view. The 
defile into which we entered was by no means narrow (never less 
than fifty yards in breadth), and the hills neither steep nor difficult, 
but at nearly every point accessible by infantry. After about two 
miles of defile, the passage widened considerably to about six hun- 
dred yards, and here in the centre we passed an isolated eminence, 
on the summit of which was a small fort or breastwork, constructed 
of loose stones, and garrisoned by a company of Jezailchees. After 
this the pass narrowed again. We ascended considerably, but the 
road was by no means difficult, though everywhere stony. Stunted 
trees and bushes throughout the defile. Encamped on uneven 
ground close to the foot of the ghaut, leading over the summit of 
the pass. Some cultivated land rising in terraces to the summit 
of the hill to the south,and some rude fortifications, now dilapidated, 
are to be seen on the same side of the defile. Looking back, the 
summits of many mountains visible to the north-west, the most 
distant partially covered with snow. This I imagine to be the 
Kiner peak. We travelled towards south-east to-day. 

¢¢15.—From Landikhana, the road led up the side of the hill to 
the left, passing round two shoulders. The ascent not steep, but 
the road wound in and out, occasioned by various fissures, or water 
channels, in the face of the mountain. After rounding the second 
shoulder, we descended gently into the bed of the stream, which 
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was previously too confined and rocky to allow of guns passing. 
This was the case again occasionally, necessitating the road to pass 
over parts of the hill; the ascents on those occasions, though short, 
and not very steep, difficult on account of awkward bends occurring 
at the very foot. Most of the carriages had to be unlimbered on 
this account, at three of the ascents. After about four miles we 
reached the summit of the pass; the hills receded right and left, 
and we entered on a broad extensive table-land, sloping gently to- 
wards the east, well cultivated and sprinkled with forts, hills on all 
sides, but not very lofty, also a few insulated eminences. The plain 
sometimes stretched miles across, and here and there valleys branch- 
ing off right or left. After about five miles the valley narrowed, 
and the descent became more sensible; and as we approached Ali 
Masjid, we entered into a narrow defile, enclosed by precipitous 
rocks; this, however, only continued for about half a mile, when 
we passed close under the fort of Ali Masjid, and encamped about 
a mile lower down the glen. Distance marched to-day, fourteen 
miles. 

“The Khaibar hills, and the defile through which we passed, are 
tolerably well wooded, but the trees are stunted, indeed, scarce 
anything more than bushes. On the open land, at the most clevated 
part of the pass, there are many forts,and much cultivation algo in 
the valleys branching off on either side; but the forts are the worst 
IT have met with. They have only one tower each, and that very 
weak. The fort of Ali Masjid is better built and designed, but its 
strength consists in its situation, it being on the summit of a lofty 
hill, insulated and difficult of access, to the south-west of the road. 
The masjid, or mosque, is in the valley below. Immediately after 
passing Ali Masjid, the hills decrease in altitude and steepness. 
Our direction of march tortuous to-day, but generally south-east. 


“16.—Jamrid, seven miles.——From our last ground we ascended 
the hillside on our left by a steep, tortuous road ; there was another 
road to the left, but we did not know of it, exceedingly easy, so we 
pulled the guns up the ascent; after which we proceeded for some 
distance over undulating ground, an elevated table-land, and passed 
over one narrow defile by a well-built bridge. We then descended 
into the bed of a stream by a good road cut in the side of the hill. 
The remainder of the march lay through low hills, until we 
debouched into the plain near Jamrid. There is another road 
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which continues in the defile, without ascending the hillsides; but 
it is very circuitous. 
# % % * %* 


“With the exception of the hills from which we have just 
emerged, there is nothing to bound our view. There are ranges 
both north and south, but very far distant, while the plain stretches 
boundless to the east. Very few trees to diversify the scenery. We 
came about S.8.E. to-day. 

“ About four miles above Ali Masjid, in the pass, there is a 
‘tope,’ said to be Grecian, on a hill by the roadside. 

“17.—To camp near Peshawar, sixteen miles.” 


I turn now to the third province or division in 
eastern Afghanistan, that of Ghazni. The town of 
Ghazni lies seven thousand seven hundred and 
twenty-six feet above the level of the sea at the top 
of the valley of the Tarnak, close under the termina- 
tion of a range of hills, which, running east and west, 
shut up this valley, and separate it from the Kabul 
valley. The town is ninety miles south-west by south 
from Kébul, on the road to Kandahar, from which it 
is distant about two hundred and twenty-five miles. 
It is built upon an isolated ridge, on a natural mound, 
partly rocky and partly composed of earth. On the 
highest portion of the mound, which has a consider- 
able elevation, stands the citadel, which is nearly in 
the centre of town, though touching the wall on the 
north side. The outer wall has a circuit of about a 
mile and a quarter. The form of the town is a sort 
of irregular square, the wall being built so as to suit 
the outline of the mound on which it rests. The 
foundation of this wall is little above the level of 
the surrounding country, and as it winds round 
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the hill it presents to the traveller a very formid- 
able appearance. The mound which it encircles 
resembles, mm fact, a fortress of which the citadel 
is the apex. The town itself, though mean and insig- 
nificant, contains about three thousand five hundred 
mud houses. These houses have flat roofs, with small 
windows in the upper storey, and holes pierced for 
matchlocks, and are capable of being defended. The 
streets are narrow. Within the walls is stabling suffi- 
cient for a brigade of cavalry. In the citadel are 
houses and squares of a superior order suitable to the 
rank and position of the sirdars by whom they are 
ordinarily occupied. Formidable though Ghazni is in 
appearance, it is not so in reality. The town is com- 
manded by a low hill near its north-western angle, and 
although the citadel soars above it, the vicinity of the 
hill alluded to would almost be fatal to its retention for 
any length of time. It is proof against escalade, and 
with ordinary care it could be made strong enough to 
defy a sudden assault, but it could not stand a pro- 
tracted siege. 

The valleys in the vicinity of Ghazni are fertile. 
Fruits and vegetables are produced in great abundance. 
The supply of milk and ghee is likewise plentiful. 

Before descending in a south-westerly direction to 
Kandéhér, I propose to describe the road between 
Ghazni and Kabul. The distance between the two 
places is, as already stated, ninety miles. After quit- 
ting Ghazni, the road, three or four miles east of the 
town, passes over a defile in the hills which separate 
the Tarnak valley from that of Kabul. The summit 
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of this pass is at least one thousand two hundred feet 
above Ghazni. Thence is a descent of two or three 
hundred feet into the Kébul valley. From this point 
the valley has a general slope down to the city of 
Kabul. It is, however, blocked up in several places 
by hills with steep ascents and descents, through the 
narrow gorges in which the Kabul and Logar rivers 
make their way to the more open country near Kabul. 
Besides: the slope towards Kébul the country slopes 
also from east to west, on which side of the valley the 
river Kabul runs. The upper part of the valley is 
stony and barren, but fertile tracts are met with along 
the banks of the rivers. A very beautiful and fertile 
tract of land, called the valley of Maidan, occupies the 
Kabul valley twenty-six to thirty miles from the city. 
It is very rich, lies low, and is surrounded on all sides 
by high hills, and intersected by numerous streams. 

The country between Ghazni and Kabul is blocked 
up with snow during several months in the year. At 
Ghazni itself the snow has been known to lie long 
beyond the vernal equinox. ‘he atmosphere in the 
country between the two towns is most highly charged 
with electricity. 

The Logar, a fine, broad, rapid river, crosses the 
Kébul valley about thirty miles from its head, coming 
out through a narrow gorge in the hills, and after 
crossing the valley, leaves it by another gorge. This 
is the strongest part of the country between Ghazni 
and Kébul, as the low land could be flooded by the 
river, and rendered nearly impassable for any but hight 
troops, whilst the ground is high and very strong on 
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the opposite side—that nearest Kébul. This river 
falls into the Kébul river, but not until the latter has 


passed the town of Kabul. 


I here append a table showing the marches and the 
elevations of the several halting-places between Kabul 
and Ghazni, with a slight description of the route :— 


Name of Place. 


Kabul 


Arghandi . 


Maidaén 


Shékhabad 


Haidar Khail 


Height 
above ‘tance in 
the Sea.| Miles. 





6508 


7628 


0047 


7473 


7637 








Dis- 


12 


20 


18 


10 


General Description. 


The road for six or seven miles 
runs through a highly cultivated 
valley abounding with orchards 
and fruit trees and cultivation. 

After leaving the Kabul valley 
there is an asent over a rough, 
stony road till within three miles 
of Arghandi, when there is a 
gradual descent to that place. 

The road at first is hilly and 
somewhat difficult, keeping along 
the ridge of the Maidan valley ; 
it somewhat improves as it nears 
Maidan. 

The road rough and stony. 
After four miles the Kabul river 
is crossed. The road for man 
miles skirts the beautiful Maidan 
valley. 

The road descends into the 
valley of the river Logar. Here 
the river runs strongly and ra- 
pidly, offering an obstacle to an 
invader from Ghazni. About 
six miles from Shékhdéb4d, the 
valley becomes confined and nar- 
row, with hills rising abruptly on 
either side. Emerging from this 
defile, the road runs along the 
bank of a small river, which is 
crossed about two miles from 
Haidar Khail. 
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Height| Dis- 
Name of Place. above |tance in General Description. 
the Sea.| Miles. 

Haft Asya . | 7754 |} 10 A winding road through a 
narrow valley, well cultivated, 
and abounding with forts and 
villages. The country about it 
is dreary and desolate. 

Shash Gao . | 8500 9 A stony road. 

Ghazni. . | 7726 ' 14 A steady ascent for three miles 


a formidable pass at an elevation 
of about nine thousand feet. At 
the entrance of this pass is built 
a substantial guard tower, con- 
ducting to a level plateau of 
considerable extent enclosed by 
hills. The road crosses the cen- 
tre, and by an abrupt descent 
conducts across a second, though 
less extensive plateau, which 
stretches to Ghazni. During the 
winter months this passis blocked 
up with snow, and communica- 
tion between Ghazni and Kabu 
is impossible, except for foot 


to the Shérdahan, or Lion’s mouth, 
| passengers. 


I propose now to return to Ghazni, and to proceed 
thence along the valley of the Tarnak to Kandahar. 
The total distance is two hundred and twenty-five 
miles, and for the greater part of its length the road 
takes the traveller in a direction nearly from north-east 
to south-west. From Ghazni to Kalat-i-Ghilzai (not to 
be confounded with Kaldt), the distance is one hundred 
and thirty-eight miles of gradual descent. Kalat-1- 
Ghilzai is a rather strong fortress on the right bank of 
the Tarnak, five thousand seven hundred and seventy 
feet above the sea level. The declension from Ghazni 

9 * 
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amounts thus to about two thousand feet. Kandahar lies 
eighty-seven miles nearly due west of Kaldt-i-Ghilzai. 

On leaving Ghazni, the Tarnak valley is generally 
narrow, in some places not exceeding half a mile in 
breadth. As it approaches Kandahar, however, it ex- 
pands to a breadth of about thirty miles. The height 
of some of the peaks which hem it in is about five 
thousand feet. In parts of the valley there is a con- 
siderable breadth of level country, but in general it is 
shut in by a series of low, undulating hills rising from 
the banks of the Tarnak. These hills increase in size 
as they approach the barrier ranges. They are very 
bare and uninteresting, having a scanty covering of 
thyme and low bushes. ‘The open portions of the 
valley are, however, well cultivated. The higher dis- 
tricts—those in the upper part of the valley—are espe- 
cially so, being watered by canals brought at enormous 
labour from the river. These districts abound, more- 
over, in villages surrounded by fruit trees and corn- 
fields. They are protected by small forts, good for 
defence against predatory bands. 

The followmg route from Ghazni to Kandéhdr, 
giving the elevations of each halting-place, and such 
description of each as I have been able to collect, 
may not be unacceptable at the present time :— 


Height} Dis- 
Name of Place. above jtance in General Description. 
the Sea.| Miles. 








Ghazni. . | 7726 | — Described in preceding pages. 
Yargati . | 7502 | 18 The road skirts the hilly tract 
at the base of the G4l Koh 
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Dis- 
tance in 
Miles. 


Height 
above 
the Sea. 


Name of Place. 











7307 
7420 
7325 
7091 


Karra Bagh 
Jamrat 

Oba . 
Miuklir 


Ghéjan 14 


Chasma-i-Panjak | 6810 
Chasma-i-Shadi. | 6668 
Momin-Kila .| — 
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General Description. 


range. The road is good, but 
the country barren and sandy. 
Yargati is a barren and dreary 
place, depending for water on 
subterranean aqueducts. 

I have been unable to ascertain 
the exact distances from each 
other of the three first places 
mentioned. In the distance to 
Miklir of forty-two miles from 
Yargati there is a descent of 
nearly five hundred feet, most 
pronounced in the last stage. 
The road still skirts the hilly 
tract at the base of the Gal Koh 
range. The land is still watered 
by means of aqueducts. The 
principal crops are corn and 
madder, and there are fruit 
trees, such as apples, pears, 
apricots, almonds, and pome- 
granates. 

At Muiklir itself the cultiva- 
tion is more advanced. There 
are springs in the neighbourhood 
said to be the source of the river 
Tarnak. 

The road from Maklér to 
Ghéjan leads over a grassy tract 
with hills on either side. The 
country round is an open plateau, 
skirted by low hills. It is well 
cultivated, and watered from the 
aqueducts previously mentioned. 

The road from Ghdjan to 
Momin-Kila leads over a wilder- 
ness of an undulating character, 
traversed with ravines at from 
four to five miles distance from 
the right bank of the river Tar- 
nak, along the course of which 
are many villages and much 


| cultivation. 
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Name of Place. 


Tazi . 
Sar-1-Asp . 
Kalat-i-Ghilzi 


Jaldak 
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Height! Dis- 
above j|tance in 
the Sea.| Miles. 








6321 | — 
5973 | — 
5773 | 48 
5396 | 14 


General Description. 


From Momin-Kila to Tazf, the 
road runs on the right bank of 
the river Tarnak, which, in this 
part of its course, is a noisy and 
muddy stream, about fifty or 
sixty feet wide, with hanks one- 
third that height. At short in- 
tervals along the course of the 
stream, weirs have been thrown 
across, and the waters above 
them are led into the adjacent 
fields by cuttings in the banks. 

Between Tazfi and Kalat-i- 
Ghilzi the road leaves the river, 
and leads the traveller across a 
bleak and barren wilderness, the 
surface of which is undulating, 
and which is traversed by num- 
berless ravines. 

Throughout this journey of 
about thirty miles, the traveller 
is subjected, at sunrise and for 
an hour or two after, toa bitterly 
cold wind, coming according to 
the season from the east or west, 
and which carries with it particles 
of sand and gravel, the effects of 
which are often painful. 

There is nothing toadd to the 
slight reference already made to 
Kalat-i-Ghilzi. 

The road lies over an undula- 
ting plain of, for the most part, 
waste land—a small strip only 
on either side of the river Tar- 
nak being occupied by fields 
and cultivation. 

Jaldak lies on a sandy soil, 
dotted with patches of brush- 
wood. 

Midway between Kalat-i-Ghilzi 
and Jaldak runs the boundary 
between the Darani and Ghilzi 


Name of Place. 


Tirandaz 


Shahar-i-Safa 


Khail-i-Akhan . 


Mahmaud Kila 


Kandahar . 


Height Dis- 
above 'tance in| 
the Sea. Miles. 
4829 17 
4618 14 
4418 15 

. | 8945 15 
3500 10 
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General Description. 


territories. The site is marked 
by an insignificant masonry 
bridge over a small rivulet which 
here crosses the road on its way 
to the Tarnak. 

The villages on this march, 
like those on the Ghazni side of 
Kalat-i-Ghilzi, are widely se- 
parated, and for the most part 
far off the high road. 

Before reaching Tirandaz is 
Jaloghi, where Major Lumsden’s 
mission halted in 1857. The 
character of the country unal- 
tered. 

A small hamlet of a few huts. 


| Character of the country much 


the same. At this place the river 
Tarnak is almost exhausted, only 
a small stream trickling through 
the centre of its stony channel. 
Fever would seem to prevail 
here. 

The road, soon after leaving 
Khail-i-Akhan, diverges from the 
river, and leads across an open 
plain of great extent, sloping to- 
wards the west. ‘This is the 
plain of Kandahar. The water 
here is supplied from the sub- 
terranean aqueducts, is brackish, 
and so strongly impregnated with 
nitre as to be unwholesome. 

The road leads across the plain 
already referred to. Kandahar 
needs a separate description. 


The town of Kandshar, situated at the foot of the 
Tarnak valley, is separated from the river of that name 
by a short range of hills which divide the lower part 
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of the valley, and run parallel with the river for about 
twenty miles. These hills are named the Torkdni. 
Kandéhér is encompassed on three sides by high, bare, 
sharp-pointed rocky mountains, rising abruptly from 
the plain. The open side is that leading to it along 
the valley of the Tarnak. 

A considerable portion of the plain of Kandahar 1s, 
in ordinary seasons, fertile and well cultivated. It 
can boast of rich meadows clothed with green turf, of 
gardens and orchards filled with fruit trees, of fields of 
corn, of barley, of lucerne, and of clover, watered by 
numerous canals conveying through a break in the 
hills the waters of the Arghand-db, one of the tribu- 
taries of the Helmand. These cultivated lands lie 
chiefly on the south and west sides of the town. Three 
or four miles from it to the east the traveller encoun- 
ters a barren and cheerless plain, covered with stones 
and scantily supplied with water. 

It is not that there is a deficient supply of this 
necessity of life. Although, in consequence of the 
great demand upon them for the purposes of irriga- 
tion, the rivers near Kandéhdér dry up during the hot 
weather, there is no want of water. In the meadow 
land round the town it les within two feet of the sur- 
face, and even two miles to the east it is procurable 
within sixteen feet. 

The town of Kandéhér is large and populous. Its 
form is that of an oblong square, two thousand by six- 
teen hundred yards. 

Situated on the north side of the extensive plain 
called after the town, about two miles from the lofty 
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mountain called Bébé Wali, it is surrounded by a high 
but thi and weak wall, with numerous bastions. 
These walls are thirty feet high. The four principal 
bazaars or streets, leading from a gateway which opens 
nearly in the centre of each face, meet in the middle 
of the town in a large circular building covered with 
a dome about one hundred and twenty feet in diameter, 
and called the Charsi. This place is surrounded with 
shops, and it is regarded as the public market-place. 
The streets which converge in it divide the town into 
four nearly equal districts. The other streets in the 
town are mere lanes, formed by the narrow space 
between high houses—houses far more lofty than 
those in the principal streets. 

The climate of Kandahar is very dry, and in every 
respect superior to that of Hindustan. In the hot 
weather the wind, which is generally easterly in the 
morning, comes gradually round to the west by 7 or 
8 o'clock, and continues in that quarter during the 
day. It falls about sunset, and during the night an 
easterly breeze springs up. In the month of June the 
hot wind very often continues through the night, but 
this is rare, and for the most part the nights are cool 
and the mornings very pleasant. 

Grain and most of the necessaries of life are dear at 
Kandéhér. Firewood too is very scarce. 

It is difficult to fix the number of the mhabitants. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone declined to make the attempt. 
It seems to be acknowledged, however, that the popu- 
lation is in excess of that of Herat. If the Heratis 
may be estimated, as it has been, at forty-five thou- 
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sand, the Kandéhéris may .possibly number sixty 
thousand. This, however, must be regarded merely 
as an approximation. 

Herat, the westernmost division of Afghdnistén 
south of the Paropamisan range, is reached from 
Kandéhér by way of Girishk, Farrah, and Sabzwér. 
The distance is about four hundred miles. 

Girishk is a fort commanding the ordinary passage 
and summer ford of the river Helmand, which covers 
the fort to the east. This river, the normal width 
of which is about a hundred yards, rises in flood with 
the melting snow, and in May often attains a breadth of 
one mile. The village, for town if is not, is small and 
insignificant. The position of the fort is important, 
but Captain Marsh, who visited it in 1873, found it 
In a very dilapidated condition. The distance from 
Kandahar is about seventy miles. Of these the first 
sixteen miles lead over a country inundated by un- 
bridged streams; the remainder over a stony country 
in which water is scarce. 

From Girishk to Farrah is a distance of nearly a 
hundred and seventy miles. The road is tolerably 
level, want of water being the chief drawback. Ferrier 
describes Farrah as ‘‘astrong and important fortress.”’ 
It stands in the Sistén basin on the river Farrah, 
which flows to the westward of it, and which, dry for 
three parts of the year, attains in spring a‘ width of 
one hundred and fifty yards. Farrah is enclosed by 
an earthern rampart; crowned with towers, and sur- 
rounded by a wide and deep ditch, which can be 
flooded, and with a .cavered way. It has the form 
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of a parallelogram, running north and south, and has 
two gates. 

As a military position it is important, but the climate 
is insalubrious. With a capacity for four thousand 
five hundred houses, not more than sixty were habit- 
able when Ferrier was there in 1845. Its dilapidation 
has increased with each succeeding year. In 1873 
Captain Marsh found but twenty huts in the town, 
‘‘and those all in ruins.”’ 

Sabzwar, the next strategic point on the road to 
Herat, is seventy-one miles north of Farrah. The inter- 
mediate country is undulating, “a vast jumble,” writes 
Captain Marsh, “ of valleys and hills, with small plains, 
inhabited only by a nomadic people.”’ It lies in a fork 
formed of two branches of the river of the same name, 
but more frequently called the Harut, which, rising in 
the mountains south-east of Herdt, empties itself even- 
tually in the Sistdn lake. The position is excellent, but 
the place itself is decayed and weak. Attached to the 
fort is a village containing perhaps one hundred houses. 

Due north, and at a distance of ninety-three mules 
from Sabzwar, and severed from it by a country diffi- 
cult only in the mountainous chain that has to be 
traversed, lies Herdt, in a military sense the most 
important city in the territories of the Amir. It 
deserves, therefore, special notice. The following 
description is condensed from Ferrier’s History of 
Afghgnistén, published in 1858 :-— 

‘‘The fortified town of Herdt is a quadrangle of 
three and a half miles long on the north and south 
sides, and rather more on the east and west. <A thick 
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rampart, constructed of earth brought from the in- 
terior of the city, surrounds it, and forms its defence. 
The height of this rampart is not everywhere equal, 
but the average may be about ninety feet, and it 1s 
supported on the inside by counterforts of masonry. 
Earth also has been taken for a distance of one bun- 
dred and eight yards beyond the ditch, and used in the 
construction of this work, and being a pure clay it has 
become exceedingly solid. The rampart has the 
appearance of a long hill surrounding the city, and on 
the crest of it a thick wall has been built about thirty- 
two feet high, flanked with round towers, which, as 
well as the curtains which connect them with each 
other, are loopholed for musketry. It is only in the 
enormous and massive towers at the angles that cannon 
can be mounted. 

** Generally speaking, the ground from the edge of 
the ditch towards the country, in a radius of two hun- 
dred and fifty yards, is of a marshy nature. Water is 
found at a depth of from eight to ten feet, especially 
on the southern side of the city, for the general 
inclination of the ground is from north to south. 
Streams, which all run east and west, water the en- 
virons and supply the ditch; and it flows out on the 
south side opposite the large tower which forms the 
angle of the place called Khirj Khdékster, or Tower 
of Cinders. 

** About three hundred yards south of the town is a 
canal with steep banks, supplied with water from the 
Hari-rid, which is four miles distant from the city. On 
this canal are a great number of mills. It is fordable 
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only at afew points. Little bridges, each of a single 
arch, have therefore been built at different points. 

‘There are five gates to the city of Herdt.* To 
the north of it near the Meshed gate are two citadels— 
the New and the Old—nearly joining each other. The 
first commands the second, in which is an enormous 
round tower sometimes used as a viceregal palace. 

‘Qn the north side, likewise, parallel to the walls, 
and about one thousand two hundred and fifty yards 
from them, rises the long hill of Talébingui forming a 
ridge on that side. Beyond this hill, at a distance of 
about one thousand yards, stands one of the most beau- 
tiful mosques ever built in Asia. It is surmounted by 
nine minarets, from the summit of which the interior 
of the town can be seen. Herat is not commanded by 
any of the hills in the environs; Talabingui, which is 
used as a cemetry, 1s the highest.” 

So far Ferrier. Eldred Pottinger, who so nobly 
contributed to the defence of Herat when it was 
besieged by the Persians in 1837-8, gives a more 
vivid description of the capabilities of the place and 
district in his manuscript journal.t He confirms for 
it the title of ‘“‘ Gate of India.”’ Within the country 
immediately about it all the great roads leading on 
India converge. By this route alone, he declares, 
could a well-equipped army make its way to the 
Indian frontier from the regions of the North-West. 


* So also writes Captain Marsh, but the author of Lost Among 
the Afghans, who was present in Herat during its siege by the 
Persians in 1856-57, states that the number of the gates is seven, 
and that they are called after the direction to which they point, 
Kandahar, Maimina, Kabul, A’rak, Sistan, Gazargar, and Meshed. 

+ Kaye’s “ War in Afghanistan.” 
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All the materials necessary for the organization of 
a great army, and for the formation of its depdts, 
are to be found in its neighbourhood. The plains 
are well watered and extraordinarily fertile. Its 
mines supply lead, iron, and sulphur. Saltpetre 
abounds. The willow and the poplar, which furnish 
the best charcoal, flourish in every part of the 
province; whilst, he adds, the population could 
supply a number of hardy and docile soldiers to assist 
an invader. The possession of Herdt is in fact 
necessary to a successful invasion of India. Its 
possession by the power which rules in India would 
render any invasion of India dangerous to the invader ; 
a successful invasion impossible. 

Captain Marsh confirms in the main this view. 
After describing the city and the valley in which it 
lies, he adds, “‘as the land is fertile and the climate 
good, a few years would turn all this desert into a 
garden.” Vambéry, who visited Herat in 1864, is a 
witness on the same side. He, too, speaks of its 
political importance, of the fertility of the soil sur- 
rounding it, of its ruined condition, of the hatred of 
its inhabitants for the Afghdéns. Even Afghans, he 
tells us, who settle there become invariably anti- 
Afghan in their sympathies. 

Before dealing with the passes leading to India, I 
must ask the reader to return with me to Kandahdr and 
examine the country south-east by south of that town, 
that is the country between Kandéhér and Quetta. 

This route leads straight from Kanddhér to the 
angle made by the Déri as it bends to the westward, 
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follows the course of that river to a point where the 
road strikes off to Mél Manda: it runs thence along a 
narrow valley to the Gatai hills, and, crossing a long 
barren plain, traverses the Khojak Kotal pass down to 
the valleys of Kuchak and Pishin; thence the road 
to Quetta is easy. The distance is one hundred and 
fifty miles. The following is the route in detail. 


| Ele- 
Name of Place. | Satin! 





Kandéhér . | fa 
Mind Hissar — 


Mél Mand&é ./| — 


Dis- 
tance. 


= 


7 


18 





Description. 


12 The country between Kanda- 


har and Mand Hissar is tolerably 
level, fertile, and well populated. 
The bed of the Tarnak is crossed 
en route. 

The route is level, though 
broken into ravines, and the 
fertility decreases. The river 
Arghesan, one of the tributaries 
of the Helmand, is crossed about 
midway. 

The road crosses the Barghana 
Pass at an elevation of 4,100 feet, 
and descends into the valley of 
the Dérf. Here all cultivation 
ceases. ‘The waters of the river, 
though abundant, are slightly 
saline. Its banks are unfertile ; 
there is no grass, and but little 
cultivation. The population is 
scanty. The road leaves the Déri 
at Takht-i-Pal, and branches off 
at right angles across an un- 
dulating, though rather barren 
country to Mél Manda. 

From Mél Manda to Gatai is 
a distance of fourteen miles 
across a country not dissimilar. 
The Gatai hills are a low range, 
covered with stones, extremely 
barren, and cut up by ravines. 
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Ele- Dis- 


Name of Place. Satan: canoe: Description. 
Dand-i-Gul4h . 4000 The road runs across a barren 
plain; but here, sweet water, 
often scarce at Gatai, is to be 
found. 
Chaokah . 5600 19 From Dand-i-Gulah the road 


gradually rises, especially after 
passing Chaman, across an un- 
dulating plain to the foot of the 
hill, Chaokah. Here the tem- 
perature is very pleasant, and 
wild plants and fruits abound. 


From this point to summit of the Khojak Kotal 
pass is an ascent of one thousand eight hundred and 
ten feet. The pass, high as it is, is commanded on 
either side by the Khoja A’mrdn mountains. I have 
been assured by a very high authority, who gleaned it 
on the spot, that the pass can always be turned, pro- 
vided the waters of the Lora do not run dry. From 
its summit the descent for the first two miles is very 
steep, but as the more level country is approached 
and the villages of the Dehstri glen are reached the 
declension becomes much more moderate. At the 
distance of some twenty miles from the summit lies 
the village of Ardmbi. 

From this place runs for fifteen miles a tolerably 
level road across the Lora river to Haikalzai, a 
prosperous village on a plain of red clay, in the Pishin 
valley. From Haikalzai a very fair road leads across 
an easily traversable pass to Kachlak, a distance of 
eighteen miles. Kachlak is the first village situated 
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in Baluchistan proper, in the direct road to Quetta. As 
to the proper boundary of that country, difference of 
opinion would seem to prevail; but if the Tukdétt range 
be within the border line of Balticchistén, the actual 
boundary will be represented by a line drawn im- 
mediately north of that hill south-westward by west 
cutting the road between Haidarzai and Kachlak about 
midway.* From Kachlak to Quetta the distance 
must be about twelve miles. 

Before describing the passes, I may advert for a 
moment to three other places of some importance, and 
to which reference will be made in the subsequent part 
of this book, mainly to mark their situation in the 
map. Thus, eighteen miles nearly due north of Kabul, 
in the Kéh Daman, lies the town of Istalif, beautifully 
situated, and having, with the hamlets dependent upon 
it, a population of eighteen thousand. Twenty miles 
again north of Istdlif, at the north end of the Koh 
Daman, is Charikdér, with five thousand inhabitants, 
carrying on a brisk trade with Turkistan. Last of all, 
Bamidn, to the north-west of Kabul beyond the Unai 
pass, the summit of which attains a height of eleven 
thousand four hundred feet, and under the soaring 
snow-clad peaks of the Koh-i-Baba, eighteen thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. 

The chief passes and routes leading trom British 
India into Afghdnistén are the Khaibar, the Kurn, 
the Gomal, the Sakhi Sarwar, and the Bolan. There 
are others, smaller, to which it may be necessary to 


* The country of Balochistan, by A. W. Hughes. 
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‘refer, but I take these in their order, entering them 
from British territory. 

The road from Jaldlabid through the Khaibar pass 
to Peshéwar has been described in a previous page. 
The entrance of the pass from the Panjdb is at 
Kadam, a small village, three miles westward of 
Jamrid. Between this village and Peshéwar is a 
plain, which takes its name after that place, and 
makes a gradual ascent of about six hundred feet 
from it to Jamrid. 

The distance from Peshawar to Jamrtid is about 
sixteen miles. The latter is a small village, sur- 
rounded by a mud wall, and having near it the ruins 
of a fort built by the Sikhs in 1837. It is in no sense 
profitable as a military position to an invader from 
India, as it 1s dependent for its water on the Kabul 
river, and the supply of it could always be cut off by 
the hill tribes. Three miles to the west of it is 
Kadam, the real gate of the pass. The approach to 
this is extremely formidable. Advancing to it from 
Jamrud, the mountains on either side gradually close 
in. After entering the gorge of Kadam, the width of 
the valley greatly decreases. Little more than half a 
mile from the entrance it does not exceed four hundred 
and fifty feet, and it diminishes as further progress is 
made. The cliffs on either side are in many places 
steep and precipitous, in others practicable on one side 
or the other. Approching A‘li Masjid they are not 
practicable. They rise to a height of about one 
thousand three hundred feet above the plain. 

The distance from Jamritd to A’‘li Masjid is about 
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eight miles. The width of the pass contracts greatly 
in parts, not exceeding forty feet in some places, 
whilst in others it covers nearly three hundred. It is 
narrowest in the defile leading to the fort of A‘li 
Masjid. Here the hills are extremely wild and pre- 
cipitous; and, as previously stated, are entirely im- 
practicable. From their sides formidable rocks jut 
out, commanding the entire glen below them. From 
that glen the heights may well seem inaccessible. The 
mosque from which the fortress of A‘li Masjid derives 
its name is in the valley below it. The main fort 
stands on the summit of a lofty hill, isolated and diffi- 
cult of access, to the south-west of the road. Itis 
connected by a weak wall with a smaller fort on the 
same hill. The southern and western faces of both 
are, however, commanded by two hills higher than 
that upon which the fortress stands. Even, then, if 
A‘li Masjid could not be turned, it offers no insuperable 
obstacle to a determined enemy. But, as I shall 
show presently, the fortress can be turned. 

Beyond A‘li Masjid the nature of the defile remains 
unaltered. For half a mile its width is but little 
affected, but then it gradually increases, the hills main- 
taining their varied character, generally inaccessible, 
but occasionally easy. At the Latdbeg valley, nearly 
mine miles from A‘li Masjid, the average width in- 
creases to a mile and a half. Half a mile further 
on, however, it diminishes to ten feet or less, with 
perpendicular hills on either side! 

Half a mile beyond this, the Landikhand pass is 
traversed. The width of the road at this point is 

3% 
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one hundred and forty feet; the hills continuing very 
steep, especially those on the left. From this point to 
the opening of the pass at Daka, the width ranges 
from three hundred to two hundred feet, the hills being 
steep on either side. The road lies through the bed 
of the river, and except at the Landikhand pass the 
gradient is generally easy. 

Difficult as the Khaibar pass is, it can be turned. 
For instance, by the Tatara road, which enters the 
hills about nine miles north of Jamrtd, and keeping 
north of the Khaibar range falls mto the Jaldldbdd 
road at Déké. The Abkhdna road, the Karapa road, 
the Shéh Bagaddi road, also avoid A’ Masjid, and 
are traversable. 

To the west of the Khaibar is the route by the 
Kitirm river. Thal, the starting point for this route, 
is a village in the Kohat district, sixty-six miles south- 
west of the station of that name, which, again, is 
thirty-seven miles south of Peshawar. From Bant it 
lies forty-two miles due north. The distance between 
Thal and Kabul and Thal and Ghazni are respectively 
one hundred and sixty-eight and one hundred and 
ninety-two miles. ‘The road for the first fifty miles 
to the Kurm fort hes through a fertile though 
unhealthy country. The fort is strong, but not de- 
fensible agaist modern artillery. It is a place of 
some importance, having been the seat of a provincial 
government in the time of the Ghorian sovereigns ; 
and in a military sense it retains that importance still. 
From the Kuirm fort to Haidar Khail, where the route 
strikes into the Ghazni and Kabul road, the distance 
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is one hundred and twenty miles: thence to Ghaznf 
twenty-two miles. The direct road to Kabul strikes 
off at Kushi, eighty miles from the Kiurm fort. 

The district of Kuirm is one of the most fertile in 
Afghanistan. 

The Gomal route is the next that deserves attention. 
This route leads from Derd-Ishmdil-Khén to Ghazni 
and to Kandahar. From Derdé-Ishmdil-Khan to Tank 
within our frontier the distance is forty-two miles. The 
entrance to the Gomal pass is sixteen miles to the 
westward of Tank. The road through the pass follows 
‘the river Gomal, which is believed not to be formid- 
able, to Arstik, a village on that river. From Arstk 
to Ghazni, by a road skirting the Mahstd Vaziri 
country, are sixteen marches; from Arsik to Kan- 
déihér, by a south-westerly route, eighteen marches. 
On both routes provisions are abundant, but the tribes 
might be hostile. 

Of the other routes between the Gomal and the 
Bolan the Sakhi Sarwar seems alone to demand 
special notice. Sakhi Sarwar lies thirty-five miles 
south-west from Derd-Ghazni-Khén. From it to the 
further end of the pass at Rakmni the distance is 
about sixty-seven miles. ‘The pass is narrow and 
difficult. ‘‘ No camels, fully laden,” says MacGregor, 
“can travel by this route, and it is difficult even for 
half-laden ones; no two horsemen can go abreast up 
the ascent, but have to dismount and lead their beasts. 

. No supplies are procurable from the mouth of 
the pass until the village of Raékni, in the Khetrdn 
country, is reached.’’ I have been assured, however, 
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that since this description was penned, a traversable 
road has been made up the pass by the British autho- 
rities at Derd Ghdézi Khan. A road has also been 
made up the Charchar pass to the Sham plain, from 
which table-land the country is open to the head of 
the Sakhi Sarwar pass. A practicable road from 
Rajénptr and Mithankot to Tall Chatidli and Pishin is 
thus available. Although it has never been traversed 
by Europeans it is highly spoken of by natives. 

It is worthy to be noted that the whole of the 
western portion of this route passes through the lands 
of the Kakar Pathdns. The eastern portion traverses 
the lands of the Laghéri Bilichis and the Khetrans— 
an independeut tribe, half Biltichi and half Afghan. 

I come now to the Bolan. To the entrance to this 
pass, near Dadar, there are two routes—the one start- 
ing from Rajanpur, and proceeding by Dera Bibraék 
and Sangula; the other from Sakkar by Jacobabdd. 
Of the Bolan pass it need only be stated that it is 
comparatively open and easy for all arms, and that by 
the possession of Quetta we command it. 

Much more might be written on the subject of the 
minor passes, and of the passes generally. But it is 
sufficient, I think, to lay before the reader a general 
view of those routes only which are likely to be tra- 
versed by a British army. By the possession of 
Quetta, on the Afghan side of the Bolan, that army 
possesses a base from which it can operate against 
the most vulnerable and important portions of the 
territories of the Amir, the provinces indicated by the 
names of Kandahér and Herat. 
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I turn now to the people of Afghdnistén, to the 
tribes who occupy the country, and who command 
the passes. The subject has been treated at great 
length by Mountstuart Elphinstone, by Ferrier—who 
quotes largely from Abdtllah Khan, of Herdt,—by 
Bellew, and by many others. 

Following Abdtllah Khan and other Afghdn writers, 
Ferrier is disposed to believe that the Afghans repre- 
sent the lost ten tribes, and to claim for them descent 
from Saul, King of Israel. Amongst other writers con- 
curring in this view may be mentioned the honoured 
name of Sir William Jones. On the other hand, 
Professor Dorn, of Kharkov, who examined the sub- 
ject at length, rejects this theory. Mountstuart 
Elphinstone classes it in the same category as the 
theory of the descent of the Romans from the Trojans. 
The objections to Abdtllah Khan’s view have been 
recently expressed, fittingly and forcibly, by Professor 
Dowson, in a letter to the Times. “ If,”’ writes that 
gentleman, ‘‘ it were worthy of consideration, it is still 
inconsistent with the notion that the Afghans are de- 
scendants of the lost ten tribes. Saul was of the 
tribe of Benjamin, and that tribe was not one of the 
lost ten. There remains the question of feature. This, 
no doubt, has its weight, but cannot prevail against 
the more important question of language.” Professor 
Dowson then proceeds to show that the Afghan lan- 
guage has no trace of Hebrew in it, and concludes by 
pronouncing the supposition that in the course of time 
the whole Afghdén race could have changed their 
language as ‘‘ too incredible.” 
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The clans forming the Afghan nation proper are 
very numerous. Including the Pathéns—who, though 
descended from the same stock, speaking the same 
language, following the same religion, observing the 
same customs, and inhabiting the same country, are 
not recognized as pure Afghans by the Afghans—they 
are said to number two million three hundred and 
fifty-nine thousand. The Mahomedans who are not 
Afghans, to be presently referred to, number one 
million two hundred and fifty thousand; and the non- 
Mahomedans perhaps five hundred thousand. These 
are distinct from the feudatory tribes north of the 
Hindu Kush, who amount in number nearly to eight 
hundred thousand. 

The Afghan genealogies trace the four tribal divi- 
sions of their nation to Sardban, Ghirghisht, Bitni, 
and Karleh, the four sons of Kyse Abd-t-rashid. But 
Afghan legends are not to be depended upon, and the 
fact stands out that although the names still figure in 
the genealogies, the divisions are no longer used. 

The principal tribes are the Dtrdanis, the Ghilzais, 
the Kakars, the Wardaks, the Povindahs, and the 
Berdtirdnis, all subdivided into many branches. Of 
these tribes the Dtrdnis and the Ghilzais are the 
most powerful—the former from the possession by 
their clan of the sovereignty; the latter from their 
considerable numbers and their sturdy independence 
of character. 

The Duranis are supreme in south and south-western 
Afghanistan. Hlphinstone makes five divisions of 
their territory. These are bounded on the north by 
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the Paropamisan range, on the west by a sandy desert 
separating them from Persia; gn the south-west by 
Sistén ; on the south by Shordbak and the Khoja Am- 
ran range; on the east, without possessing any natural 
boundary, their territory joins the lands of the Ghilzais. 
It thus comprises Ferrah and the places between it and 
Kandahar, including, or partially including, Kandahar 
itself. 

Little is known of the earlier history of this tribe. 
Until the time of Ahmad Shéh—of him who fought 
and gained the third battle of Pénipat—they were 
known as the Abdaéli, from Abdal, their reputed 
founder. In consequence, it is said, of a dream, 
Ahmad Shah changed the name to Ditirani, taking 
himself the title of Shah Duri Durdn. They are 
divided into two great branches, the Zirek and the 
Panjpa, the names of the two grandsons of Abdal. 
From these branches sprang nine clans, four from 
Zirek and five from Panjpé. 

Of these nine clans the Papalzye is the chief; and 
it is from the eldest branch of the Pdpalzye—the 
Sddozye, that proceeded the legitimate sovereigns who 
ruled Afghdnistén in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. It is probable that from the very infancy 
of the tribe this branch was supreme, for their title 
to that supremacy was recognized by one of the first 
of the Safavi kings of Persia. The privileges ac- 
corded to them by the general consent of the clan 
were enormous. Their persons were sacred; no 
punishment could be inflicted upon them except by a 
member of the family; nor could the head of the 
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Abdali clan himself pass sentence of death upon a 
Sadozye. But time has lessened these privileges. 

The clan next in importance to the Sddozyes, and 
exceeding it in numbers, is the Baérukzye. The most 
distinguished branch of this clan is the Mahomedzye. 
It was the representative of this branch, Dost Ma- 
hammad Khan, who supplanted the Sadozyes, and it is 
its representative, Shir Al, who now rules in Afghdan- 
istdn. 

The purpose of this book does not allow me to 
follow the remaining branches and collateral issues of 
the Durdnis. It will suffice to state that they are the 
most civilized, the most tolerant, and the most popular 
of all the Afghan tribes ; and the rule of a member of 
their clan is universally acquiesced in. 

Next in importance to the Durdanis, in some respects 
even surpassing them in importance, are the Ghilzais. 
Stubborn, revengeful, jealous of the Durdnis, yet 
faithful to them when warring against a foreign 
enemy, the Ghilzais have played, and must always 
continue to play, a great réle in the history of their 
country. The lands they occupy include the cities of 
Kébul and of Ghazni. They extend from the lofty 
plateau north of Kandéhdér eastward to the Suliméani 
range, and they stretch down the Kabul river to Jald- 
labid. Roughly speaking, their country may be said 
to form a parallelogram of which the length is about 
a hundred and eighty and the breadth about eighty- 
five miles. Several of the valleys tenanted by them 
run up to the Hindti-Kiish and the Saféd-Koh. 

The Ghilzais have a great past. In the beginning 
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of the last century this tribe conquered Persia, seated 
a king on the throne of Ispahdén, and routed the 
armies of the Ottoman Porte. The third king of the 
race was expelled from Persia by Nadir Shah. But 
they did not resign all hope of ultimate victory. A 
representative of the clan, Abdtirahim Khan, struggled 
subsequently for the throne. Fortune did not favour 
him, and with his failure the pent-up feeling of 
hatred for the Durdnis greatly subsided. The rivalry, 
which formerly extended to the whole tribe, shows 
itself now merely in outbreaks of personal feeling. 
Not only is the sovereignty of the representative of 
the rival clan admitted, but in all matters affecting 
the independence of the country that representative 
has had no more devoted followers than the ancient 
rivals of his own tribe. 

The Kdakars occupy a mountainous range about a 
hundred miles square in the south-east of the country. 
They are in appearance and behaviour perfect savages. 
It is chiefly owing to the extreme wildness and law- 
lessness of this tribe that the Tall Chatiali route to 
India has been for so many years closed. They are 
said to be broken up into small sections, not acknow- 
ledging any one head, and scarcely recognizing the 
Amir. 

The Wardaks dwell in cultivated valleys bounded on 
three sides by the Ghilzai country and on the west by 
the Ghor mountains. They are, by comparison, a 
quiet, obedient tribe, devoted to agriculture. 

The Povindahs are a tribe of soldier merchants, 
numbering about 12,000. Twice every year their 
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caravans leave Ghazni for Hindtstdn and return, 
carrying merchandise, and fighting their way, if neces- 
sary, through the passes. They carry their trade 
likewise to the other great centres of central Asia, 
such as Herdt, Kandahar, Kabul, and Bokhdra. They 
are one of the institutions of Afghadnistan, their trade 
having continued now, on the same basis as that on 
which it now exists, for nearly four hundred years. 

The Baraichis occupy Shordbak, a country about 
sixty miles square between the Khéjah Amran range 
and Pishin. They are a simple people, possessing 
many camels, which they use to draw the plough. 

Pishin is inhabited by the Tor Tarins. Their prin- 
cipal occupation is agriculture, for which they use 
bullocks, though camels are plentiful. The valley is 
sixty miles long by thirty, and very fertile. Another 
tribe of the Tarins, called the Spin Tarins, possess 
the country extending from the vicinity of Pishin to the 
Stilimdni range. This country includes the long valley 
of Zaiourd and the open plains Tall and Chiitidli. 
These people are considered brave and inoffensive. 

The Hazdras and the Aimaks dwell in the lofty 
regions of north-western Afghanistan, stretching as 
far as the country above Herat. The Hazdras are 
Tartars by descent, simple-hearted, and differ much 
from the Afghan tribes. In physiognomy they more 
resemble the Chinese. Although Mahomedans, they 
belong to the Shiah persuasion, and give but a qualified 
allegiance to the Amir. The Aimaks are a cognate 
tribe, of Moghol origin. The women of both tribes 
have great influence, and go unveiled. 
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In addition to these races there dwell in Afghan- 
istin the Kuzilbdshis, a race of Persian descent, 
generally resident in towns, and constituting as it 
were the bulk of the more intellectual middle class. 
They are better educated than the Afghans. Their 
intelligence 1s apparent from the fact that the Afghdn 
artillery is principally recruited from their ranks. 

In a somewhat lower stratum of society are the 
Hindkis, or men of Hindti descent settled in Afghadn- 
istén ; and in one lower still, are the Jéts—probably a 
Mahomedan branch of the great family of the ete. 
Whilst the Kuzilbdshis are mostly merchants, traders, 
and physicians; and the Hindkis bankers; the Jats 
are farm-servants, sweepers, or musicians. 

I turn now to the tribes inhabiting the north-eastern 
part of the country, enclosed between Hindt-Kush, 
the Indus, the Salt Range, and the Stilimdni. These 
tribes are comprehended under the general name of 
Berdtrani, but they are more often spoken of by the 
distinct names of the clans into which they are divided. 

I shall deal with them according to the order from 
east to west in which they occupy the country. 

I must begin by reminding the reader that, using 
general terms, our north-west frontier may be de- 
scribed as an irregular line, following the forms of the 
mountains which separate the intervening valley from 
the river Indus. The tribes who occupy the western 
slopes of those mountains are subject to the Amir of 
Kabul. Those on the eastern slope, overlooking the 
Indus valley, are practically independent. 

The Kégén valley, some twenty miles broad, occu- 
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pies the space between Kashmir and the independent 
Kohisténi tribes, and forms the easternmost point of 
our frontier. The tribes located here occupy the 
Black Mountain, east of the Indus. They are princi- 
pally the Hasanzai and Kohistdnis, with a sprinkling 
of Chagtrzais and Swatis, emigrants from the neigh- 
bouring hills and valleys. They can collect from two 
thousand to three thousand fighting men; but they 
have shown on two occasions that as warriors they 
are not formidable. 

Below Kaetin, but west of the Indus, in the Yiisafzai 
country, directly opposite Hazara, at a corner of the 
Peshawar valley, is the Mahaban mountain. The dis- 
trict in which this mountain rises borders on T'andwal, 
the chief town of which is Amb, on the Indus, and its 
ruler is tributary to the British Government. On the 
eastern slopes of Mahdban are the Amazais, counting 
one thousand two hundred fighting men; on the 
northern slopes the Atmanzais, one thousand two 
hundred strong; and on the southern slopes, over- 
looking the Gusapzai plain, are the Jadtns, able to 
muster two thousand five hundred warriors. 

Immediately north of the Mahaban range is the 
valley of Chamla. Chamla is politically a part of 
Binér, to which it is joined by a spur of the Gtrt 
mountain. It is accessible from the Yusafzai plain by 
several passes, but of these the passes of Ambéla and 
Malandara are the easiest. The tribes inhabiting these 
valleys belong to the great Yuisafzai clan. They are 
estimated to be able to turn out about six thousand 
fighting men. ; 
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Settled amongst these tribes are the Hindustanf 
fanatics known as the Siténd Wahabis. They occupy 
the village of Sitdnd, and are bitterly hostile to the 
British. It was to punish them that the Ambéla cam- 
paign of 1863 was undertaken. They are said to be 
able to muster one thousand two hundred fighting men. 

North of Buiinér is the extensive valley of Swat, in- 
habited by branches of the Akozai Yusafzais. The 
Swat valley has a length of some seventy miles, and a 
breadth varying from a few hundred yards to ten 
miles. The south-western portion of it is separated 
from British territory by a range of hills extending 
from the Bunér border to the Swat river, where it 
emerges from the hills into the Ytsafzai plains. Of 
the eleven passes by which it is connected with this 
plain, three only, those of Mora, Shakot, and Mala- 
khand, are considered easy. ‘‘ Swat,” says Dr. Bel- 
lew,* in a little pamphlet from which I have often 
quoted, “Swat is a very important country in con- 
nection with the approach to India from the north- 
west. Through it, by Bajawar and the Hindtiraj pass 
into Kiinar, is the main route to Jalalabad and Kabul. 
Alexander the Great and the Emperor Babar both 
entered India by this route, and it has also been used 
by columns of most of the invading armies of the 
Ghaznivides and Moghols.” The Swat valley numbers 
a population of about one hundred thousand, and, in- 
cluding the contiguous tribes of Bajdwar and Dir, can 
turn out eighteen thousand fighting men. 


* “Qur Panjab Frontier,” by a Panjab Official. Calcutta, 1868. 
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Between the Kabul and Swat rivers, to the north- 
west of Peshawar, is the country inhabited by the 
Mohmands. “The low, bare hills lying between those 
rivers,” says Bellew, ‘‘rise towards the north into the 
lofty Kohimor mountain which forms the boundary 
between the Mohmands and the Tarkilanis of Bajawar. 
Towards Kabul these hills open on the Jalalabad plain 
and the Kunar valley, whilst towards Peshawar they 
abut on the Doaba plain (in the angle of the junction 
between the Swat and Kébul rivers), which is British 
territory. Towards the south the Mohmands occupy 
a strip of hills on the right bank of the Kabul river, 
which, in its course through their country, is thus entirely 
in their hands.” Through their territory runs like- 
wise the Abkhana and Karappa routes from Peshéwar 
to Jalalabad, referred to in a previous page as routes 
which turn or avoid the fortress of Ali Masjid. The 
chief town of the Mohmands is Lalptra, on the left bank 
of the Kabul river, and opposite the western entrance 
to the Khaibar pass. They are a very powerful clan. 
The six tribes into which they are divided are called 
the Tarakzai, the Haliinzai, the Baizai, the Khwazai, 
the U’tmdnzai, and the Déawézai. Their fighting 
strength has been calculated at from ten to sixteen 
thousand men. Their alliance, however, can be pur- 
chased. ‘‘ The Mohmands, like all Pathdans,’’ writes 
Macgregor, “are very fond of talking about Pathan 
honour, but they are not the less amenable to golden 
influences, and there is no doubt they would sell or 
prostitute any thing, or kill anyone, for gold. As a 
native official, who knows them well, says, ‘ You have 
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only to put a rupee in your eye and you may look at 
any Mohmand, man or woman.’”” The Mohmands 
are nominally subject to the Amir, but they pay him 
no taxes, and are really independent. 

The extensive hill region between the K4bul river, 
round the spurs projecting from the eastern end of 
the Saféd-Koh to the Ktirm valley, as far as the 
Pewar pass, 18 occupied by the Afridis, the Arakzais, 
and by Zwéimukhts, Afghdéns, and Toris. The Afridi 
territory begins from the right bank of the Kaébul 
river, and extends for fifty miles due south in contact 
with British territory the whole distance. A tongue 
of Afridi territory interposes between Peshdwar and 
Kohat, directly interrupting the communication be- 
tween the two places. This tongue is traversed by the 
Kohat pass, some fifteen miles in length by four in 
breadth. We pay the Afridis a subsidy to keep this 
pass open for us, but the arrangement is a bad one. 
The Afridis will not allow the road to be improved, 
and though neither steep nor difficult, it 1s much 
obstructed by huge rocks. ‘The connection of the 
Afridis with the English has caused much bloodshed, 
and has necessitated many expeditions—the last being 
that undertaken nearly a year ago against the Jawaki 
Afridis, who hold the eastern tower on the crest of 
the pass.* There is a good gun road from the crest 
of the pass into Kohat. 

The Afridis can send twenty thousand men into the 
field. They are the best armed and most warlike of 


* The centre tower is held by the Bangash tribe; the western 


by the Sipaéhs. 
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all the frontier tribes. They are quite independent of 
the Amir. 

Their neighbours, the Arakzais, are nearly as 
numerous. They occupy the country south of the 
Afridis, and spread on to the Kiirm valley, along the 
eastern and southern offshoots from the Saféd Koh. 
They can muster eighteen thousand armed men. They 
are independent of the Amir, and trade directly with 
the British. 

The Zwaimukhts, the Afghans, and the Toris, the 
next neighbours of the Arakzais, occupy the Ktirm 
valley as far as the Powar pass. They are subject 
to the Amir. They can bring eight thousand men 
into the field. 

The Vaziris, who next demand attention, occupy 
the country to the west of the trans-Indus frontier 
from Thal in Miranzai to the Gomal pass. They hold 
both sides of this pass, which is the great route by 
which the trade of Afghanistan and central Asia passes 
into India. They muster about twenty thousand 
fighting men. 

Below the Vaziris are the Shiradnis and Ashtaranis. 
The former occupy the Takht-i-Sulimaén, or Kaisagarh, 
and the hills which surround its base. They can turn 
out about four thousand fighting men. Agriculturists 
by pursuit, they are likewise plunderers by profession, 
and are constantly warring on their neighbours. In 
their country is Zérkéni, from which the great cara- 
vans start for Kandahar. 

The Ashtéranis occupy the Stilimdén range from a 
little south of the Takht-i-Siilimdn to the Khir pass 
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on the Déra Ishmdil frontier. They are a small tribe 
numbering about one thousand warriors. The Khiri 
pass is the southern limit of the independent Pathdn 
tribes. South of this poit come the Baltchis, who 
are partly independent, settled within the British 
border. 

Such are the frontier tribes. ‘‘In general terms,”’ 
writes Dr. Bellew, whose long and varied service on 
the frontier invests his opinion with the highest 
authority, ‘‘in general terms they may be described as 
utter barbarians (some perhaps less so than others), 
steeped in the grossest ignorance. By birth they are 
savages, by profession robbers. Beyond the care of 
their flocks and fields, they follow no industrial pur- 
suits. Under no authority at home, they are con- 
stantly at feud with each other, and at hostility with 
their neighbours. Murder and robbery are with them 
mere pastimes; revenge and plunder the occupation of 
their lives. The circumstances under which they live 
have endowed them with the most opposite qualities— 
an odd mixture of virtues and vices. 

“Thus they are hardy, brave, and proud; at the 
same time they are faithless, cunning, and treacherous. 
Frugal in their own habits, they are hospitable to the 
stranger and charitable to the beggar. The refugee 
they will protect and defend with their lives, but the 
innocent wayfarer they will plunder and slay for the 
pleasure of the act. Patriotic in a high degree, and 
full of pride in race, yet they will not scruple to 
betray for gold their most sacred interests or their 
nearest relations. Professedly they are Mahomme- 

4, * 
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dans, but their knowledge of the religion is very hazy, 
and they never hesitate to set aside its tenets when 
they happen to be opposed to their desires or interests. 
They are nevertheless extremely bigoted, are entirely 
controlled by their priests, and are at all times ready 
for a jahdd (crusade), be the infidels black or white. 

‘Secure in the recesses of their mountains, they 
have from time immemorial defied the authority of all 
governments (barbarous governments) that have pre- 
ceded us on this frontier, and, gathering courage from 
their success, havefor centuries been the terror of the 
peaceful cultivators on the plain, whose crops and 
cattle, whose maidens and wives, they have looked 
upon as fair game for plunder. Lastly, disunited by 
mutual jealousies and clan feuds, they are incapable 
by themselves of combining in a common enterprise 
distant from their hills; but they have never failed, 
on the passage of invading armies from the west, to 
swarm down from their mountain retreats to swell the 
ranks of the plunderers, in the hope of reaping a rich 
harvest in the plains of India.”’ 

Such is the character of the tribes. In the chapter 
which will be devoted to the review of the action of 
the Government of India on the frontier, I shall have 
much to say of their conduct. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTORICAL.—-THE GHAZNIVIDE PERIOD. 


Accorpine to Hanway, the oldest European authority 
who treats of the Afghdéns, the Abddli tribe, then 
dwelling in the eastern part of Herdt, embraced 
towards the end of the ninth century the Mahomedan 
religion, and communicated it to the remainder of the 
Afghdén people. 

At this period Khordsin and Transoxidna were 
governed by princes of the house of Saméni. Their 
capital was Bokhdra. The sway of this house would 
seem to have extended over a great part of Central 
Asia, including the country now known as Afghanistan. 
It lasted a hundred and twenty years, and it was 
during that period that we find the territories of which 
I am about to treat first coming into prominence. 

Abdilmelek, fifth prince of the house of Samani, had 
raised to high honours and dignities a Tiirki slave, 
named Alptegin, and had finally conferred upon him 
the government of Khordsin. Abdtlmelek died in 
the year 961. On his death the high officers of state 
assembled to choose a successor from the members of 
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the royal family. Every chief, with the exception of 
Alptegin, voted for Manstr. Manstir consequently 
ascended the throne. He at once showed his sense 
of Alptegin’s adverse vote by depriving him of his 
government. 

Other persecutions followed this arbitrary act, and 
Alptegin, finding his life threatened, rebelled. Fol- 
lowed by some three thousand Tiirkis he escaped to 
Ghazni, and proclaiming himself independent, bade 
defiance to the Sdmanis. The inhabitants of Herat, 
of Sistan, and of Balkh, remained faithful to the 
Sdémanis ; but those of the eastern parts rallied round 
Alptegin, and enabled him to bid defiance to his 
lege lord. For fourteen years he maintained and 
strengthened his position. 

On the death of Alptegin, m A.D. 976, a Turki 
slave, named Sabaktagin, who, it is said, had married 
his daughter, succeeded him.* It was in the reign of 
this prince that the countries now known as Afghdan- 
istan and India came first into contact. Whatever 
may have been the provocation, the invasion came 
from the side of India. 

At that time Jaipél was Raja of the country now 
known as the Panjab, but then called Léhor. His rule 
extended from Multdn to Kashmir, and from Sirhind 
to the plain of Peshawar. It would appear that the 
establishment of an independent Mahomedan kingdom 
at Ghazni had alarmed this Hindi ruler for the 


* Ferishta states that Isaak, son of Alptegin, was his immediate 
successor; but that he lived only two years, leaving the kingdom to 
his brother-in-law, Sabaktegin. 
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security of his dominions, and this alarm had been 
increased by the continued and unchecked raids of his 
neighbours. He determined, therefore, to anticipate 
more active proceedings on their part by becoming 
himself the invader. He crossed the Indus, then, with 
his army, and moved over the plain which sepa- 
rates Peshawar from Jamrud. There he was met by 
Sabaktagin. Before, however, the two armies could 
engage a furious tempest supervened. This storm so 
disconcerted Jaipdl that he offered to treat for peace. 
Sabaktagin was at first unwilling, but in the end he 
agreed to permit his enemy to retire across the Indus, 
on condition of yielding at once fifty elephants, and 
paying, on his return to Lahor, a considerable sum for 
the expenses of the war. Jaipal complied with the 
first condition, but evaded the second. 

Indignant at this breach of faith, Sabaktagin, who 
had returned to Ghazni, resolved to enforce the con- 
dition. He therefore once again marched towards 
Peshawar. ‘To meet the coming danger, Jaipél in- 
voked the aid of the Rajas of Dehh, of Ajmir, of 
Kélinjar, and of Kandoj. This aid was readily 
afforded, and at the head of a large and well-appointed 
force, Jaipél marched to the Peshawar plain, and took 
up a position at Laghman. Upon him here encamped 
Sabaktagin issued from the Khaibar pass. The force 
of the Ghazni chieftain consisted largely of cavalry. 
Keeping the enemy’s wings in check with his marks- 
men, Sabaktagin made repeated and continuous charges 
with his horse on their centre. When he thought this 
sufficiently shaken he ordered a general assault along 
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the whole line. The effect was decisive. The Indian 
army was beaten; their camp fell into the hands of 
the victor, and by him the country up to the banks of 
the Indus was annexed. A trusted officer, at the head 
of ten thousand horse, was appointed Governor of 
Peshawar.* 

Thus secure on his eastern frontier, Sabaktagin set 
to work to extend and settle his own dominions. 
Kandahar was occupied and annexed. Shortly after- 
wards he was summoned to Bokhdara by Noh, or Noah, 
the representative of the Samdni kings, to quell a re- 
bellion in that country. By the intervention of Sabak- 
tagin the rebellion was quelled, and whilst he himself 
was confirmed by the Samani in his own government, 
that of Khordsén was confided to his son Mahmud. 
Sabaktagin died when returning from this expedition. 

“‘ Sabaktagin,’’ writes Ferrier, quoting, as I under- 
stand, from Abditllah Khan, of Herat, “‘may be con- 
sidered as the first sovereign who reigned over 
Afghanistan properly so called; but the Afghans, in 
consequence of his Tartar origin, looked upon him 
and his descendants as tyrants and usurpers, and 
thought little of his good deeds and the benefits he 
conferred upon them.” The truth of this judgment 
is borne witness to by the revolt of the Ghilzais occur- 
ring in the reign of his successor. 

The natural successor of Sabaktagin was his eldest 
son Mahmud, then in his thirtieth year. But Mahmid 
was absent from the capital at his government of 


* Briggs’s “ Ferishta,” vol. i. 
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Nishépor (in Khordsén); and the younger brother, 
Ishmail, seized the reins of power. The possession of 
the treasury enabled him to obtain from the leading 
men of the government oaths of allegiance and 
promises of support. 

But Mahmud was a very capable prince: hardy, 
active, a warrior from his cradle, accustomed to deal 
with men, and conscious of his own innate power. 
He offered at first no violent opposition to his 
brother. He contented himself by poimting out to 
him that the task of governing the wild tribes who 
had obeyed his father would be too much for him, 
but that he might manage Balkh and Khordsdn: that 
if he would yield the remainder he might have those. 
Ishmail refused ; whereupon Mahmtid marched upon 
Ghazni. Ishméil hastened from Balkh to cover his 
capital. In the battle which followed Mahmtd was 
the victor. Ishmail, who was taken prisoner, passed 
the remainder of his days in confinement. His rela- 
tionship to the conqueror shut him out from any 
position but a prison or a throne, and he had refused 
the latter. He was treated in other respects with 
kindness and consideration. 

The ruler of Ghazni was still nominally a vassal of 
the king of Bokhéra. On the death of Sabaktagin, 
the sovereign of that country, Abil Mansur, encou- 
raged by the contest raging between the two brothers, 
nominated a creature of his own, Amir Tiizan Bég, to 
the governorship of Ghazni. Mahmid remonstrated. 
In reply he was informed that he had already Balkh, 
Htirmiuz, and Herat, and that the favours of his suzerain 
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must be divided; that, on that account, he had deemed it 
right to bestow Ghazni upon one who had always been 
a good and faithful servant to his lord. This conduct 
on the part of Abtil Manstir was fraught with ruin to 
the house of which he was the representative.* Whilst 
Mahmitd, failing again in a conciliatory policy, raised 
an army to watch events, treason was busily at work 
in the camp of his rash and inflated suzerain. The 
“‘good and faithful servant,’’ Tizan Bég, to whom 
he had given the government of Ghazni, conspired 
with the minister against him, put out his eyes, and 
raised his brother, a minor, to the throne. The 
conspirators hurried on to Mérv, where they were 
attacked and defeated by Mahmud. This misfortune 
was not solitary. I’lék Khan, ruler of Kashgar, 
seized the opportunity to march on Bokhara, slay the 
boy sovereign, and annex the whole of Transoxidna. 
With the boy’s death the house of Sdémdni ceased to 
exist. 

Mahmid was now independent ruler of Afghanistan, 
including the countries now known as Afghan Tur- 
kistén and Badakshan. His first care was to settle 
his own territories. He then turned his attention to 
the country conquered by his father from Raja Jaipal, 
on the west bank of the Indus. Into these he intro- 
duced order, strengthening the forts, and placing in 
them garrisons under trusted soldiers. Returning 
then to Ghazni, he cemented a firm alliance with the 
king of Bokhdara by a marriage with his daughter. At 


* The house of S4mani. 
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the same time he paid attention to the organization of 
courts of civil and criminal justice throughout his 
territories. 

No sooner had Mahmid arranged these matters 
to his satisfaction than his soaring spirit began to 
pant for new fields of glory. Instinctively he 
turned his thoughts to India. He had served with his 
father in the campaign against Jaipdél. He had wit- 
nessed the ease with which the vast hosts of the 
enemy had been overthrown by his hardy troopers: 
and he believed that those vast hosts, or others not 
one whit their superior, were the sole defenders of the 
fabled riches of India. Mahmtd was the ruler of 
the country which was rich only in rocks and stones ; 
but India boasted of wealthy cities, of fertile plains, 
of temples piled up with gold and precious stones. 
Rich in these respects as India then was, the imagina- 
tion painted her as richer still. What wonder, then, 
that Mahmud, young, daring, and ambitious, living in an 
age and in a country when the right of the strongest 
was recognized as the highest law; what wonder that 
he, having settled the affairs of his house and of his 
country, should resolve to invade that land of bright 
promise | 

He invaded it. In the month of August 1001,* 
Mahmud set out with ten thousand chosen horse from 


* Professor Dowson (“ Elliot’s History of India,” Appendix, Note 
D.) refers to a story, in which he says there is no improbability, that 
Mahmid made a successful expedition to the frontier towns of 
India in the year preceding. But the accounts are very vague. 
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Ghaznf. But his father’s old antagonist, Jaipdl, had 
already levied an army and had crossed the Indus. 
The rivals met on the 27th of November in the plain 
of Peshéwar. The forces were unequal. Jaipdl is 
said to have disposed of thirty thousand infantry, 
twelve thousand horse, and three hundred elephants. 
Mahmid had only ten thousand horse. But whilst 
the latter were proved warriors it is easy to con- 
jecture that two-thirds of the Indian army were 
soldiers merely for the occasion. The result was 
fatal to Jaipal. Not only was he defeated with great 
slaughter, but he himself, with fifteen of his prin- 
cipal chiefs, was taken prisoner. Released on the 
promise of the payment of a yearly tribute, Jaipal 
returned to Léhor and resigned his crown to his 
son A’nand-pal. He then placed himself on a funeral 
pile, and, lighting it with his own hands, perished in 
the flames. 

Mahmiud pursued his advantage over the Indians, 
took and plundered Waihind, an important town on 
the Indus, some fifteen miles above A’tok, and often 
the seat of the court of the King of Léhor,* and 
then returned to Ghazni. In November of the year 
following, 1002, he made a successful expedition to 
Sistan. 

A‘nand-pal, meanwhile, continued to pay his tri- 
bute; but one of his feudatories, the Rajé of Bhéra, 
a town on the left bank of the Jailam under the 

* Professor Dowson effectually disposes of the fable that 


Mahmid crossed the Satlaj, and marched on Batinda. Waihind is 
the modern Hind. Vide “ Elliot’s History,” Appendix, Note D. 
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Salt Range, was not so compliant. The walls of 
Bhéra were high; the ditches were deep. Behind 
these the Rajé thought he could safely bid de- 
fiance to the Tiirki cavalry. But Mahmtd was not 
the man to brook defiance. He set forth at the 
head of his troops (1004), and marching by the 
valley of Bant, and following the course of the 
Khtram, crossed the Indus near I’sékhél and the old 
town of Kori, and, passing the Sind-Sdgar Dodb, 
through Mitta Tiwdna, reached Bhéra by way of 
Kushab and Shahpitir.* 

The defiant Rajé, Bijai Singh by name, was a brave 
and skilful soldier. He had taken care to fortify and 
strengthen the outlying posts leading to Bhéra, and 
he had garrisoned them with his bravest soldiers. 
Mahmiid was not accustomed to the warfare thus 
imposed upon him. His soldiers suffered, and—for 
the first time—they murmured. For three days the 
detached forts barred their progress, and strewed the 
ground with dead. The abandonment of the enter- 
prise was discussed. But on the fourth day victory 
crowned the assailants in an attack led by Mahmdd in 
person. 

Still the town with its high walls and its deep ditch 
remained. Mahmid appeared before it, and, in spite 
of every obstacle, succeeded in filling up the ditch. 
Disheartened, Bijai Singh determined to retire from the 
town with his main force, leaving only a small detach- 
ment to defend it. But Mahmdd received notice of 


* Professor Dowson, ui supra. 
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his enemy’s designs. He intercepted the retreat. The 
enemy’s soldiers, surprised, attempted to escape. The 
Rajd, to avoid being taken prisoner, turned his sword 
against his breast. The same night the town was 
stormed, and, with its dependencies, was added to the 
kingdom of Ghazni. 

The following year, 1005, the ruler of Multan, 
Abit-1 Fath Daud, incurred the displeasure of Mahmud 
by encouraging deviations from the true faith of the 
Mahommedans. Mahmtd at once marched to bring 
him to reason, On hearing of this, Abt-l Fath Datd 
implored the assistance of A’nand-pal, Raja of Lahor. 
A’nand-pal came to his assistance, but, meeting his 
former conqueror on the fatal plain of Peshawar, was 
defeated and pursued with great slaughter as far as 
Sddra, near Wazirdbdéd. Mahmtid marched at once on 
Multan, brought its refractory ruler to terms, and then 
accorded peace to A’nand-pal on condition of the latter 
becoming a tributary of Ghazni. 

Peace had scarcely been concluded when Mahmud 
was called away to meet an invasion of Afghdén Tur- 
kistén by [lak Khan, his father-in-law, King of Kdsh- 
gar and of Bokhéra. Leaving as his vicegerent on the 
east of the Indus, one Séwakpal, or Stikhpdl, a Hindu 
chief who, taken prisoner in some previous raid, had 
embraced Mahomedanism, he hastened with the bulk 
of his army to the north-west, and met his father-in- 
law about twelve miles from Balkh. A desperate 
battle ensued, accompanied in its course by varied 
fortune. But again the star of Mahmud prevailed. 
The enemy were totally defeated, and so humbled that 
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the baffled lak Khdén never appeared again in the 
battle-field during the life of Mahmud. 

But there was no rest for the conqueror. Hardly 
had the pursuit of his enemy ended than intelligence 
reached him that Séwakpdl, the renegade whom he 
had left as his vicegerent in the Panjdb, had renounced 
his new creed and had revolted. Hurrying back by 
forced marches, Mahmtd surprised, defeated, and 
made prisoner the rebel. The punishment awarded 
him was a heavy fine and imprisonment for life. 
Mahmitd then returned to Ghazni (1007). 

Not, however, to remain there. It may have been 
that the aid given by A’nand-pal to the refractory chief 
of Multan * rankled in his mind. More probable is it, 
I think, that having touched only the confines of the 
treasure-land of India, his soul longed for a more 
minute examination of that land of promise. This at 
least is certain, that in the year 1008 the fear of anew 
invasion from the north spread over India. A’nand-pal 
at once resolved that this time the Ghazni ruler should 
encounter no unworthy foe. He sent pressing mes- 
sages to the Rajptit princes of India, telling them that 
their own fate was at issue; that the conquest of the 
borderland of the Panjéb would be but a prelude to 
their own destruction ; that to subdue their enemy he 
must be met with overwhelming numbers near his own 
frontier. He finally appealed to their strong love for 
their religion to incite them to oppose that religion’s 
greatest enemy. 


* « Ferishta.” 
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The appeal was not in vain. The Rajds responded 
with their armies—the soldiers animated by a deep 
enthusiasm. Led on by A’nand-pél they advanced 
towards the Indus, and encamped on a plain on its 
left bank. Mahmud crossed to meet them there, but 
seeing their numbers, and noting their enthusiasm, he 
covered his position with intrenchments, and en- 
deavoured by all the means in his power to lure the 
Hindts to an attack. 

At last he succeeded. Six thousand archers sent to 
the front, discharging their arrows and then retiring, 
drew out the enemy. The battle then joined. But 
whilst it was yet raging furiously, thirty thousand 
Gakk’hars* penetrated on two sides into the Ghazni- 
vide lines, and forcing their way into the midst of the 
cavalry, cut down men and horse with their swords, 
daggers, and spears, so that, in a few minutes, they 
slaughtered three or four thousand of them. They 
carried their success so far that Mahmitd, noticing 
their fury and the disorder they were spreading, 
and unable to stop them, thought for a moment 
of retreat. Never had he been so near defeat. But, 
at this crisis, fortune befriended him. The elephant 
upon which A’nand-pél was riding became suddenly un- 
controllable from the effects of the naphtha balls and 
arrows discharged at him by the archers, and turning 


* The Gakk’hars were a people inhabiting the hilly parts of the 
Rawal Pind{ and Jailam districts, from Khanpiur, on the borders of 
the Hazaérah district, along the lower range of hills skirting the 
Tahsils of Rawal Pindi, Kahita, and Gaéjar Khan, as far as 
Doméli in the Jailam district. 
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suddenly, dashed with his rider through the ranks 
far from the battle-field. The Hindts, noticing the 
sudden disappearance of their leader, regarded it as 
a signal for flight. Abandoning then the victory 
within their grasp they turned and fled. The Gak- 
khars followed. Mahmid pursued them without delay 
for two days, killed eight thousand of them, and 
captured thirty elephants, and booty not to be 
counted.* 

Mahmid pushed on to Nagarkét, the modern Két 
Kangra, a strongly fortified place, guarding a temple 
greatly reputed for its wealth. 

Nagarkét might easily have been defended by a 
small force in the days when gunpowder and cannon 
were unknown. But the movements of Mahmitd had 
been so rapid that the enemy had had no time to 
throw a garrison into it. Mahmud found it guarded 
by priests ; and these peaceful recluses were only too 
happy to come to an arrangement by which their lives 
should be assured to them. On the third day after 
Mahmiid had appeared before it they surrendered the 
temple—and its contents. 

Those contents must have satisfied Mahmid—pos- 
sibly they whetted his desire to explore further. 
According to the Persian and Arabic historians the 
plunder amounted to one thousand four hundred 
pounds of gold and silver plate, four hundred pounds 
of golden ingots, four thousand pounds of silver bul- 
lion, forty pounds weight of pearls, corals, diamonds, 


* « Ferishta”’: vide also Professor Dowson, ut supra. 
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and rubies, and specie to the value of three hundred 
and thirteen thousand three hundred and thirty-three 
pounds sterling.* With this booty Mahmud returned 
towards Ghazni (1009). 

The next exploit in the life of Mahmud is specially 
worthy of notice, inasmuch as it brings him in contact 
with the most numerous tribe of Afghans of our own 
day—the Ghilzais. 

According to Hanway, the Ghilzais, learning that 
the troops of Mahmid were returning to Ghazni in 
detachments, laden with plunder, laid wait for them 
in the mountain passes and succeeded in cutting off 
several of them. They had imagined that, winter 
being at hand, operations against them would be de- 
layed till the spring, by which time they would be in 
safety in their haunts in the Ghor mountains, north- 
east of Herat. But they reckoned without—Mahmud. 
That prince, hearing of the insult, collected a small 
body of troops, and pushing beyond Kandahar, pursued 
the rebels without intermission. The seasou was 
January, 1010. The severity of the weather denied to 
the Ghilzais refuge in the mountains. They were 
forced to descend into the plain. There Mahmitid 
attacked and slaughtered them. Indeed, he killed all 
on whom he could lay his sword. A few families 
only succeeded in escaping into the more habit- 
able recesses of the mountains. For the moment, 
for years to come, they were utterly crushed. The 
survivors had lost everything but the power of retri- 


* Brigg’s “ Ferishta.” The computation is made according to 
the lowest scale. 
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bution. That, at least, remained to them. And it 
was, finally, one of their number who gave the death- 
blow to the house of Mahmiid and supplanted it on the 
throne.* 

Having crushed the Ghilzais, Mahmud hurried the 
same year to Multan to crush in the bud the rebellion 
of the chief he had reduced and restored in 1004— 
Abiu-l Fath Lodi. The insurrection was easily quelled, 
and Mahmid returned to Ghazni, bringing Abt-l Fath 
Lodi as a prisoner. 

It was probably cupidity alone that induced the 
next raid of Mahmtd into India. The Hindi Rajds 
were submissive, and paid regularly their tributes. 
But the wealth of the temple of Nagarkdét had but 
whetted his appetite. The fame of the riches of 
Thanésar had reached him. He was resolved to 
clutch them. 

Thanésar is in the province of Sirhind, on the road 
between Karnal and Ambala, about one hundred miles 
north of Dehli. Mahmud made no secret of his inten- 
tions. He sent messengers to A’nand-pal, requesting 
him to arrange for the transit of his army through his 
territories. The Hindi Prince, unprepared for resis- 
tance, earnestly pleaded for the sacred temple. He 
offered, if Mahmiud would but spare it, to guarantee to 
the invader the annual revenues of the town, to give him 
fifty elephants, and to pay the equivalent of a large 
sum in jewels. But Mahmud was deaf alike to pro- 


* This subject is again referred to at the beginning of the third 
chapter. 
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mises and to entreaties. He continued his march, 
sacked the town, plundered the temple, and returned 
to Ghazni, says Ferishta, “‘ with two hundred thousand 
captives and much wealth ; so that the capita] appeared 
like an Indian city, no soldier of the camp being 
without wealth or without many slaves.” 

Mahmtd was well aware that during his march on 
Thanésar, A’nand-pal and the Rajptit princes of India 
were placing their armies on a war footing, with a view 
to anew confederacy against him. Before, then, he had 
decided to return from that place to Ghazni, he felt 
inclined to seize upon Dehli. But his officers repre- 
sented to him that, with his position in Multan still 
insecure, and with A’nand-pdl on his communications, 
it would be the height of imprudence to draw upon 
himself the hostility of all the Rajds of Hindustan. 
Mahmiid accepted the advice, and returned to Ghazni, 
there to settle his domestic affairs, and to prepare for 
new conquests. 

In the years 1013 and 1015, Méhmtid made two 
expeditions into Kdshmir. The first was opposed by 
Jaipal II., son of A’nand-pal, who had lately died, but 
unsuccessfully. Kashmir was conquered, and many of 
its inhabitants were forcibly converted to Mahome- 
danism.* ‘The second expedition ended unfavourably 
for the invader. It was undertaken to reduce some 
forts in the Kashmir territory, unsubdued in the pre- 
vious expedition. Prominent amongst these was the 


* Professor Dowson places this first expedition before the ex- 
pedition to Thanésar, but it is uncertain. 
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fort of Loh-kdt, remarkable for its strength and the 
inaccessible nature of the ascent to it. All the efforts 
of Mahmud to reduce this place were unavailing. 
The summer came and passed; the autumn followed, 
and still Loh-két held out; at last winter supervened, 
and Mahmud, with the snows upon him, was forced, 
for the tirst time in his life, to abandon an unfinished 
enterprize. His retreat was disastrous. Misled by 
guides, his troops became entangled in extensive 
morasses ; numbers of them perished. 

Not dispirited by this disaster, Mahmtd turned 
his arms the following year, 1016, in a new direction. 

His father-in-law, [lék Khan, King of Késhgér and 
Bokhara, had died in 1015. The countries ruled by 
him became at once a prey to civil war. The aid of 
Mahmid was invoked by one of the contending parties. 
He crossed, then, the border, occupied Samarkhand and 
Bokhara, and conquered the country of Khwarizm.* 
He remained there some time to regulate the govern- 
ment of the conquered country. This he bestowed 
upon Alttim Tash, giving him the title of King of 
Khwarizm. He then returned to Ghazni. 

The year following, 1017, he undertook his nintht 
invasion of India, on a scale far exceeding that of any 
preceding it. He had levied numbers of men in Turki- 
stan, in Khordsén, and in Khwédrizm, and at the head 
of these he set out from Ghazni. His aim was Kandaoj, 


* The country north of Persia, between the eastern shores of 
the Caspian and the sea of Aral, now known generally as Khiva. 
+ According to some, the twelfth. 
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distant three months’ march, but then reputed to be 
the wealthiest and most beautiful city in India. 

Kandoj was situated on the Ganges,* in the district 
now known as Farrakhabad. ‘To reach it, then, it was 
necessary for Mahmid to penetrate into the very heart 
of India, exposing his communications and his flanks. 
But he acted with consummate prudence. Disposing 
of an army, stated by Ferishta to have numbered one 
hundred thousand chosen horse and twenty thousand 
foot, Mahmud marched along the southern slopes of 
the Himalayas. Then crossing the Jamna, he marched 
upon and captured Baran, the modern Balandshahr. 
Moving then in the direction of Mathura, he captured 
the fort of Mahaban, on the Jamna, and only eight 
miles distant from Mathurd. On that place, the 
Bethlehem of the Hindtis, he next marched. No re- 
sistance was made to him. But the town was not the 
less given up to plunder, and the temples were fired. 
The booty was enormous, alike in gold, in silver, and 
in precious stones. 

Re-crossing the Jamndé, Mahmtid now marched on 
Kandoj. According to Ferishta, the Raja of this 
splendid city, terrified by the arrival of the Mahome- 
dans, and having no means to oppose them, submitted 
with himself and family to Mahmud, and obtained the 
friendship of that monarch. In the Térikh-1- Yamini,t 
on the other hand, it is stated that he took Kandoj 
and its seven detached forts. He stayed there three 


* This river flows now two miles east of the ruins of Kan4oj. 
¢ Professor Dowson. 
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days, and marched then to Manj, a town identified by 
Professor Dowson as the old town of Manjhdwan, or 
Majhdwan, the ruins of which are still visible on the 
Pandu river, ten miles south of Kénhptir. Here the 
Brahman garrison bravely resisted him for twenty-five 
days, and not one of them survived the capture of the 
place. 

From Majhawan, moving down the Ganges to Asni, 
he took the fort of Chandar Rao, a Hindt chief. Thence, 
turning from a point near Fathptir into the Bandal- 
khand hills, he captured one or two other places, and 
then marched towards Ghazni, ‘‘ loaded with spoil and 
encumbered with captives.” 

He reached Ghazni in safety. The booty he is said 
to have brought into the treasury amounted to close 
upon four hundred and twenty thousand pounds in 
specie, besides jewels, pearls, and precious stones. It 
was not thrown away. Mahmud had some magnificent 
ideas, and he devoted a great portion of this plunder 
to carry them into execution, in a manner that should 
tend to educate his nobles. He built in Ghazni a 
magnificent mosque of marble and granite. In close 
vicinity to it he erected a university, and, after sup- 
plying it with books in various languages, and a fine 
museum, he endowed it for the benefit of the rising 
youth of the country. His nobles were not slow to 
follow his example. Palaces, mosques, fountains, 
aqueducts, and cisterns, sprung up in every quarter of 
the city. Mahmtd had found Ghazni stone. With 
the aid of the Indian gold he made it marble. 

The next year and the year followmg Mahmud did 
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not quit his capital, but in 1021 information reached 
him from India that the Réjé of Kandoj had been de- 
nounced by his brother Rajds of Hindi blood as a 
friend and ally of the great enemy of the Hindi faith, 
and had been attacked in consequence. Mahmud at 
once set out with an army to his assistance. Before 
he could arrive, however, the Raéjdé of Kaélinjar in 
Bandalkhand had attacked, defeated, and killed the 
Raja of Kanéoj. Mahmud resolved then to revenge 
his fate on the Raja of Kalinjar. 

The route which he took on this occasion is not 
known. ‘The Ghaznivide prince is brought direct to 
the banks of the Jamna, the passage of which was 
opposed by Jaipal II., son of A’nand-pal. To cross the 
river in the face of an opposing army was difficult ; 
but, according to the Mahomedan writers, the daring 
of a few men averted the danger. The tale is 
dificult to believe, but there are no Hundt his- 
torians to controvert it. Hight of the royal guard 
of Mahmud’s army, says Ferishta—and his account is 
confirmed by Nizém-td-Din*—swam across the river, 
and, entering the enemy’s camp one morning by sur- 
prise, struck such a panic into his troops, that the 
Hinds saved themselves by flight. At all events, 
Mahmid crossed the Jamnd. 

He then marched against the Réjé of Kélinjar, and 
came in sight of his army, numerous, well appointed, 
and strongly posted. So formidable did it appear 
from the eminence whence Mahmtd viewed it, that 


* Elliot's “History of India,” Appendix D. 
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he quite despaired of beating it. It is probable that 
on this occasion his fame as a warrior stood him 
in good stead. Our modern life is full of examples of 
the effect produced by a reputation not so well 
founded as was that of Mahmtd. But, however this 
may have been, this at least is certain, that the enemy 
fled during the night, leaving their camp with all its 
booty and five hundred and eighty elephants a prey to 
the Ghaznivide. Mahmtid returned at once to his 
capital. 

After his return to Ghazni, Mahmtd made an ex- 
pedition to the countries of Swat, Bajdor, and part of 
Kéfiristén, to bring to the true faith the Buddhist 
inhabitants of those regions. Sending one of his 
generals against Nur, he first overawed the wild tribes 
on the banks of the Kabul river, and then marching 
into Kashmir, made for the second time a demonstra- 
tion against the fort of Loh-két. But, finding this 
impregnable, he marched on Léahor, sacked it, and 
finally annexed the country of which it was the capital, 
having there a Mahomedan governor and Mahomedan 
officers. His general, meanwhile, had taken Nur, and, 
building a fort there, had carried away captive those 
of the inhabitants who refused to accept the faith of 
the Prophet. 

Mahmtid could not remain at rest. In 1023, he 
again marched from Ghazni to Lahor, and thence into 
Bandalkhand, his object being to defeat the Raja of 
Kélinjar. Passing on his way the fortress of Gwahiar, 
he sat down before it. But the chief holding it having 
propitiated him by timely presents, Mahmud broke up 
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and pursued his way to Kélinjar. But the Raja of 
that place, in consequence, probably, of the success of 
the policy adopted by the chief of Gwdlidr, humbled 
himself by submission and costly presents. Mahmud, 
pleased and flattered, confirmed him in his goversn- 
ment, and even added other forts to his domains. 

The next expedition undertaken by Mahmud was at 
once the most famous and the most unfortunate of 
his life. Nearly eight hundred years later, the recol- 
lection of it, acting on the imagination of a Governor- 
General of India, induced him to recall the event, in a 
‘song of triumph,” to the minds of the princes whose 
temples Mahmtd had then despoiled. I mean the 
expedition to Somndth.* 

Somnath was a temple in the Kathwéar peninsula, 
famous for its wealth, its sanctity, and the enthusiasm 
of its countless devotees. In the eyes of a man so 
covetous of wealth, and so devoutly pious as was 
Méhmiud, these were faults it was necessary to correct. 
In the month of September 1024, then, he set out 
from Ghazni with an army of thirty thousand horse, 
besides volunteers, marching on Miultén. Thence to 
the western peninsula his route lay across the desert 
country lying between the Satlaj and Réjptténd. He 
took with him then innumerable camels and vast 
stores of supplies. At last he reached Ajmir. He 
sacked the town—its Réjé having abandoned it— 
and laid waste the country; but left the fort un- 


* In the interval between the expedition to Kalinjar, and this 
now to be recorded, Mahmtid proceeded to Balkh to punish the 
governor of the province for his oppression. 
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molested, fearing that a siege would delay too long his 
onward progress. He pushed on therefore, taking 
many forts on his way, marching through desert dis- 
tricts barren of water, till at last on one Thursday 
morning he found himself in front of the famous 
temple. ‘ Here he saw,” says Ferishta, “a fortification 
on a narrow peninsula, washed on three sides by the 
sea, on the battlements of which appeared a vast host 
of people in arms, who, making a signal for a herald 
to approach, proclaimed to him that their great idol, 
Somnath, had drawn the Mahomedans thither to blast 
them in a moment, and to avenge the destruction of 
the gods of India.”” Mahmtid smiled at the predic- 
tion, cleared the battlements the following morning 
with his archers, and then led his men to the assault. 
The Turki soldiers mounted the walls by escalade, but 
the Hindts, exhorted by their priests and animated by 
religious exultation, pushed the assailants down. 
When the day closed, the latter had made no footing. 

They returned the next morning to the assault ; but 
again with the same result. Indeed, the defenders, 
encouraged by their success of the previous day, 
fought with greater fury than before. No lodgment 
was effected. 

The third day * the assault succeeded. Some state 
that the Rajé of Nehrwald, the capital of Gujrat, came 
with an army to relieve the place. It is more probable 
that some of the Hindt garrison, elated with their 
success in repelling the assailants, had the temerity to 

* According to Ferishta. Ibn Asfr,in his “Kamilu-i-Tawarikh,” 
states that the assailants succeeded on the second day. 
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attack them in the open. Defeated there, the de- 
fenders on the walls became panic-stricken, and 
the place was carried. Step by step the garrison 
was forced back to the gate of the temple. Then 
followed a terrible slaughter. ‘‘ Band after band 
of the defenders,”’ says Ibn-Asir, ‘‘ entered the temple 
to Somnath, and with their hands clasped round their 
necks, wept, and passionately entreated him. Then 
again they issued forth to fight, till they were slain, 
and but few were left alive. These took to the sea in 
boats to make their escape, but the Musulmadns over- 
took them, and some were killed and some were 
drowned.’ 

The treasures found in the temple were priceless. 
‘The King of Ghazni,” says Ferishta, ‘‘ found in it a 
greater quantity of jewels or gold than it is thought 
any royal treasury ever contained before.”’ 

Mahmud stayed a year in Gajrdt, delighted with 
its climate. Then, leaving a Hindt prince there as 
tributary governor, he set out on his return. He 
found, however, the route by Ajmir barred against 
him by the Hindi Raja of that country. His army 
had suffered too much to permit him to count upon a 
decisive victory against a numerous enemy ; and vic- 
tory, unless decisive, would be useless. He therefore 
determined to try a new route by the sands to the 
east of Sind. But want of forage, want of water, 
terrific heat, and the perfidy or incompetence of the 
guides, combined to make this march fatal to great 
numbers of his army. Their sufferings from thirst 
and from the sun were terrible. Before Multén was 
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reached, Somnath had indeed been avenged. From 
Multan to Ghazni the journey was easy. Méahmid 
arrived there in the earlier part of the year 1026. 

After a short rest at Ghazni, Méhmiid once again 
set forth to punish the Jats, who had been prominent 
in molesting his army on its return from Samndath. 
These Jats are supposed to have been a horde of 
Tartars of the same stock as the Getz, and who 
occupied the country now known as Bahdwalptr. On 
the approach of the king, the Jéts took refuge in the 
islands enclosed by the smaller channels of the Indus, 
and where they believed they would be able to 
elude attack. But Mahmtd had had the foresight to 
provide himself with boats. Embarking a portion of 
his army in these, he was able to force the position of 
the enemy, of whom having made a sufficient example, 
he returned to Ghazni. 

He made no more incursions into India. After 
having been all his life the invader, he was himself to 
be invaded. Founder of the Ghaznivide monarchy, 
he was destined not to descend to the tomb without 
meeting in the field the clan that was ever after to 
harass and to weaken his own. 

This enemy was the Séljuk Turks. It seems pro- 
bable that this horde, separating itself from its Tartar 
overlord, had emigrated, under their Séljtk chief, to 
Jdtind on the left bank of the Jaxartes. The sons of 
this leader had accepted the overlordship of Mahmud, 
and some of the members of the family had even held 
high office in his army. Indeed, one of them, Amir 
bin Kédr Séljiki, had so far gained his confidence that 
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he had left him in 1021in command of a garrison in 
India. Mahmiud had, in fact, fostered the military 
and aggressive instincts of the horde. 

But now those instincts turned against himself. 
The Séljuk crossed the Oxus, invaded his northern 
provinces, defeated his generals, and plundered his 
districts. He was compelled to move against them. 
He came up with them, defeated them, and wrung 
from them a promise of obedience. During the 
remainder of his reign they did not molest him. 

The next conquest of Mahmtd was his last, and 
certainly not the least in importance. Persia, origi- 
nally forming a portion of the territories ruled over 
by the Samdanis, had been severed from the remainder 
and formed ito an independent kingdom by the 
family of Boyé, also called the Dailamites, in the year 
932. At the time of Mahmtd’s accession, Persia had 
just fallen under the sway of a woman—the widow of 
the deceased and the guardian of the minor monarch. 
During the administration of the widow, Mahmiid, 
touched, it is said, by an appeal she had made to his 
more generous instincts, respected her dominions. 
But the rule of her son gave him an opportunity he 
could not resist. That rule was a long succession of 
maladministration, brought at last to such a pitch that 
the interposition of Mahmid was sought for. He at 
once set out (1027), enticed the ruler into his power, 
and annexed the county to his already overgrown 
empire. 

Nearly two years later, 29th April 1030, Mahmud 
died, leaving a name which still lives in the veneration 
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of the Mahomedans of Asia. As a mere conqueror, 
he deserved all the fame which he acquired, for he 
never was beaten. As an encourager of learning, he 
deserves to be mentioned with respect, for not only 
did he employ the treasures brought him by his wars 
to foster among his nobles a love of art; to found a 
university ; to endow seminaries; to provide scholar- 
ships; and to set apart a sum to furnish pensions to 
learned men ; but he invited all those who were distin- 
guished for their acquirements to his capital, and 
did his utmost to form a national literature. As the 
founder of a dynasty, he was a failure. He failed 
from the same cause that brought about the failure of 
his great modern prototype—he failed because he 
extended the area of his conquests before the ground 
on which he rested, and which he might have retained, 
had had time to settle and harden. Even under 
his immediate successor it began to melt away. 
Mahmid left two sons, twins, Mahammad and 
Masaud, the former of a gentle and docile nature, the 
latter high-spirited, daring, and fond of power. In 
obedience to the expressed wishes of Mahmiid, Maham- 
mad succeeded to the throne and dignity of his father. 
His reign did not last long. About fifty days after 
his accession his household troops, corrupted by 
Masdiid, started off to joim that prince, who was 
hastening from his government of Persia towards 
Khorésén. Mahammad sent in pursuit of these house- 
hold troops a body of Hindu cavalry in his service ; 
but the Hinds, after a desperate contest, in which 
they inflicted considerable loss upon the rebels, were 
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repulsed, and their leader was killed. On being re- 
inforced by the household troops, Masétid despatched 
to his brother a proposal, which but thinly veiled his 
claim to supreme power. Mahammad unhesitatingly 
rejected it, and prepared for war. 

But Mahammad was not a general. He forgot that 
to suppress a rebellion a king must act promptly. He 
lost the confidence of his army by his delays, and 
when, onasolemn occasion, the crown fell accidentally 
from his head, the omen decided his generals to bring 
to an issue projects which had been slowly maturing. 
On the night of the 26th October 1030, the conspira- 
tors, composed of his leading nobles, surrounded the 
king’s tents, possessed themselves of his person, sent 
him as a prisoner to the fortress of Wali, and then 
marched to join Prince Masdtid at Herdt. Masdud 
was then proclaimed king. One of his first acts was to 
cause his twin brother to be deprived of his eyesight. 

Masaud, though not the equal of his father, pos- 
sessed many of the qualities which had made him the 
founder of an empire. But it was his fortune to 
have to encounter trials and difficulties more severe 
than any which had been imposed upon Mahmud. 
Mahmtid had made the empire. Masdatd had to defend 
it against vast hordes of fierce and barbarous warriors. 

These warriors were the Séljuki Turks. 

We have seen how the attempt made by this horde 
of warriors had been foiled by Mahmud. The death 
of that prince, and the civil war which followed it, 
offered to their leader an opportunity which he did not 
forego. Masdéid had scarcely settled matters within 
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his own dominions, and had arrived at Herdt from 
Ghazni, when he was beset by complaints of the 
ravages inflicted on the inhabitants of his northern 
frontier by the Séljiks. It happened that just about 
this time a conflict between claimants to the provinces 
of Mekrén and Kachhi had been decided by the inter- 
vention of Masdéid, but he deemed his presence 
necessary at Herat to regulate the final settlement. 
He did not, therefore, go im person against the 
Séljiks, but sent his general, Abdul Rédis, to chas- 
tise them. But Abdul Rais not only failed in his 
object : he could not prevent the invaders from possess- 
ing themselves of the important towns of Sdémarkhdnd 
and Bokhara. 

Still engaged in the designs regarding Mekran and 
Kachhi, Masatid refrained from attacking the Séljtiks 
in person, but ordered thither from Khwarizm his best 
general, Altim Tash, remforcing his already numerous 
army with fifteen thousand cavalry from Ghazni. Altim 
Tash crossed the river Oxus, recovered Bokhdard, and 
marched on Sdémérkhand. Alitagin Sélyuk, the leader 
of the Séljiks, withdrew his army from the city on 
the approach of the enemy, and took up a position he 
had before carefully reconnoitred. The position was 
extremely strong. His centre occupied a village ; 
his right was covered by a river and a thick wood ; 
his left by a lofty mountain. But this was not all. 
Behind a hill on his left front, and far enough from 
the battle-field to prevent it from becoming an object 
of suspicion to the enemy, he had placed in ambush 


a large body of cavalry. 
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The battle about to ensue was to be remarkable for 
the valour and the devotion of the Ghaznivide general, 
and the fierce resolution of his soldiers. Caring little 
for the strength of the Séljik position, he boldly 
attacked it in front. He had already made a great 
impression upon it, when he was suddenly assailed in 
the rear by the cavalry placed in ambush. But he 
did not falter. Still pressing his attack in front he 
faced the intruders with another division of his army. 
The contest was desperate; he received a mortal 
wound; but he put the Séljiks to flight and forced 
the position. His own wound Altim Tash had con- 
cealed, as best he could, from his men whilst the con- 
test was raging. But after the victory had been 
gained, he assembled his officers, and telling them he 
had not long to live, counselled peace with the Séljviks. 
The offer was made and agreed to. Peace was made, 
but by one of its conditions Samdrkhdénd was severed 
from the Ghaznivide empire. 

The following year, 1033, Masdid made an expedi- 
tion into Kashmir, with the intention of penetrating 
into Hindustan. It would seem, however, from the 
meagre accounts of the expedition that remain, that 
he contented himself with storming the fort of Sarsatt, 
in the Kashmir hills. It is probable that his further 
progress was stopped by a severe drought and famine 
which prevailed this year throughout Asia, and 
especially in Persia and Hindtstdn. 

The year following was noteworthy for a renewal of 
the war with the Séljiks. Once again Maséid, in- 
steal of marching against them himself, sent his 
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generals, Boghtadi and Husén, to oppose them. When 
the two armies were in presence, the Séljiks sent a 
message to the king’s generals to the effect that they 
were ready to abstain from depredations provided an 
annual subsidy were assured to them. This message 
having received a contemptuous reply the Séljiks 
attacked the Ghaznivide camp. They were, however, 
repulsed and defeated, with the loss of their camp, 
their baggage, their wives, and their children. The 
greatness of the victory having, however, caused the 
Ghaznivide army to disperse for plunder, a compact 
body of the Séljuks, who had taken no part in the 
contest, suddenly attacked them, and changed their 
victory into an absolute and complete defeat. The 
Séljuks were then left for a time to continue their 
depredations unhindered. 

Leaving them unmolested, Masdiid made, in 1036, 
his first expedition into India. Crossing the Satlaj he 
iwnoved direct on Hansi, then considered impregnable. 
On the sixth day of the siege Masdtid took it by 
escalade, and found in it enormous treasures. 

Thence he marched to Stnpat, fifty-one miles from 
Dehli, the fort and temples of which, with their trea- 
sure, fell into his hands. He returned to Ghazni, 
vid Léhor, leaving at that place, as governor of his 
possessions on the left bank of the Indus, his son 
Modiud. 

But the depredations of the Séljiks had been in- 
creasing; they were now threatening Balkh and 
Khordsaén. At last, 1037, Masdtid resolved to attack 
them in person. All his nobles urgently pressed this 

6 * 
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step upon him. One of those of Khordsan especially, 
anxious to show his sense of the fatal result of further 
temporising, sent him a copy of verses, in which the 
moral was pointed that ‘the Séljiks, who were once 
but ants, have now become little adders; and if they 
are not soon destroyed, they may in a short time 
become dragons.”’ 

Masétid’s first movement against the enemy was 
unfortunate. He set out from Balkh at the end of 
the year, crossed the Oxus, and occupied the province 
of Mawtr-ul-Kehr. But an unusually cold winter, 
accompanied by a more than ordinary snowfall, forced 
him to retreat to Ghazni—a movement he accomplished 
only with great difficulty. Meanwhile, one of the 
Séljuk chiefs, Jékar Bég, had taken advantage of his 
retrogade movement to threaten Balkh. Masaid, 
then, had hardly reached Ghazni when be received a 
messenger from the Governor of Balkh with a pressing 
demand for reinforcements. 

The king set out with his army for Balkh. But no 
sooner had the other Séljuk chief, Toghral Bég, learned 
his departure from Ghazni, than, making forced 
marches, he appeared before that place, plundered the 
suburbs, emptied the king’s stables, and effected great 
damage before he could be repulsed. Jakar Bég, on 
his side, did not await the king before Balkh, but 
retreated to Mérv. The distance between the two 
places is a hundred and eighty miles. The king fol- 
lowed him thither. On his way the Séljtiks offered 
him terms—to cease from depredations on condition 
of receiving a tract of territory for their maintenance. 
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The king accepted, and alienated a tract for the 
purpose. 

It was like stopping the rapid flow of a river with a 
mud wall. The Séljiks did not keep their engagements 
for a single week. On the king’s retrogade march to 
Herat, they attacked his rear guard and plundered his 
own baggage, cutting down the soldiers who defended 
it. Masdid turned, and avenged himself; then pas- 
sing through Herdt and Nishépor (in Khordsdén) he 
moved on to Tus (near the modern Meshed). At 
this place the Séljiks again attacked him, and again 
he defeated them. But no sooner were they defeated 
in one place than they appeared in another. 

Masatid passed the following winter in Nishaépor. In 
the spring he marched with a large army in the direc- 
tion of Mérv with the intention of coming to a final 
settlement with his enemies. The Séljiks were not 
less willing to bring matters to an issue. They assem- 
bled a large army, under their most famous leader, 
Toghral Bég, in the neighbourhood of Mérv. Amusing 
the king by allowing him an easy conquest over some 
minor chieftains, they enticed him on to Dandunaken, 
the passes on either side of which they had secured. 
They then attacked the Ghaznivide army. The shouts 
of their men, and the number of their horsemen, 
startled some of the Ghaznivide leaders, and many of 
them left the field ina panic. The king was not one 
of these. He fought till all but his own personal 
guards had fled or been killed. With these he could 
not hope for victory. He cut his way through the 
enemy and escaped to Mérv. But he had lost his empire. 


ed 
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He felt this, as he rode from Mérv to Ghor, and 
from Ghor to Ghazni. He felt that he had received a 
blow from which, by the aid only of his empire west 
of the Indus, he could not rally. But he had India— 
India the fertile, the prolific, the unexhausted—and 
as far as the Satlaj India was his own. To India, 
then, he resolved, on reaching Ghazni, to retreat, there 
to recruit fresh forces to restore his fortunes. 

For India, then, after having punished the leaders 
who had abandoned him, he set out. One son, Moditd, 
he left at Balkh, to offer some resistance to the enemy; 
another, Madud, he despatched to hold Multén; a 
third, Yazidyar, he left at Ghazni, to keep down the 
Afghans, the Abdalis, and the Ghilzais,* who were 
showing their head. 

Taking with him all the valuables he could collect, 
and loading them on camels, and accompanied by his 
blind brother, Mahammad, Masatid set out for Léhor. 
But he had soon to learn by experience that an Oriental 
army can support neither defeat nor retreat. Arrived 
on the banks of the river Jailam, his household troops 
conspired with the camel drivers to distribute the 
king’s treasure amongst themselves. Masaud, enraged, 
appealed to the other troops to bring the others to 
reason. But it is probable that these had been 
‘‘ squared.’ A valid pretext was at hand to justify 
their disobedience. This was skilfully used. The 
blind Mahémmad was released from confinement, and 


* This is the first mention in the record of this tribe subsequent 
to its slaughter by Mahmdd in 1009. 
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declared to be the lawful ruler. The whole army 
welcomed him with shouts. Maséid was seized and 
brought to the new sovereign for judgment. With a 
leniency typical of his character, Mahammad permitted 
him to choose as his residence some fort into which he 
might retire with his family. 

Mahammad, considering that his blindness unfitted 
him for the supervision of affairs, placed the authority 
in the hands of his son Ahmad, reserving to himself 
only the regal title. For some time the father and son 
remained in the Panjab, engaged in organizing their 
army. Meanwhile, Modud, the son of Masdud, who 
was governing the province of which Balkh was the 
capital, had heard of his father’s fate, had hastened to 
Ghazni, and had been welcomed there as a sovereign. 
He marched with all convenient speed against his 
uncle and cousin, met them on the banks of the Indus, 
and defeated them. Mahammad, and three of his sons, 
Ahmad, Abdul Rahman, and Abdul Rahim, were taken 
prisoners, and, with the exception of the last-named, 
who owed his life to the fact of having showed 
respect to King Masaud while he was in confinement, 
were put to death. Another son of Mahammad, who 
had been appointed by his father governor of Multan, 
was then attacked, defeated, and slain. 

But King Masdaid had left another son, Madud, and 
Madtid was then in possession of Lahor and its depen- 
dencies, and refused to acknowledge his brother. The 
two brothers met, then, near that capital, to decide 
the question of empire or death. Fortune seemed to 
avour Méddud, for on the eve of the day for which the 
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battle had been set, whole battalions of his brother’s 
army came over to him. But treachery worked for 
his brother. The following morning Madud was found 
dead in his bed. The whole army then followed 
Modid, who thus became undisputed sovereign of the 
Ghaznivide empire. 

He was called upon almost immediately to deal 
with the Séljiks. These ever-encroaching barbarians 
had, after their defeat of Masdétd, occupied the pro- 
vinces of Herdt, Ghor, and Sistén, and placed them 
under a chief of their own race as an independent 
kingdom. And now another clan of the same horde 
had captured Balkh, occupied Turkistén (the country 
now known as Afghén Turkistén), and had forced the 
Ghaznivide general to fall back, by way of Kabul, on 
Ghazni. The following year, 1044, they threatened 
Ghazni itself, but the Ghaznivide general, Toghral Bég, 
defeated them and drove them out of the country. 
Toghral followed up his victory against the Séljiks 
by marching on Kandahar, which had been occupied 
by the Kuzilbashis, and by defeating them. He then 
put the climax to his services by rebelling against 
his sovereign. <A timely appeal made by Modid to 
the loyalty of his officers, suppressed, however, the 
rebellion and the rebel. 

Complications meanwhile had been occurring in 
Hindtstén. It had happened that the contests be- 
tween different relations for the Ghaznivide empire 
had induced in the minds of many Hindti sovereigns 
the belief that they could recover the independence of 
which the power and genius of Mahmtd had deprived 
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them. The Réjé of Dehli was the first to give the 
signal. Setting his army in motion, he drove the lieu- 
tenants of the Ghaznivide from Hansi, from Thanésar, 
and from their dependencies. He then marched on 
Kangra and took it. This success incited other dis- 
possessed Rajds to follow his example. Joining their 
forces, they marched on Léhor. For seven months 
they sat before that capital, reducing its garrison to 
extremities. Finding themselves at the end of their 
resources, the defenders then resolved, as a last re- 
source, to die fighting valiantly. They accordingly 
made a sortie, and attacked the besiegers with all the 
fury of despair. Their efforts succeeded beyond their 
hopes. The Hindts, surprised and panic stricken, 
gave way and fled in disorder. 

It was when the Ghaznivide empire was thus being 
hemmed in; when the Séljiks had occupied Persia, 
Sistén, and the provinces west of Kandahdr; when 
many towns in India and the Panjab had been lost ; 
that Modtd, on his way to oppose the insatiable 
Séljtiks in the west, suddenly died, leaving behind him 
a diminished and threatened empire. 

The death of Modid gave rise to new internal dis- 
sensions. After a short interval, in the course of 
which a son of Modtd, aged four years, was pro- 
claimed under the title of Masdtd II., only to be at 
once deposed, the sovereignty was seized by his uncle, 
Abi-l-Hésén, who endeavoured to fortify his claim by 
marrying the widow of the deceased monarch. Dis- 
turbances and insurrection followed this usurpation. 


Of these, Abt-l-Rashid, a son of Mahmud of Ghazni, 
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took advantage to raise his own standard and drive 
Abi-l-Hasan from the throne (1052). The new king at 
once sent two armies—the one to recover the revolted 
cities of the Panjab; the other, under Toghral Hajib, 
toreconquer Sistén. Botharmies succeeded. Toghral 
Hajib, however, was a strong supporter of the prin- 
ciple that “might is right.” No sooner, then, had he 
succeeded in Sistaén than he marched on Ghazni, seized 
the king, put him to death, and with him all the re- 
presentatives of the house of Sabaktagin on whom he 
could lay hand. Three only escaped his vigilant 
search. 

Toghral Hajib survived the perpetration of these 
murders but forty days. He was assassinated as he 
was ascending the throne to give public audience. 
His head was then brought out, placed on a pole, and 
carried round the city. Fardkzid, one of the three 
members of the Sabaktagin line who had escaped, was 
then chosen by lot to be king. 

Farékzad was a capable man. But, feeling his want 
of experience, he appointed as his vizier, Noshtigin 
Hajib, the general who had recovered the Panjéb for 
Abu-l-Rashid, and sent him to oppose the Sélijiks, 
who, taking advantage of the late disturbances, were 
again marching on Ghazni. The two armies met not 
far from the capital. The battle that followed is said 
to have been unprecedented for the severity with 
which it was contested. It began with the rising of 
the sun, and when that orb set it was yet undecided. 
At last the discipline of the Ghaznivides prevailed, and 
their victory was assured. 
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Farékzad was encouraged by this great deliverance 
to attempt to recover the country of Khorasan from 
the Séljuks. His generals defeated these in a great 
battle, but the defeat was more than retrieved a little 
later by the most famous of the Séljuk leaders—the 
redoubtable A‘lp Arslan—so that Khordsan remained 
permanently alienated. 

After a reign of six years, Fardkzéd died. He was 
peaceably succeeded by his brother Ibréhim, described 
by the historian, Minhdju-s-Sirdj,* as “a great king— 
wise, just, good, God-fearing, and kind, a patron of 
letters, a supporter of religion, and a pious man.” 
He certainly was the very opposite of his ancestor 
Mahmud, being a lover of peace and of the pleasures 
of the harem. The length of his reign is variously 
estimated at thirty-one and forty-two years. He made 
peace with the Séljiks by confirming them in all their 
conquests, and caused his son, Masaud, to marry a 
Séljuk princess. 

During his reign an expedition was made to India 
by one of his generals, and subsequently, 1t would 
seem, by the king in person. Accurate details of it 
are wanting. It is only known that it was successful. 
Ibréhim died in the year 1098, have begotten thirty- 
six sons and forty daughters. 

His son Masdtid succeeded him. This prince, known 
in history as Masdvid III., was the worthiest repre- 
sentative of the Ghaznivide family. He was a lover of 
justice, a reformer of the laws, a remitter of taxation. 


* Tabakat-i-Nasiri. Elliot’s “‘ History of India,’ vol. n. 
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His mind seems to have been mainly bent upon 
securing to his people a fair and just administration. 

Like all the capable members of his family, he was 
firmly resolved to maintain and strengthen his hold on 
India. The better to superintend the operations of 
his generals, he established, for a time, his court at 
Léhor, become by the annexations of the Séljtks a 
central part of his dominions. His generals are said 
to have carried his arms further into Hindtstén than 
any since the time of Mahmud, and to have returned 
laden with booty; but accurate details of these in- 
vasions seem altogether wanting. Masdud II. died in 
1115, after reigning seventeen years. 

On the death of Masdétd III. civil war again super- 
vened. Arsldn, one of his sons, ‘‘ famous,”’ according 
to the Mahomedan historian of the Tabakdt-1-Ndésiri, 
“for his magnanimity and energy, courage and 
bravery,’ was yet strongly sensible of the evils likely 
to arise from a disputed succession. To prevent these 
evils he seized and confined all his brothers, and appro- 
priated to himself the crown. Unfortunately for the 
success of his plan one of his brothers, Bahrdm,* 
escaped. Bahram made his way, very naturally, to the 
court of his relative, Sultdén Said Sanjar, the Séljuk 
Governor of Khorasan. A war ensued—a war tanta- 
mount to a Séljuk invasion of the Ghaznivide territory. 
After various fluctuations of fortune, it ended in the 
victory of Bahrém, who at once secured his position 


* “ Ferishta ” calls Bahrém the brother of Arslan. Minhéju-s- 


Sir4j speaks of him as his uncle. Other writers agree with 
Ferishta. 
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by putting Arslén to death. The civil war had lasted 
two years. 

Bahrém was a great patron of literature. He en- 
couraged poets and poetry. The great Persian poet, 
Nizdmi, resided at his court, and dedicated to him 
one of his poems. Ferishta mentions more than one 
instance of his patronage of literature and the arts. 

Bahrém made two expeditions into Hindtstdn to 
quell rebellion on the part of the Mahomedan viceroy 
commanding there. He succeeded. Soon after his 
return to Ghazni, after the success of the second ex- 
pedition, he committed an act which, by its results, 
brought about the destruction of the Ghaznivide em- 
pire. The act is thus stated by Ferishta: “‘ He soon 
after publicly executed Kutb-u-Din Mahammad Ghori, 
Afghaén, to whom he had given his daughter in mar- 
riage.’ This Afghan prince was the brother of the 
ruler of the Afghan tribe which had ruled in Ghor, and 
which submitting to Stiltén Mahmud, and subsequently 
to the Séljiks, had recently regained its indepen- 
dence. The act of Bahrdm in beheading a man of so 
much consideration, so closely allied to himself, and 
the brother of the ruler of a powerful tribe, must have 
been caused by some pressing motive. What that 
motive was has never been clearly established. But 
the act was fatal to him. 

The deceased man’s brother, Saif-u-Din Str, Prince 
of Ghor, at once marched with an army upon Ghazni. 
Bahrém fled from the city towards the Panjab. 
Ghazni was then occupied by the Prince of Ghor, and 
he, preferring to remain there, sent his brother, Alla- 
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u-Din Stir to represent him at Ghor. But the people 
of Ghazni would not have his rule. All his efforts to 
render himself popular with them were fruitless, and 
they secretly informed Bahram as to the opportunities 
that were likely to offer to re-establish his throne. 
Profiting by these advices Bahram suddenly appeared 
before Ghazni in the winter, at a time when he knew 
the city to be denuded of Afghan troops. The Ghorian 
prince, unable to meet Bahrém with his own troops, 
yielded to the solicitations of the treacherous inhabi- 
tants of Ghazni to avail himself of their services. 
At the head of a force composed, then, mainly of 
Ghazni soldiers, he went out to meet Bahrém. But 
hardly were the two armies in face than the Ghazni 
soldiers seized upon the Afghan prince, and made him 
over to his enemy. Bahrdm entered Ghazni as a con- 
queror. But he tarnished his victory and blasted the 
prospects of his house by his treatment of the van- 
quished prince. ‘‘ The unhappy captive,’ says Ferishta, 
‘‘had his forehead blackened, and was seated astride 
on a bullock, with his face towards the tail. In this 
manner he was led round the whole city, amid the 
shouts and insults of the mob; after which, being put 
to torture, his head was cut off and sent to Siultdn 
Sanjar Sulkuki; while his vizier, Synd Majd-u-Din, 
was impaled.” 

Such treatment roused Alla-u-Din to fury. Vow- 
ing vengeance against the house of Ghazni he set 
out with an army for that city. In vain did Bahrém 
attempt to frighten him. ‘“ The threats of Bahrém, 
he said, ‘‘ are as impotent as his arms.”” He pressed 
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on, fury in his heart, towards Ghazni. As he ap- 
proached the town Bahrdm led out his army to meet 
him. He had superior numbers, but the “ morale” 
was with the hardy assailants. At last the battle 
joined. Again and again did the Ghaznivides bear 
down the Afghans by the weight of their numbers ; 
again and again did the Afghans rally and return to 
the onslaught. One charge more desperate than the 
rest decided the victory. With his own spear, Alla-u- 
Din transfixed the son of Bahrém. The elephant be- 
stridden by the latter was killed; Bahrdim, however, 
extricating himself, succeeded in mounting a _ horse, 
and fled for his life. 

Alla-u-Din then entered Ghazni. The city, beauti- 
fied by Mahmud and his successors, was given up to 
flame, to slaughter, and to devastation. All the 
monuments of the Ghaznivide kings were destroyed, 
and every trace of them effaced—the tombs of Mah- 
mud, Masatid I., and Ibrahim excepted. For seven 
days the massacre, the pillage, the burning continued, 
and ‘“‘ as if insatiate of revenge,’”’ says Ferishta, “‘ Alla- 
u-Din, when he left, carried a number of the most 
venerable and learned men in chains to Firdz-Koh, to 
adorn his triumph, when he ordered their throats to 
be cut, tempering earth with their blood, with which 
he plastered the walls of his native city.” He annexed 
Ghazni to his principality of Ghor. Bahrdm died on 
his way to, or on reaching, Lahor. He was succeeded 
there by his son Khtsrt (1157). 

Khiisrii reigned seven years, the greater number of 
which were occupied by attempts to recover the lost 
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capital of his fathers. He waited at Léhor until he 
heard that Alla-u-Din had returned to Ghor. He then 
marched for Ghazni, hoping for the co-operation of 
Siltén Sanjar Séljik. But the Séljiki empire in 
northern Asia, so long the persistent enemy of the 
Ghaznivide power, was tottering to its downfall. The 
lieutenants of the Séljuk Sultan in Khwarizm had re- 
volted, and he himself was shortly afterwards defeated 
and dispossessed by the Tiirkmans of Ghiza. As these 
victors at once marched upon and occupied Ghazni, 
Khusrti was forced to return to Léhor. That he made 
another attempt on Ghazni is improbable. Although 
the statement is made by Ferishta, the contrary 1s 
implied by Minhaju-s-Siraj, and it is certain that after 
an occupation of Ghazni for two years by the Ghiza 
Tirkmans they were expelled by Sdid Ghfyds-u-Din 
Mahammad, the representative of the house of Ghor. 
Khusru, dying in 1157, was succeeded by his son, 
Khusri Malik. He was the last of the Ghaznivide 
kings. Mauld, liberal, and fond of pleasure, he was not 
formed of the stuff that resuscitates an empire. During 
the whole of his reign, Ghiyds-u-Din Ghori made 
gradual but continued encroachments on the remnants 
of his dominions. Peshdwar fell, then the country 
between the Indus and the Chindb. At last Ldéhor 
itself was attacked (1181). Ldahor bought her safety 
by surrendering the country occupied by the invader, 
and the son of her king as hostage. It would appear 
that the Ghorian monarch, under the pretext that 
the conditions made by Khusri Malik had not been 
fulfilled, returned subsequently to Lahor, but was 
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repulsed and compelled to withdraw. In his absence, 
Khusri Malik, making an alliance with the Gakk’hars 
of the hills, made a raid upon Sidlkét, but was re- 
pulsed. This enterprise demonstrated to the Ghorian 
monarch the necessity of bringing the whole matter to 
a prompt conclusion. Feigning a desire to negotiate 
peace, he enticed Khtisrti and his army away from 
Léhor ; then suddenly interposing between him and 
that city he made prisoner of the one and occupied 
the other. Khtisri and his son were doomed to 
imprisonment for hfe, but a little later they were 
murdered. With the deposition of Khusrt terminated 
the rule of the Ghaznivide dynasty (1187.) 
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CHAPTER III. 
HISTORIOAL.—THE HOUSE OF GHOR. 


THE descent of the house of Ghor has been discussed 
by Professor Dorn, by Mountstuart Elphinstone, by 
De Gingues, and by other eminent authorities. The 
balance of opinion is in favour of their pure Afghan 
origin, and I cannot but think it most probable that 
they were descended from the survivors of the tribe 
which attempted to plunder the soldiers of Mahmitid on 
their return from India, laden with booty, in 1010, and 
who were attacked and nearly exterminated by that 
prince ‘in the strong country of Ghor,”’ some months 
later.* 

On the disappearance from the scene of the last 
scion of the Ghaznivide house the Ghorians invaded 
India. Ghiyds-u-Din Ghori had early associated 
with himself in the government his brother, Moham- 
mad Shahdb-u-Din, and it was this brother who had 


* Vide “ Hanway’s Travels,” vol. ii. page 98. Compare Elphin- 
stone’s “ History of India,” vol. i. pages 550 and 559, and note. 
Vide also Brigg’s “ Ferishta,” vol. i. page 161. 
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conducted the final operations against Khisri Malik, 
described in the previous chapter, and who commanded 
the army ordered to operate in India. As he subse- 
quently ascended the throne with the title of Ma- 
hammad Ghori, it will save confusion if I refer to him 
under that name. 

The Panjéb having been annexed, Mahammad Ghori 
settled the country, and returned to Ghazni. Two 
years later (1189) he set out on his first expedition 
across the Satlaj. He knew that the enemy he would 
have to encounter was no mean one, that the Rajé of 
all Rajasthan, Prithi Raja, disposed of the troops 
of Rajputdna and of Dehli, and that the kingdom of 
Kandoj had recovered its ancient power and splendour. 
He knew that the Raéjpits whom he would have to 
encounter were better trained, better disciplined, and 
better commanded than the soldiers who had followed 
Jaipél and A’nand-pal; that they had profited by the 
experience they had had of Mahomedan soldiers, and 
would be ready to look them in the face. But he was 
bent on permanent conquest, and he went prepared 
to enforce it. 

Crossing the Satlaj, he marched on Bitanda,* in 
Patiala, then a town of some consideration, occupied 
it; advanced to Thdnésar, occupied that; and then 
marched on Dehli by way of Karnal. The distance 
between Thdnésar and Karndl is twenty-three miles ; 


* Ferishta states that he first marched into Ajmir, where he 
took the town of Batanda. But there is no such town in Ajmir, 
and there is no record that Mahammad Ghéri made at this particular 
time any other conquest in that country. 
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the country is a broad plam. At Tirdéori, midway 
between the two places, he was met by the armies 
of Prithi Rae, Rdéjé of Raéjdsthan, of Chéwand Rae, 
Viceroy of Dehli, and of other vassal princes, amount- 
ing to two hundred thousand men, with three thousand 
elephants. The army of Mahammad Ghori was smaller 
in numbers but it was a well-tried and unbeaten force. 
With it he believed he could effectually put in practice 
the old Ghaznivide plan of disheartening the enemy 
by a succession of charges, and then breaking them by 
one general assault. He tried it on this occasion, 
sending squadron on squadron in quick succession 
against the Hindi centre, which appeared weakened 
by the great length to which the line extended. But 
its weakness was not real. Behind the first line the 
Hindi leaders had placed their best infantry, and they 
had planned that whilst these should offer to the on- 
slaught of the Moslems a stern and stubborn resistance, 
their wings should lap over and enclose them. So it 
happened. The Hindu centre remained firm and solid, 
proof against repeated attacks. Then the wings, 
wheeling inwards, took the enemy in flank and rear. 
The followers of Mahammad Ghori saw that defeat 
was inevitable and began to flee. He saw that defeat 
was inevitable but did not flee. Despair added fury to 
his normal courage. He dashed through the enemy, and 
came so near to the Viceroy of Dehli that he wounded 
him in the mouth with his lance. He would have 
pressed on, but the Viceroy, a brave man, delivered a 
counter blow which almost drove him to the ground. 
Some of the few attendants who had followed Ma- 
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hammad managed then to mount him upon a horse 
and carry him from the field. But the rout was com- 
plete. His army was pursued for forty miles. The 
remnants, however, collected at Bitanda,* where they 
were besieged for thirteen months. At the end of that 
time they were granted terms. 

Mahammad Ghori proceeded after his defeat to 
Ghor, there to visit his brother. He then returned to 
Ghazni. The disgrace he had met with rankled in 
his heart, and, though he devoted some time to 
pleasure, in the hope of driving it from his memory, 
it would not leave him. There was but one mode of 
atoning for it, and that was to avenge it. 

Accordingly, he raised another army, and, two years 
after his first defeat, he again set out (1191). The 
court poet of the day, Hasan Nizami, thus describes 
him at the moment of his departure :—t 


“ His standards proclaim victory. 
Indeed, they are almost prepared to write the book of victory, 
His ensigns and black umbrella are full of adornment, 
How beautiful on the face of time are the curls and freckles of 
the State!” 


He marched, says Ferishta, by way of Peshawar, 
Miiltén, and Lahor, and advanced to the river Saras- 
vati, on the other bank of which the Hindi host was 
encamped. The Sarasvati is a small river in Sirhind, 


* The retreat on Batanda, nowhere disputed, and the fact, pre- 
sently to be recorded, that the next battle was fought on the 
Sarasvati river, seem clearly to show that the Bitanda referred to 
was the town of that name in Patiala. 

¢ Elliot’s “‘ History of India,” vol. u. page 212. 
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rising in the slopes of the Himélayas, losing itself in 
the great sandy desert, and, except during the rainy 
season, is merely “a small thread of running water.”’ 
It is regarded with peculiar veneration by the Hindis. 
At the time of which I am writing, it was swollen 
beyond its ordinary depth. 

The Rajput chiefs were so confident of success that 
they offered terms to the enemy. Mahammad Ghori 
replied in such a manner as to induce the belief that 
he was aware of his own weakness but that he 
could not act without his brother’s orders. This 
answer had the effect of causing the Hindi leaders to 
abate their wonted caution. Mahammad Ghori, who 
had anticipated this, was thus able to cross the river a 
little before dawn, and to attack them in their 
camp. Their great numbers enabled them, however, 
to hold the Mahomedans in check whilst they were 
changing their front and forming up. They succeeded 
in accomplishing this manoeuvre. 

Mahammad Ghori had, meanwhile, drawn up his 
men to oppose the new order of the enemy. His plan 
was still to weary out the enemy by charges of cavalry, 
but, to prevent himself from being surrounded, the 
charges were to be made, as it were, in retreat. That 
is, each division, after charging and firing its arrows, 
had orders to wheel to the rear, its place being at once 
taken by the next division, to which similar orders 
were issued. In this manner he fought the battle till 
sunset, drawing the enemy on, then checking them, 
then drawing them on again, always fatiguing them, 
but never letting them get behind him. By sunset he 
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thought he had sufficiently worn out the Hindis. 
Placing himself, then, at the head of twelve thousand 
of his best horsemen, he charged their centre—this 
time not to let it go. The assault was so tremendous, 
and his grip was so firm, that it decided the battle. 
The centre gave way, the wings followed, and in a few 
minutes the entire Hindi army was fleeing in con- 
fusion. 

The Viceroy of Dehli was killed on the field. The 
King of Rajdsthén, Prithi Raj, was taken prisoner, 
and put to death. The royal tents and camp equipage, 
and their contents, were taken. Mahammad Ghori 
marched at once on Ajmir, taking many important 
places, among others Hansi, on his way. Arriving at 
Ajmir he put several thousands of the inhabitants 
to the sword and made slaves of many others. He 
then laid on the country a heavy tribute, and returned 
to Ghazni. Behind him he left “‘his faithful friend and 
slave,’ afterwards his successor, Malik Kutb-u-Din 
Aibak, who, in his absence, took possession of Mirath, 
of Aligarh, and of Dehh.* 

But there was another Hindt sovereign yet unsub- 
dued, the Raja of Kandoj. This Raja was the greatest 
in India. According to the Mahomedan historian, 
Ibn Asir, his territories “‘ extended lengthways from 
the borders of China to the province of Malwa, and in 
breadth from the sea to within ten days journey of 
Léhor.” Though this is a poetical description it is 


* It is owing to this circumstance, says “ Ferishta,” that foreign 
nations say: “The empire of Dehli was founded by a siave.” 
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certain that the territories of the Rajas of Kanéaoj 
were very considerable, extending probably from 
Aligarh to below Bandras, and embracing a consider- 
able tract to the west of the Jamnd. It is probable 
that this king, who is called Jai Chand, had been con- 
siderably alarmed for his own safety by the capture of 
Dehli and Aligarh, for it is asserted* that it was he 
who collected his forces and became the aggressor. It 
was to punish this aggression that Mahammad Ghori 
came down once more with an army from Ghazni. 

The two armies met at Itéwah. The vanguard of 
the Ghorian army was led by Kutb-u-Din, and the 
onslaught of that vanguard sufficed to put to flight 
the Hindi host. But the defeat was not the less 
crushing because so easily won. The slaughter was 
immense; ninety elephants were captured, and the 
King of Kandoj+ was left dead on the field. As one 
great consequence of it Banaras fell into the victor’s 
hands, and saw her temples desecrated, and her 
treasures carried off ‘‘ upon fourteen hundred camels.” 
Nor was this all. The great kingdom of Kandoj 
never recovered from the shock. The Mahomedan 
dominion was soon to extend beyond even its borders 
ito Bihar. 

Mahammad Ghori returned to Ghazni, leaving at 


* Elliot’s “ History of India,” vol. ii. page 251. 

¢ The death of this R4ja afforded the first known instance of the 
use of artificial teeth. “The Hindé king,” writes Ibn Asir, “ was 
slain, and no one would have recognised his corpse but for the fact 
of his teeth, which were weak at their roots, being fastened in with 
golden wire.” —Elliot’s “ History of India,” vol. ii. 
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Aligarh, Kutb-u-Din as his viceroy, to complete his 
work. Some disturbances in Ajmir, quelled without 
difficulty, afforded to the viceroy the opportunity of 
penetrating into Gujrét, the scene of Mahmtid’s 
triumph. He was re-called thence by pressing orders 
from Ghazni. 

Mahammad Ghori, in fact, was on his way to Hin- 
dustan, and needed all his forces. This prince, anxious 
to consolidate his authority in central India, marched 
on Bidna, an important place about fifty miles from 
Agra, took it, and planted there an Afghdn colony, 
naming Bahé-u-Din as its governor. He was about 
to march against the fortress of Gwalidér—the fortress 
on the hill still existing—when the outbreak of troubles 
in Khorasan re-called him to Ghazni. The siege was 
consequently prosecuted by his heutenants. Gwéalidr 
fell; but Kutb-u-Din advancing far into Ajmir to 
support the Hindu tributary prince he had placed 
there on the throne, was assailed in such force by the 
combined Hindi forces of Gujrat, Nagor, and Mhér- 
wara, that he was forced to retreat on the town. The 
following year, however, he not only avenged his 
defeat, but succeeded in taking the forts of Kalinjar 
and of Kdlpi and in conquering Rohilkhand. 

Meanwhile, Mahammad Ghori had not only quelled 
the troubles in Khordsdn, but had re-annexed to 
the Ghazni sovereignty Herdt and its dependencies. 
Whilst engaged in making these conquests he had 
become, by the death of his brother, the sole reigning 
king. 

Almost his first act, after he had been crowned, was 
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to attempt to recover the kingdoms of Khwérizm,— 
that important appanage that had been severed by the 
Séljviks from the Ghaznivide monarchy. He advanced 
into the country, conquered it, and forced its sovereign 
to take refuge in his capital, the only place remaining 
to him. Here he besieged him. But the King of 
Khwarizm defended himself with so much ability and 
resolution that the besiegers lost many men without 
gaining any corresponding advantage. The King of 
Khwarizm had, meanwhile, sent pressing letters to the 
Khitan Tartars—the same tribe which had, after the 
overthrow of the Séljiks in Khordsén, momentarily 
occupied Ghazni—and these were now responding to his 
call. They advanced in such force, and so suddenly, 
that Mahammad Ghori, to save himself and his army 
from absolute destruction, was obliged to fight at a 
great disadvantage. Never did he display more skill 
or greater courage—but the odds against him were 
altogether out of proportion, and he was completely 
defeated. 

He fled towards Ghazni, but his retreat was cut off. 
Of his whole army scarcely more than a hundred clung 
to him. But with these he made a desperate charge, 
fairly to be ranked with that made on the overwhelm- 
ing Hindt force at Tirdori. It had the same success. 
He cut his way through the enemy with his following, 
and gained the fort of Andkhd.* 

But in Andkhdé he was enclosed. There was no 


* Andkhé is now an important place just within the frontier of 
Afghan Tarkistén, not far from Khojé Saleh. 
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escape. Resistance was futile. His presence too was 
required at his capital. He agreed, then, willingly, to 
purchase his freedom by the payment of a large sum 
of money. 

His presence was indeed required at the capital. 
The total defeat of his army had spread dismay. The 
report of his death following hard upon the news 
of his defeat incited disorder. One of his officers 
seized Multén. His favourite slave proclaimed him- 
self in Ghazni. Suddenly the released monarch 
appeared on the scene. Ghazni refused to open her 
gates to him. He marched, therefore, on Multan, 
took it, enlisted troops on the Indian borders, and 
returned to Ghazni, which, as abject now as it had 
been insolent before, yielded to him without a blow. 
Concluding, then, a peace with the King of Khwéarizm, 
he marched into the Panjab to punish the Gakk’hars of 
the hills, who had invaded and plundered that pro- 
vince. Attacked by the king from the direction of 
Afghanistan, and by his faithful heutenant, Kutb-u-Din, 
from that of India, these marauders were soon subdued. 
Mahammad Ghori then proceeded to reside at Lahor. 

Whilst residing here he planned a final expedition to 
Khwérizm—an expedition which he was resolved to 
make decisive. He marched then towards Ghazni. He 
had reached the Indus, and had laid himself to rest on 
his bed in a tent on the banks of that river, when some 
Gakk’hars noticing his exposed situation, resolved to 
make away with him. They crossed the river in the 
dead of night, entered his tent unopposed, and 
murdered him as he slept. 
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The titular successor of Mahammad Ghori, was his 
nephew, Mahmtid; but the influence and authority of 
Kutb-u-Din preponderated over the ties of blood. 
Mahmtd himself, seeing how vain would be his 
opposition to such a man, resigned to him the ensigns 
of sovereignty at Laéhor, and returned to his ancestral 
home in the mountains of Ghor (1206). The real 
successor then was Kutb-u-Din. 

But with the accession of Kutb-u-Din, the history of 
Afghanistan as an independent kingdom temporarily 
ceases. The slave king elected to be ruler of the 
Hindtistén which he had conquered, and took up his 
abode at Dehli. With the eclipse of the house of 
Ghor Ghazni was forgotten. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HISTORICAL.—THE TRANSITION TO THE MOGHOL. 


Kours-vu-Din had transferred the seat of government to 
Hindustan. Immediately, his father-in-law, Tdj-u- 
Din Eldéz—the slave who had shut the gates of 
Ghazni against Mahammad Ghori after his defeat in 
Khwarizm, and who had been subsequently pardoned 
by his master—was proclaimed King of Ghazni by 
Mahmud, Mahmud retaining for himself the mountain 
throne of Ghor, and with it the overlordship over 
Afghanistan. The united forces of both princes suc- 
ceeded in reducing Heraét and the country—now 
forming the western boundary of Afghanistén—between 
it and Sistén. But here their success ended. At- 
tempting to recover the northern districts now known 
as Afghdén Tiirkistan, they were defeated by Maham- 
mad Khan, King of Khwéarizm, and were even forced 
to yield up Ghazni. In the height of his distress, T4j- 
u-Din fell back on the post of Kurm.* It would 





* In the text Kirman. In his “ Chronicles of the Pathan Kings 
of Dehli,” page 26, Mr. Edward Thomas advances an ingenious 
argument to show the identity of Kirman with Karn, the fort on 
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seem that at this place Taj-u-Din made peace with his 
conqueror, for he is next heard of as raising troops to 
attack Léhor and India. He actually penetrated as 
far as Thdnésar; but there he was defeated and taken 
prisoner by Shams-u-Din Altmdash, the son-in-law of 
Kutb-u-Din, and at that time King of Dehli (1215). 
He died a prisoner. 

Meanwhile Afghanistan had fallen under the domin- 
ation of Mahammad Khan, King of Khwarizm. The 
events of the reigns of this prince and his successor 
are so completely absorbed in the greater career of 
the new Attila of the north, the far-famed leader of 
the Moghols, Chingiz Khan, that I pass over the 
lesser to deal with the greater subject. 

For many ages the Tartar tribes in the north of 
Asia, occupying the wild desert and mountainous 
country north and north-west of the kingdom of 
Khwadrizm, “ had carried on war with each other, un- 
known to or unregarded by the conterminous nations, 
or known to their Chinese and Ttirki neighbours 
alone.”’* One of these tribes was the Mongol, Mighil, 
or as it is generally spelt, Moghol. They were an 
ugly race, with yellow complexions, high cheek-bones, 
small eyes, and large mouths. But they had in them 
the stuff out of which were made the devastators of 


the river of that name. I have not space for that part of the 
argument which deals with the orthographic question. But I may 
be permitted to state my opinion that Mr. Thomas has clearly 
established that the geographical requirements of Kirm&n are 
met by the actual position of Karm. 

* Erskine’s “ History of India,” Introduction. 
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the earth, and they only wanted a leader. Suddenly 
that leader appeared in the person of Chinghiz Khan. 
Writing being then unknown to the Moghol race, it is 
impossible to fix accurately the date of the birth of this 
conqueror. Historical events sufficiently demonstrate, 
however, that it occurred about the year 1155. The 
death of his father, when he had attained the age of 
thirteen years, brought him into rude contact with the 
world. He had many rivals with whom to contend, 
and his first experiences were of the severest. Now 
buffeted by fortune, now rising superior to all the arts 
of his enemies, he finally established his supremacy by 
two acts. The first was the complete defeat of his 
rivals on the field of battle, with an army counting 
only one-fourth of the number of theirs; the second, 
a deed of atrocious cruelty with which he crowned his 
victory. It is asserted that having taken many pri- 
soners, he prepared eighty huge cauldrons, filled them 
with boiling water, and in them cast his still living 
captives. Far from alienating the barbarous tribes in 
the midst of whom he lived, this atrocious act cowed 
and subdued them. In the perpetrator they recognised 
their master. 

The power thus established by cruelty was con- 
solidated by the display of a force of character, of 
a capacity to influence men’s minds, to bend them to 
one resolute will, such as has been rarely surpassed. 
In the course of a few years, Chinghiz Khan had es- 
tablished his supremacy over the vast country bordered 
in the east by China, in the north and west by the 
Volga and the Caspian. Proclaimed the Great Khan 
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of the Tartars, having conquered Western China, and 
penetrated as far as Pekin, Chinghiz Khan found the 
kingdom of Khwéarizm a bar to further conquests to 
the south. 

At that time (1219) Mahammad Khan was King of 
Khwéarizm. 'Thedominions of this prince included the 
countries of Bokhdra, Samarkand, Khokand, Kadsh- 
gar, Persia, Afghdnistén and Beltichistan, down to the 
Indus. Suddenly, Chinghiz Khan attacked him with 
three armies. The first, following to a certain point 
the course of the Jaxartes, descended upon Khiva; 
the second, ascending that river, occupied Khojind, 
and conquered the country now known as Ferghana ; 
the third, commanded by Chinghiz Khan in person, 
crossed the river, and penetrating into the country, 
took Bokhdra and Samarkand. In a few days the 
entire territory north of the Oxus was in the hands of 
the conqueror. 

Meanwhile, the king, Mahammad Khan, sensible 
of his mability to oppose the Moghol horde, had re- 
treated to Nishapor in Khorasan. Chinghiz Khan, oc- 
cupied with Samarkand, sent a corps of twenty thou- 
sand men, under two of his generals, to pursue him. 
Mahammad Khan fled. The Moghol generals arriving 
at Nishdpor, and finding their prey had escaped, then 
conceived and executed one of the most daring projects 
that ever entered into the heart even of a Moghol. 
They ravaged the whole of Western Persia, conquered 
Trans-Caucasia, crossed then the range of the 
Caucasus, occupied Derbend, defeated there an army 
composed of the various peoples of the countries they 
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had traversed and were traversing, and drove them 
beyond the Dnieper. Some of the fugitives even 
crossed the Danube in their terror. So great and so 
general was the alarm, that the inhabitants of the 
Russian provinces of Kief, of Smolensko, and of 
Tchernigov, dreading lest’ they too should be attacked 
in their turn, combined to attempt to drive the enemy 
from the country he had but just gained. In the 
battle on the banks of the Dnieper that followed, 
the allied patriots were defeated. The Moghols then 
crossed that river, and penetrated into Bulgaria. 
Thence they returned to rejoin the main army. 
Meanwhile, Mahammad Khan, despairing of safety 
on the mainland, had fled for refuge to one of the 
small islands of the Caspian. There he died (1220). 
His son and successor, Jalal-u-Din, was a man of very 
different temper. In Khwaérizm when he heard of his 
father’s death, he at once assembled his adherents, 
attacked and dispersed the troops sent to oppose 
him, and leaving in that province a sufficient body 
of troops under his brothers, pushed on to Nishapor, 
there to endeavour to recruit a new army. Chin- 
ghiz Khd4n, meanwhile, on the first news of the 
outbreak in Khwarizm, had hastened to that province, 
had suppressed the rebellion, killing in battle the two 
brothers of Jaldl-u-Din, and had then marched south- 
ward, capturing in succession Balkh, Mérv, Herat, 
Nishépor, and Tis (near the site of the modern 
Meshed). An army corps of thirty thousand men 
which he had sent to watch Jalal-u-Din, was, however, 
defeated by that prince, who had succeeded in raising 
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double that number. Chinghiz Kh4n, indignant at this 
reverse, dashed at once in pursuit of the victor, who, 
abandoned by some of his generals, was making the 
best of his way to India. Chinghiz overtook him at 
the Indus, totally defeated his army, Jaldl-u-Din him- 
self owing his escape solely to the daring with which 
he cut through his enemies and swam the river. The 
Moghol army then ravaged the Panjab, and returned 
to Tartary (1224). Subsequently Chinghiz completed 
the conquest of China, and there died (1227). 

Jalal-u-Din, meanwhile, escaped from the battle- 
field on the Indus, had, after many adventures, re- 
established his authority in Persia. But Afghdnistdn 
remained until the year 1251 under the rule of Chinghiz 
Khan and successors. During that period the enslaved 
country had no history. 

In that year, Shir Khan, the governor of the Pan- 
j4b for the King of Dehli, Nasir-u-Din Mahmid, 
invaded Afghanistén, seized upon Ghazni and Kabul, 
and annexed them to the Dehli monarchy. It is 
probable that they were speedily recovered, for not 
only, in subsequent years, do we find the Moghols 
making repeated incursions into India, but in the 
year 1336 traces appear of a new Afghdén dynasty 
seated on the throne of Ghazni, owning subordination 
to, and acknowledging the suzerainty of, the Moghols 
of Central Asia. 

This Afghén dynasty, like that which preceded it, 
came from Ghor. Probably it was the chief of the 
Afghan tribe in the Ghor mountains to whom the 
Moghol suzerain delegated his anthority. They ruled 
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from 1836 to 13883. The first sovereign, Shams-u-Din 
Ghori, and his two immediate successors, Ruikh-u-Din, 
and Fakhriidin Ghori, accepted the position and per- 
formed the duties assigned to them. The fourth of 
the race on the throne, Ghiyas-u-Din Ghori, asserted 
his independence, and handed it down to his successors, 
Shams-u-Din, Malek HA4fiz, Moez-u-Din Hasén, and 
Ghiyas-u-Din. But in the reign of the last-named 
prince the dynasty and the independence came alike to 
an untimely end. 

Taimdr, known also in history as Tamerlane, was 
born at Késh, near Samarkand, about the year 1336. 
His family had been settled there for two hundred 
years, and had held high positions. Taimtr possessed 
very much the same organising genius as Chinghiz 
Khan, from whom, in the female line, he was de- 
scended ; he almost equalled him in ferocity, and sur- 
passed him in perfidy, whilst his aims, if as vast, were 
at least as reckless. At an early age he had succeeded 
in gathering in his own hands the guiding-reins of the 
Tartar tribes in Central Asia, and finding himself 
master, he began at once to carry terror and devasta- 
tion into neighbouring countries. Afghdnistén and 
Persia at once fell before him. He then carried his 
arms into Circassia, Georgia, Mesopatamia, and the 
southern parts of Russia. Having laid waste these 
countries, he prepared to invade India by way of the 
Hindi Kiish, K4bul, Banu, and Dinkot, on the Indus. 
Into that expedition, little affecting Afghanistan, I do 
not propose to follow him. It will suffice to state that 
from the first invasion of Taimitr, 13838, until after 

Q * 
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the accession of Babar, Afghdnistén had no history of 
her own. Portions of her territory are occasionally 
mentioned for some or other specific quality by the 
historians. Thus, Herdt is spoken of during the fifty 
years prior to the accession of Babar, as having been 
the most magnificent city in the Hast, celebrated not 
merely for the beauty and splendour of its court, the 
architectural beauty of its mosques, tombs, colleges, 
and palaces, but as being the resort of the greatest 
divines, philosophers, poets, and historians of the age. 
At this time Herdét was the capital of Khordésdn, and 
that province was governed by Hisén Mirza, the most 
powerful of the princes of the House of Taimir.* 
Kabul and Ghazni were then likewise ruled over by a 
prince of the same house, Stltaén U‘ligh Mirza, but of 
the internal administration of the country, and of the 
conduct and character of its people, I have been unable 
to find any trace whatever. With the death of U’ligh 
Mirza, however, the dry bones of its history suddenly 
recover their vitality. 

The vast dominions of Taimutr, divided after his 
death, had been reunited into one kingdom by his 
great-grandson Abusaid, fourth from him in order of 
succession. On the death of Abtsaid the empire was 
again partitioned. Whilst the three elder sons divided 
the countries north of the Oxus, the youngest son, 
Ulagh Mirza, was allotted Kabul and Ghazni :—the 
adjoming territory of Khordsén, with Herdt as its 
capital, fallmg to a more distant relation—the Hisén 
Mirza previously referred to. 

* « Erskine’s History of India.” Memoirs of B&bar. 
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U‘ligh Mirza, Prince of Ghazni and K4bul, died in 
the year 1502. His death was the signal for intrigues 
and assassinations, one usurper following another, 
when in 1504, Prince Babar, who but three months 
before had been forced to leave his kingdom of Fer- 
ghana as a homeless exile, appeared before Kabul 
and took it. 

Space will not permit me to do more than give a 
short summary of the previous career of this extra- 
ordinary man. The sixth in descent from Taimir, he 
was born in 1482. At the age of twelve he inherited 
by the death of his father the kingdom of Ferghana.* 
He was not yet fifteen when the troubles in Samar- 
kand induced him to attempt the conquest of that 
province. He conquered and occupied the capital ; 
but the task of governing and maintaining the country 
was beyond the means at his disposal, and after an 
occupation of little more than three months he was 
compelled to evacuate it, and fall back on Ferghdna. 
His absence from that province had, however, proved 
fatal to him. Plots against him had been fomented, 
and he discovered one morning that he was a king 
without a kingdom. 

By the means common in those days, he was able to 
raise a sufficient force to recover Ferghané, and he 
was even meditating another raid against Samarkand, 
when the Uzbég Tartars invaded Central Asia and 
forced Babar to seek refuge in the mountains. Here 


* A rich country on the upper course of the Jaxartes. It is 
also called Khokand. 
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he lived for some years the life of a true adventurer ; 
now an exile in the desert; now a monarch on a 
throne. He gained and lost Samarkand; he was 
buoyed up by hopes of Ferghana; but he was always 
happy, always joyous, always confident in the future. 

At length, however, fortune seemed to shut out 
from him the last hope of success, and in his twenty- 
third year Babar was forced to cross the Oxus and 
take refuge in Kinditz, between Balkh and Badékshan, 
the governor of which was Kushri Shah. Here he 
succeeded in raising a force of Moghols. At their 
head, he marched on Ka4bul, and took it. 

At the time that he conquered Kabul that country 
comprehended the long and narrow plains running 
nearly from south to north between Ghazni and the 
capital; the whole mountainous territory reaching to 
the Koh-i1-Baba and the Hindt Kush, and thence down 
to the confines of what is now British territory as far as 
Fort Karm. The mountainous tribes were more pre- 
datory and more independent than they are even at 
the present day. 

At the head of an army of freelances Babar felt 
that his only chance of safety lay m engaging 
his followers in new adventures. He first led them 
against Kandahar, which he conquered. Within two 
hundred and forty miles of Herat, he thought it then 
advisable to make a journey thither, in order, with his 
relative, its ruler, to concert measures against their 
joint enemies, the Uzbég Turks. During his absence 
his brother Jahangir revolted and fled to Ghazni. 
Then his Moghol soldiers mutinied. No sooner had 
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Bébar, returning to KAbul, put an end to these disor- 
ders, than a more dangerous outbreak, instigated and 
abetted by the Moghols he had brought with him, 
took place. Babar, escaping with difficulty from 
K4ébul, put himself at the head of a few devoted 
followers, and made head against his enemies. By his 
courage and his activity he made up for the smallness 
of his following, and, ever present where he was 
needed, ever taking advantage of the opportunities 
that offered, he in the end suppressed the revolt. 

The Uzbégs, meanwhile, were advancing as the 
other Turki tribes had advanced before them. They 
swarmed into Khorésdn, occupied Herat, then besieged 
and took Kandéhér. Ghazni and Kabul were now 
threatened, when, happily for Baber, the King of 
Persia, alarmed at the conquest of Khordsdn, ad- 
vanced against the Uzbégs, defeated them with great 
slaughter, and drove them across the Oxus. 

To be safe only, was never with Babar the su- 
premest good. For him safety meant opportunity for 
fresh conquests. The defeat of the Uzbégs by the 
Persians re-awakened then the old longing for Samar- 
kand. That city had been his first conquest—the 
scene also of his first rebuff. He must woo her once 
again. 

He wooed and won her (1511). But again was 
Samarkand fickle. She welcomed back his old enemies 
the Uzbégs, and after a contest ranging over two years, 
he lost, not only her, but every other possession across 
the Oxus. 

Thrown back then on Afghanistan, he recovered 
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Kand4har. He could not, however, be content with 
a country of rocks and stones. Opportunely at 
this moment there came to him a cry for aid from 
Dadlat Khan, the Afghan viceroy of the Panjab for 
Ibr4him Lodi Afghan, King of Dehli. Simultaneously 
the Ran4& of Chitér sent a messenger to promise his 
aid uf Babar should invade India. The invitation pro- 
mised too much to allow Babar to refuse it. King of 
Kabul and Ghazni, he crossed the Indus (1525-26), 
and advanced unopposed on Lahor, defeated there the 
army that had been hurriedly raised to oppose him, 
reduced that city to ashes, and advanced towards 
Dehli. The rebellion of Ddolat Khan, and the news 
that the Uzbégs had invaded Balkh, recalled him to 
the north ere he could reach the imperial city. In his 
absence, however, Daolat Khdén was overcome, but his 
general advancing then incautiously on Dehli, was 
defeated by its king, Ibrahim Khén Lodi, under its 
walls. Babar, having driven back the Uzbégs, re- 
turned to repair this disaster. At the head of twelve 
thousand men he met Ibrahim, commanding one hun- 
dred thousand men, at Panipat, a place always favour- 
able to an invader from the north. <A daring and 
competent general, he found himself opposed to one 
who was utterly ignorant of war, and who was too 
self-willed to be led by others. The result was never 
doubtful. The Indian army was defeated with great 
slaughter, its king was left dead on the field, Dehli 
opened its gates, and Babar marched at once on Agra, 
to be proclaimed there (May 10, 1526) the first 
Emperor of India, to enter upon a sovereignty which, 
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as the Great Moghol, he was to transmit to a long 
series of descendants, and which was destined to 


remain in one form or other in his family till the great 
crisis of 1857. 
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CHAPTER YV. 


HISTORICAL.—HUMAYUN AND KAMRAN. 


Ba’Bar’s rule of four years and a half in India belongs 
to the history of that country. During that period 
Afghanistén remained a province governed under his 
orders by his second son Kémrdn. On the death of 
Babar (December 26, 1530), whilst his eldest son, 
Huméaytn, succeeded to the throne of Agra; Kébul, 
Ghazni, and Kandahar, contmued a semi-independent 
kingdom under the rule of Kamran, the overlordship 
of Humdyitn, if existing in theory, not being acknow- 
ledged in fact. In the course of the two years that 
followed, the new King of K4bul obtained from the 
weakness and the necessities of his brother, Humayun, 
the cession of the Panj4b, and with it the country 
south-east of the Satlaj, as far as the important towns 
of Hissar and Hansi. 

K4émrd4n was a man who to a headstrong nature 
added an ambition which never hesitated at the means 
to be employed. For three years after the acquisition 
of the Panjaéb, however, this master passion seemed to 
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lay dormant within him. During that period he would 
appear to have devoted all his energies to the internal 
administration of his dominions, and to the formation 
of a well-disciplined army. But in 1535 the Shéh of 
Persia, Shah Tahmasp, had but just succeeded in 
driving the Uzbég Turks from Khorasan, and in 
occupying Herat. He had bestowed the government 
of this place upon his brother, a man of weak nature, 
who, first rebelling against the Shah, then endeavoured 
to obtain a secure place of refuge for himself by 
besieging Kandéhér. Kanddéhdr was defended by 
Amir Khwaja Kilan, one of the best officers of King 
Ka4mran, with a small but well-trained garrison. For 
eight months he foiled all the efforts of the besiegers. 
Meanwhile King Kamran, after some delay, marched 
with an army of twenty thousand men to relieve him. 
On Kamrdén’s approach, the Herdti army raised the 
siege, and took up a position some ten miles from the 
city. Kamran effecting then a junction with the 
governor, Khwaja Kalan, attacked the enemy, and, 
mainly in consequence of the skill and conduct of his 
subordinate, totally defeated him. As this defeat 
seemed to secure his western border, Kamran returned 
to Léhor. 

But he was reckoning without the ambition of his 
neighbour. Another invasion of the Uzbégs—an in- 
vasion followed almost instantly by the sacking by 
those barbarians of the beautiful city of Herét—called 
into Khordsdn the Shah of Persia in person. Shah 
Tahmasp found little difficulty in driving the Uzbégs 
from Herat; then looking round for fresh conquests, 
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he recalled the brother who had rebelled against him, 
and taking from him the plan which in his hands 
had miscarried, marched upon Kanddhd4r. Kandahar 
was unprepared to resist him. She had neither pro- 
visions, nor stores, nor even a sufficient number of 
troops. The governor, Amir Khwaja Kildn, resolved 
under these circumstances, as he could not defend the 
city, at least to save its palaces from destruction, its 
people from the horrors of a storm. Placing his 
palace in the best possible order, arranged for a royal 
reception, he sent a message to the Shah, to the effect 
that, unable to defend the place, or to meet him in the 
field, he had considered that the only courteous and 
honourable course open to him was to make Kandahar 
fit for the reception of the guest whom he could not 
entertain in person. He then retired on Léhor. The 
Shah entered Kandahar. 

Kaémran could not appreciate the refined conduct of 
his agent. He complained that at least an attempt at 
resistance should have been made, and that he might 
then have been able once more to relieve the place. 
Now, he had to reconquer it. He set out as soon 
as possible with an army for that purpose, reached it, 
and sat down before it. The Shah had returned to 
Persia, but had left behind a sufficient garrison. The 
place resisted for some time, but finally surrendered, 
on the condition of obtaining a free departure for the 
garrison. Kaémran having then restored the fortifica- 
tions, returned to Léhor. 

Up to this time the conduct of King K4mran had 
been wise and prudent. But he had not been tempted. 
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He was soon to show that it had been based rather on 
the exigencies of the moment than on a ripe and solid 
judgment. It happened in the year 1538-9 the 
empire of his brother Humdéytin was in imminent 
danger. At the head of a dispirited army, weakened 
by sickness, he lay encamped at the village of Chausa, 
close to the point where the Karamndsa falls into the 
Ganges, shut out from the north-west provinces by 
the superior army of his competitor, Shir Khan, ad- 
vantageously posted in an intrenched camp. In the 
upper provinces, his brother, Hindal, in arms against 
him, occupied Agra, and was threatening to march on 
Dehli. Such were the circumstances under which the 
aid of the King of Kabul was invoked. 

It was in the power of K4mran to restore Humaytn. 
He entered Hindtstan, and marched on Dehli. Find- 
ing that place holding out for Huméytn, under his 
cousin, he continued his progress to Agra. On his 
approach, Hindal abandoned the place, renounced the 
contest, and returned to Mewdat, his government. 
Kémrén then advanced against Shir Khan, who con- 
tinued to lie encamped in front of Humdyin’s army. 
Kémrdn had the fate of India in his hands. That 
knowledge ruined him. Were he to beat Shir Khan— 
and he felt he could beat him—he would beat him for 
the advantage of Humdyiin. Far better, he thought, 
to allow the two rivals to fight it out, and then to 
beat the conqueror himself—for himself. So think- 
ing, he acted—leaving Humdéyin to his fate, and 
returning to Agra. There, two months later, he was 
joined by Huméyin—not in the guise of a conqueror 
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—but a helpless, wounded fugitive, escaped by flight 
from the surprise and defeat of his army by Shir 
Khan at Chausaé on the 27th of June 1539. 

Huméytin had indeed left to him of his mighty 
empire only Agra and Dehli and the tract between 
the two cities. He did not retain these long. A good 
understanding between the two brothers had never 
existed since Kémrdn had allowed ambition to over- 
come his better feelings. And now, though it was 
patent to him and to all around him that his zealous 
support of Humdyin would sustain the empire founded 
by his father, he determined to risk its ruin rather 
than secure the re-establishment of his brother. He 
could not indeed prevent some of his chiefs, more loyal 
than himself, from casting in their lot with Huméyin. 
He wasted seven months at Agra. His longing to 
return, added to the extreme heat of the climate, 
brought on a severe attack of fever. When the 
cessation of this enabled him to move, he returned 
to Lahor, leaving his brother to meet the army with 
which Shir Kha4n, after conquering the country below 
and to the east of Agra, was now advancing against 
him. 

The result showed the short-sightedness of pure 
selfishness. In the contest that followed, Humdéyin 
was totally defeated, and fled with a few faithful 
followers to Lahor. His arrival at that city as a 
fugitive caused the scales to fall from the eyes of 
Kémrén. Far from lessening his danger by his selfish 
conduct at Agra, he had increased it tenfold. Shir 
Khan, he had information, was preparing to follow 
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Huméytn into the Panjéb. Instead of as at Agra 
having against him only a pretender to the empire 
occupying one of its provinces, and marching against 
the acknowledged ruler of the remainder—that ruler 
supported by himself—he had now to contend with 
the master of Agra and Dehli—the lord of Hindustan! 
And on whose behalf was he to combat this invader? 
On behalf of a man who, whether victorious or 
defeated, would use the position of elder brother to 
claim overlordship over, or to dispossess, himself! In 
this position he dreaded Humdytin even more than 
Shir Khéin. He loathed his very presence. Thus 
circumstanced and thus cogitating, he resolved to en- 
deavour, by the sacrifice of the Panjab, to secure at 
least his rocky home. He therefore sent a messenger 
to Shir Khan, now become Shir Shah, to treat for peace, 
on the condition of his being allowed to retire across 
the Indus. The condition was accepted, and Kémran 
retreated to Kébul. Humayun, abandoned, fled by 
way of Multan to Sind (1540). 

The other brother, Hindal Mirza, of whom I have 
already spoken as being in rebellion against Humayun, 
had, after the advance of Kamran into India, and his 
occupation of Agra, made his submission, been par- 
doned, had subsequently commanded the advanced 
division of his brother’s army in the fatal battle of 
Kandoj, and at a later date had jomed Huméyin in 
his expedition to Sind. Here he quarrelled with him 
because, on the occasion of a reception given by 
his mother, Humdéytin chose to fall in love with and 
to betroth himself to a young lady, subsequently the 
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mother of the illustrious Akbar. Hindal, whose 
loyalty had previously been lukewarm, quitted his 
brother, made a raid on Kanddhdr, and, having 
gained the governor, Kardcha Khan, occupied that 
fortress (October 1541) without striking a blow. 

It may well be imagined that this high-handed pro- 
cedure was by no means acceptable to the King of 
Kabul. Kémran, on his arrival at his capital, had re- 
nounced the nominal overlordship of his elder brother, 
and had subsequently endeavoured by the conquest of 
Baddkshén to recoup himself for the loss of the 
Panjab. He had just completed his operations in that 
province, when intelligence reached him that his 
fortress of ‘Kanddhar had surrendered to his brother 
Hindal. Without any delay he marched against the 
place and blockaded it for six months. Then Hindal, 
finding further defence impossible, surrendered it. 
Kamran bestowed the government of the town on his 
brother Askari, and took Hindal with him as a 
prisoner to Kabul, but, subsequently pardoning him, 
bestowed upon him the district of Jalala4béd in 
jaghir. 

Meanwhile, Humdyitin, baffled in all his plans, 
having suffered privations of every sort in the inhos- 
pitable deserts of Sind, having had born to him, when 
a haphazard guest of a border chief, a son to whom he 
could not offer even a hovel asa home, had resolved to 
move on Kanddhar. He professed to invoke the com- 
passion of his brothers, but it is probable he desired to 
tempt the cupidity of Askari. Askari, however, 
was loyal to Kémran. This loyalty had previously 
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prompted him to write letters to the Sind chiefs 
urging the assassination of Humdéytin. He now 
marched with a force hoping to surprise that prince. 
The latter had but just time to mount a horse, and 
escape with his wife and some forty followers to 
Herdt, then an appanage of Persia. The child, 
deemed unable to bear the journey, was left to the 
tender mercies of his uncles. Askari brought him 
into Kandahar, and treated him with the care becoming 
his position. 

The power of Kamran, as King of Kabul, seemed 
firmly established. It may be said, in general terms, 
that excepting the territory formed hy a line drawn 
from the westernmost point of the Herat district to 
the westernmost point of Sistan, the country called in 
his time the kingdom of Kaébul was similar in extent 
to the Afghanistan of our own day. Shir Shah had 
crossed the Indus, and, as do the English now, had 
occupied the country up to the passes. North of the 
great range Kamran held Baddékshan, and a strip of the 
southern part of the territory now known as Afghan 
Turkistén. But Balkh and the northern part were in 
the hands of the Uzbégs. His power seemed confirmed 
by the fact that his eldest brother was a fugitive, his 
only son in his hands; that his two other brothers 
were serving, carefully watched, under his orders ; and 
that he had suppressed a rebellion in Baddkshan, occa- 
sioned by his absence at Kandahar, and that the 
chief of that province was his prisoner. 

But in those days to have a certain tenure of power 
it was necessary that the ruler should combine in his 
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own person a great many sterling qualities. To bea 
good soldier was much, but it was not all. The 
possession of a genial nature, of a strong and resolute 
will; of the power to impress that will upon others, to 
think clearly, to strike promptly; of the keen insight 
which marks on the instant the various currents into 
which interest, fickleness, lust of power, are apt to 
drive those around them ;—these are qualities which a 
man in those days was bound to possess if he wished 
to be perfectly secure,—which in those countries I 
believe he is bound to possess now. Kamran did not 
possess them. Never was he less secure than when 
apparently at the very height of his power. 

Satisfied with his position as King of K4bul, he is 
said from the time of his return from the second ex- 
pedition to Baddkshdén to have given himself up en- 
tirely to pleasure, to have paid little attention to the 
concerns of government or to the complaints of his 
subjects. Hven such conduct in one whose character 
commanded respect and affection, might in an Hastern 
country have been passed over. But Kémrdn’s was 
.@ curious, even a contradictory, character. Adored 
when in adversity, attracting then men whom he had 
previously repelled, he commanded, when in the full 
enjoyment of power, neither respect nor affection. 
Suspicious, jealous, unsocial, he did not seem to 
possess then a single personal friend. Personally, his 
courtiers disliked him; they felt no pride in him as 
their king and their lord, and the service they ren- 
dered was a service inspired by fear and by interest 
alone. 
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When, therefore, Kémrdén, formed by nature as I 
have described him, relaxed his hold over public affairs 
to give himself to voluptuous indulgence, he committed 
one of those acts for which no subsequent vigilance 
can atone. He must have had some dim consciousness 
of this when he was awakened from his revels to learn 
that his brother, Humdytn, bringing with him a 
Persian army, led by the son of Shah Tahmasp, Mordd 
Mirza, was marching on his kingdom. 

Kaémrdn’s first care was to secure the person of the 
young prince, Akbar, in his capital. But before this 
had been accomplished, he learned that Humdyin had, 
after a siege of a few days, captured Bost, a fort at 
the confluence of the Arghand-4b and Helmand, and 
that the garrison having joined him, he was pushing 
on to Kandéhar. 

I have already stated that the Governor of Kan- 
d&hdr was Prince Askari, the brother of Kamrdén. 
But he was likewise brother of Huméayin, and al- 
though Askari had offended Hum4yun in the grossest 
manner, yet the fact that he had so injured him seemed 
to point to the probability that so valuable a gift as 
the delivery of Kandahar might be sufficient to atone 
for the offence. Had Kamran possessed a good army, 
and had be been certain of his brother Askari, he 
might, by acting promptly, have conjured the storm. 
But his attention to pleasure had caused him to neg- 
lect his war office, and he found himself unable to 
raise a force which, unsupported, would have a chance 
of meeting the Persians in the field. 

But even then, provided Prince Askari would but 
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hold out, the game was not up. Kaémrdn had a small 
force, a force which, so long as Kandahar should hold 
out, might, well led, inflict great damage on the Per- 
sians, and possibly compel them to retire. But here 
came into play the jealous, suspicious temper of which I 
have spoken: the terrible disadvantage to a man of not 
having a single friend loving him for himself alone. 
It was this “situation”? which ruined Kdémrdn. Sus- 
pecting everybody, he could not act at all. He adopted 
the worst possible policy for a man in his position—the 
policy of the mere watcher of the atmosphere. 

Boldness would have served him far better. For it 
happened that when Humayun sat down before Kan- 
dahar, he found he had a very difficult task before 
him. The place was well fortified and well garrisoned. 
Moreover, Prince Askari had made up his mind that 
true policy counselled him to be faithful to Kamran. 
He therefore defended the place with skill, with 
vigour, and with such effect, that it is more than 
probable that a demonstration on the part of Kémrdn 
would have forced Humayun to retreat. 

But Kamrdn made no sign. It is certain that this 
inactivity on his part inspired Huméyin, or one of the 
able men to whom he gave his confidence, with the 
briluant idea of sending a special envoy to Kabul, 
nominally to arrange terms with Kdmran, really to 
corrupt the most influential of his followers. The 
nobleman selected for this delicate task was the most 
famous, the most skilful, the most trusted, and the 
most trustworthy of all the followers of Huméyiun. 
His name was Bahrém Khan. He was a native of 
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Badakhshin; was educated at Balkh; had entered 
the army of Humdyin at the age of sixteen; had dis- 
tinguished himself on many occasions no less by his 
valour than by his unselfish devotion; had accom- 
panied Huméyin through Sind and to Persia; had 
won there the confidence of the Shah, who made him 
a Khan; and had now returned with his master to 
win back the kingdom of Kabul, and with it the 
empire of Hindistdn.* 

Such was the man sent to Kabul to prepare the way 
for the coming of Humdéyin. The dexterity with 
which he accomplished his mission was the greater, 
because the object of it was suspected by Kamran. 
No sooner had he set foot in Kabul, than the king, 
under pretext of doing him honour, placed confidential 
persons to watch and to report upon his movements. 
Considering the surveillance thus organised to be 
sufficient, KAmrdn placed no restriction as to the im- 
portant personages whom the ambassador might desire 
to visit. Bahrém thus had opportunities of seeing the 
young prince Akbar; prince Huindal, the brother ; 
princes Yadgdr, Nasir, and Ulugh, the cousins of the 
king; prince Stilimén and his son, the dispossessed 
rulers of Bdddkhshdn, and others. He remained at 
K&bul six weeks, and when he left he carried with him 
the conviction that the hearts of the nobles of Kébul 
had been won to his master, and that it needed only 


* Vide the “ Ain-i-Akbari,” translated from the original Persian, 
by Professor Blochmann, whose early death im the current year 
is the severest loss Oriental literature has sustained: “The 
conquest of India may justly be ascribed to Bahram,” p. 315. 
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an important success, such as the capture of Kandahar, 
to induce them to declare themselves. 

During all this time Prince Askari had been‘ true to 
Kémran. He had repulsed every assault, and he felt 
confident that it needed but the appearance of that 
prince to force the besiegers to retire. 

It is probable that some dim conviction of the pos- 

sibility of such a result at last forced Kamran to move 
towards the beleaguered town. Had he set out before 
Bahram Khan had visited Kabul, he would im all pro- 
bability have succeeded. But he did not march until 
after Bahrém had assured the former enemies of 
Humayin of more than pardon, and had raised up 
against Kamran a most formidable party in his own 
court. 
This party manifested itself so openly, that Kaémraén 
found himself compelled to retrace his steps a very few 
days after he had left Kabul. ‘‘ The thanes”’ were 
flying from him. Some of their foremost men, 
amongst them his cousin Uligh Bég, reached the 
camp of Humaytn, bringing with them letters of 
adherence from many others. A Hazara chieftain 
about the same time openly declared for that prince. 

The end was now approaching. Prince Askari, 
deprived of all hope of assistance, reduced to his last 
ration, after gallantly defending Kandahar for five 
months, was forced to surrender it. He had been 
loyal to Ka4mrén. But it had been a loyalty based 
upon a conviction that he had nought to hope for 
from Huméyin. It is probable, then, that the con- 
Sciousness of having deserved well of Kdmrdn did not 
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support him when, seated after his capture in the 
presence of Huméyin, there were shown to him, by 
order of the conqueror, the papers in his own hand- 
writing which contained the damning instructions to 
murder him. 

The capture of Kandahar deprived Kémrén of his 
last adherent. He had been forced to release, and to 
send back to Bdédékshdn, the governor he had for- 
merly dispossessed. His cousin, Yddgdr Nasir, es- 
caped. Last of all, his brother Hindal, after playing 
to him the part which Prince George of Denmark 
played to James II., professing astonishment at the 
abandonment one by one of his courtiers,—last of all, 
Hindal left him to throw himself upon the mercy of 
Humdéyin. Then—and then only—was the work of 
Bahr4m Khén complete. 

Still, for a great man in his position, all was not yet 
lost. He had possession: he had the capital: he had 
troops. Treason had done much, but he was still ruler 
in Kabul, lord also of Ghazni. His rivals, too, la- 
boured under the enormous disadvantage of . having 
conquered his own country with the aid of foreigners. 
These foreigners were now becoming clamorous. 
Humdyin endeavoured to appease them by making 
over to them the spoils of Kandéhar. But they had 
insisted upon having Kandéhér too, and they had 
occupied it. Humédytn with his own personal follow- 
ing was then in about as bad a position as it is possible 
te conceive. He had taken a fortified town with the 
aid of the Persians, and now the Persians had thrust 
him out of it, and had warned him to betake himself to 
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a convenient distance from its walls. But he had nei- 
ther horses, nor baggage, nor money, nor equipment. 
His following amounted to not more than five thou- 
sand men. Under these circumstances the chances of 
Kémraén seemed still to be preferable. 

So thought, at least, some of the nobles who had 
deserted him for Humayin, for they went back in 
increasing numbers. In the councils of Humdaytn 
distracting counsels abounded. But they were all the 
counsels of despair. There seemed no possibility to 
advance, to retreat, to remain on the ground they then 
occupied; for the winter was upon them, and nearly 
all the grain of the country had been consumed. 

But when things were at their worst, fortune came to 
befriend the eldest son of Babar. The Persian troops 
who were garrisoning Herdt had sold their horses 
to some merchants on their way to India. The mer- 
chants had picketed the horses outside the town. 
Upon them Humdéytin made a sudden and successful 
raid. It was the only possible way of getting them, 
for he had no money. His sense of justice induced 
him, however, to give to the complaiming merchants an 
order in full of the value they placed on the horses, 
payable ‘‘ when his affairs would permit ’’—a promise 
which, if vague and unnegotiable, was, I believe, 
redeemed in the end. 

He had now horses. But to every other difficulty 
previous existing was now added the necessity of pro- 
viding fodder for those animals. All seemed dark 
again. But, suddenly, at the very crisis of his fate, 
the Persian prince who commanded in Kandahar, 
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Prince Mahammad Moréd, died. The presence of this 
prince, the son of the Shah, had alone prevented 
Huméytn, at an earlier date, from attempting to sur- 
prise Kandéhér. And now this obstacle had disap- 
peared. He was not the man to forego the opportunity. 
By means of an ingenious stratagem he procured 
entrance for some of his soldiers into the town; then, 
after a sharp tussle with the Persian garrison, he 
captured it. 

Having now a base of operations, he resolved to act 
as Kamran should long before have acted—to move 
forward. The route by Kaldt-i-Ghilzai and Ghazni 
was not open to him, those places being held for Kém- 
rén. But, winter though it was, he followed the course 
of the Helmand to its source in the Koh-i-Baba. 
Turning then eastward, he marched on K4bul.* 

Kamran, rousing himself from his fatal stupor, had 
repaired the fortifications of the capital, and now 
at the head of from eighteen to twenty thousand 
men marched with confidence to annihilate the five 
thousand his brother was leading against him. He 
had sent on a party to occupy the Khimar Pass— 
the approach to K4bul; but either the detachment was 
not strong enough, or it was badly commanded, for 
Humaytn not only forced it, but cleared the defile of 
Khwaja Pushteh. 

The capture of this strong pass was fatal to Kém- 
ran. His nobles began to desert him in shoals. He 
stood still and let them go. He had, even yet, a chance 


* By Tirf and Yarat Shékh Ali in the territory of Paghman and 
Arkandi. ‘“ Erskine’s History of India,” vol. 11. p. 322-3. 
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ef victory if he would but attack. But he would not 
take it. Again his suspicious temper got the better of 
him. Fearing to trust any one, he sent in abject terms 
to treat with his brother. But Humédyin, suspecting 
that he only cared to gain time, advanced with 
seven hundred lancers towards his camp. This bold 
forward action decided Kamrén. Abandoning his 
army, he promptly retreated into the citadel of Kébul. 
Then, as soon as night fell, taking with him his son, 
his wife, and his family, he rode for Ghazni. Refused 
admittance into that town, he made for Hazara, and 
ultimately took refuge in Sind. For the moment he 
had lost a kingdom, 

Only, however, for the moment. It is true that the 
entire kingdom of Kabul submitted to Humdyin. He 
and his brother had changed conditions. He was now 
the crowned monarch; his brother, the houseless 
wanderer. But misfortune had not crushed the am- 
bition that ruled in the heart of Kamran, whilst ad- 
versity had stimulated his energies. He was still a 
watcher of the atmosphere, not as before in dread, but 
in hope. He was watching an opportunity. 

I have said that he had taken refuge in Sind. 
There he had been well received by Shah Hiséa 
Arghin, the ruler of upper and lower Sind, a man of 
great talent and sagacity, to whose daughter he had 
been for some time betrothed. He used the occasion 
of his exile to marry her. It was one of the wisest 
acts of his life. She was a noble woman, a sound 
counsellor in prosperity, a faithful friend in adversity. 
She is known in history as Chichak Bégam. 
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The opportunity for which Kdémrdn was waiting 
came sooner than might have been anticipated. 
Shortly after having been acknowledged lord of Kabul, 
Humayun had set out for BAdékhshdén to recover that 
tributary province, which, during the conflict between 
himself and Kamran, had been seized by their former 
ruler, his cousin, Mirza Stilim4n. Huméydn conquered 
Stliman; then, the better to consolidate the province 
and its outlying dependencies, he remained three or 
four months in the country ; subsequently, to complete 
his object, he resolved to winter in Kila-Zefer, north of 
the Koh-i-Babé range. He was approaching that place 
when he was attacked by a dangerous illness. So 
serious was the attack, that for four days his life was 
despaired of. On the fifth the crisis took a favourable 
turn, and he recovered. 

This was the opportunity that came to Kémran. 
His brother’s absence beyond the great range—his 
dangerous illness—the chances of his death! Could 
fortune have been more kind? By the aid of his 
father-in-law, he raised a thousand chosen horse, and 
set out for Ghazni. On his way he plundered some 
Afghan horse-dealers of their horses, which, by giving 
to many of his men a led horse in addition to those 
which they bestrode, enabled them to proceed faster. 
Sending on trusty agents ahead, he was able to 
communicate with thoge well affected to him in Ghazni, 
and, by their aid, to seize that fortress before the 
governor had any tidings of his approach. He replaced 
the governor, whom he killed, by an adherent of his 
own; then, delaying not an hour, he pushed on for 
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K4bul. Again, preceding the news of his arrival, he 
surprised that city, put the governor to death, and 
captured the citadel. In it he found, with some other 
members of his brother’s family, the young prince 
Akbar. 

Again, then, was Kaémrdn lord of Ké4bul! Such 
was the intelligence which reached Hum4yin just at 
the time when, having shaken off his fever, he had 
been able to resume horse exercise. It was a blow— 
the heavier for having been totally unexpected and 
therefore totally unprovided for. Not Humédyin alone 
had left his child and family in the capital. Many of 
his nobles—the men who had deserted K4mrdén to join 
him—had done the same. The love of wife and of 
child is a passion with almost all races, but more 
especially with the Oriental. Humdyin felt in- 
stinctively that he had to meet a crisis requiring all 
his nerve, all his decision—and above all—all his 
influence with his wild following. 

Huméayin differed m this respect from Kémran, 
that he possessed under all circumstances the divine 
power of attaching others to himself—for himself. 
No man at that epoch had more devoted friends. 
It was this rather than his moral power—for naturally 
he was indolent and wanting in energy—which stood 
him in stead on this occasion. He had the sense to 
allow himself to be guided by capable men. 

Under their advice he was equal to the occasion. 
Notwithstanding the fact that it was winter, that he 
was severed from Kabul by the snows of the Hindu 
Kish, he resolved to act at once. Concluding then a 
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treaty with Mirza Siliman, in virtue of which Stilimdn 
was to hold Baddkhshdén as his own, recognising only 
the overlordship of Humdéytn, he marched at once 
from Kila-Zefer in the direction of K4bul. On reach- 
ing Télikdén, on the river Ferkhd4r, he was detained 
several days by the violence of the rain and snow. 
When the storm abated, he succeeded in making his 
way to Kindiz.* Here he experienced the misfortune 
of being deserted by many of his nobles, those es- 
pecially whose families were in Kabul, and who pro- 
bably deemed that the chances were in favour of 
Kémrdn. Humdéyin stayed here for some days, re- 
freshing and encouraging his troops; then, casting his 
future fate on the hazard of the die, risking his all on 
the success of his advance, he moved forward by way 
of Chahardar across the passes. The difficulties he 
experienced were enormous. The roads were blocked 
up with snow, and it was necessary to ram this down 
into a hard surface. Even then the energies of man, 
of horse, of camel, were tried, as they rarely had been 
tried before. But, as usual, the aphorism, that difficul- 
ties however enormous are still only obstacles to be 
overcome, proved its truth. The defiles and the passes 
of the Kara Koh were conquered, and Humaytn found 
himself and his followers at Saighdn, still indeed on 
the northern side of the Hindi Kush, but in a good 
position to move on the capital. 

How had Kémran been employing the long interval? 


* Kianddz is an important town, due north of Kabul, lying in 
36° 50’ N. 69° 10' HE. It possesses an earthern fort and about 
1,500 inhabitants. It is in Afghan Tarkistan. 
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In a military point of view, Kamran had done all that 
man could do. He had raised troops, fortified the 
passes, and had been unsparing in his attempts to gain 
over the influential men of the country. He employed 
but two methods—intimidation and interest. To those 
who had been false to him before, he showed no mercy. 
Death in every varied form of cruelty was their lot. 
But some very considerable men he gained over. 
Prominent amongst the ablest of his earlier supporters 
was Shir Ali, a nobleman possessing alike influence 
and military skill. 

Between Humdéyin and the capital by the direct 
road there now lay the Abdéreh defile leading to Zohak, 
thence by a pass through the Koh-i-Babaé to Chardéh, 
Ghorband, and Charikér; from Charikér by way of 
Istéhf to Kabul. To check his advance K4mrdn sent 
a force under Shir Ah. Unluckily the force Shir Ali 
took with him was too small, and the defile was forced 
in spite of him. But being a capable officer, and well 
acquainted with the country, he made his way by a 
circuitous path to the northern entrance of the defile, 
and passing through it, fell with considerable effect 
upon the rear of the invaders. Huméayin, notwith- 
standing, pushed on to Charikér. His position even 
there seemed so hopeless as to cause dismay amongst 
his followers, and many of them, including a cousin of 
his own, abandoned him and fled to Kébul. Humdyin, 
in this extremity, held a council of war. The pro- 
verbial issue was the result of its debates. The council 
decided not to attack Kabul at once, but to occupy 
@ position below it where supplies would be abundant. 
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This plan was about to be put into execution, when 
Huméyin, acting probably on the entreaties of a 
trusted friend, countermanded it. The avoidance of 
an immediate attack, and the taking up of a position 
below Kabul, would, he was assured, induce amongst his 
followers the impression that’ he was about to abandon 
the capital and march on Kandéhéar, still held for 
him by the faithful Bahrim Khdn. He therefore 
pushed on for Kabul. 

Kémraén was waiting for him within the city. It is 
difficult to assign a reason for his inaction. In his 
case boldness would have been prudence, and he might 
have used his superior force with much advantage in 
the passes north of the city. But he preferred to wait 
for his brother. As soon, however, as Huméytn’s 
forces descended from Istdlif, and had reached Deh- 
Afgh4nan, one of the outlying suburbs of the city, 
he sent his best general, Shir Afkan, at the head of 
his best troops, to attack him. A hard-fought action 
followed. At first the soldiers of K&émraén were 
successful, but an unexpected attack in their flank 
at a critical period of the day proved fatal, and 
in the end they fled in disorder. Their leader, after 
displaying great courage, was taken prisoner, and 
beheaded on the field of battle. Humdéytn pressed 
his advantage, captured the outer inclosure of the 
city, and planted his artillery on the hill which 
commanded the town. 

Kémrdn made a gallant defence. The fortifications 
were in good order, his soldiers were well trained, and 
he knew well that the sword was suspended over his 
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own head. Several of his sorties were successful ; 
others failed. Still the besiegers made no progress. 
As the siege continued, however, scarcity began to 
prevail. Then—the certain test of the current of 
public opinion—desertions began to take place. 
Cruelties perpetrated on both sides embittered the 
contest. And when Humayin put to death in the 
presence of both parties the prisoners he had taken 
from a sallying party, Kamran retaliated by the per- 
petration of atrocities so horrible that the pen refuses 
to record them. It is said also that he caused his 
nephew Akbar, the son of Humdytn, to be exposed 
on the part of the wall where the fire was the hottest. 

At‘last even KA4mrén became convinced that further 
resistance was becoming impossible. Food was not to 
be obtained, and the blockade was complete. He sent 
then the most submissive letters to his brother, 1m- 
ploring forgiveness, and full of promises of faithful 
service for the future. Humdytn was inclined to be 
merciful, to accord to him a frank and free pardon. 
But his trusted councillors saw too clearly how dan- 
gerous a subject a forgiven rebel—especially a rebel 
possessing the selfish and ambitious character of Kém- 
ran—would become. They worked at the same time 
upon Kamraén—warning him of the danger of trusting 
to the pardon of his brother, urging him to escape, 
and promising to ensure his safety. Their artifice 
produced the effect they desired. Despairing of his 
future should he fall alive ito the hands of Huméyin, 
K4mrdn, on a very dark night, 27th of April 1547, 
left the citadel by a breach opened in the wall, tra- 
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versed the trenches,* and made his way to the moun- 
tains on foot. 

He was pursued. Regarding the name of the pur- 
suer, historians are at variance. Some say his brother 
Hindal; others, Haji Mahammad, an old Moghol 
nobleman whom he had’ known in his infancy. All 
accounts agree in stating that the pursuer overtook 
the fugitive ascending the mountains overlooking 
Kabul, and let him go. The most dramatic story is 
that which affirms that Haji Mahammad was the 
pursuer. He overtook Kdmrain, and was about to 
seize him, when the prince exclaimed: ‘‘ Go and boast 
to your father that it was I who slew him.” The 
brave heart of the man who had been a devoted servant 
of Babar shrank from the implied reproach contained 
i the speech. He turned at once homewards. 

Again were the positions of the two brothers re- 
versed. Humaytin was lord of Kabul, Kamran was a 
fugitive. Humaytn’s first act was to give up the 
city, which had resisted him, for one night to plunder. 
He likewise punished some of his brother’s more in- 
fluential adherents. After these preliminaries he began 
to devote himself to the duties and indulgences of a 
king in his own capital. But from this pleasant life 
he was very soon roused, first mildly, if disagreeably ; 
a little later far more roughly. 

The indefatigable Kamran was again the cause. 


* It is said that Humayin’s two trusted councillors, Kardcha 
Khan and Muséhib Bég, who had given to KAmran the advice re- 
corded in the text, had arranged that he should traverse the lines 
of the besiegers in safety. 

10 
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We left that prince ascending, on a very dark night, 
a solitary fugitive, the mountains overlooking Kébul. 
He made his way to the neighbourhood of Istaélif to a 
point where he had desired his most trusted adherents 
to meet him. But not one of them was tobeseen. Un- 
daunted, he pushed on, attended by but one follower, 
by the Senjed valley. On his way he was seized by a 
party of Hazdras. One of them recognising him, took 
him to their chief, who brought him by way of Zohdék 
to Bamidn, and there left him. At Béamidn he was 
joined by some of his trusty adherents, conspicuous 
among whom were Shir Ali and Mirza Bég, and he 
soon found himself at the head of a body of a hundred 
and fifty horse. With this force, small as it was, he 
hoped to be able to do some business. Accordingly 
he marched upon Gori—a town lying nearly due south 
of Kuindtz, and on the road to Bad&ékhsh4n—and 
though its governor, who had with him a garrison of a 
thousand horse and three hundred foot, refused him 
admittance, Kémrdén succeeded in enticing him outside 
the walls, and, by a display of the most daring courage, 
in defeating him and capturing the town. He found 
it full of matériel of all sorts. Leaving Shir Ali to 
guard Gori, Kamrdén pushed on with a force now con- 
siderably augmented into Badékhshan, in the hope of 
persuading the governor, Mirza Stlimén, to espouse 
his quarrel. But rebuffed by him, he turned off to 
Balkh to implore the aid of the hereditary enemies of 
his family, the Uzbég Turks. 

This was the intelligence which brought the first 
symptoms of disquietude to Humdyiin. It did not 
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much trouble him. It was a movement, he thought, 
which might be crushed by prompt action on his part. 
He accordingly sent one of his most trusted chiefs, the 
Kardcha Khan already spoken of, with a sufficient 
force to drive out the intruder. 

Karadcha Khan acted with promptitude and skill. 
He marched straight on Gori, and laid siege to it. 
Shir Ali defended it with great obstinacy for a con- 
siderable time; but at last, finding it impossible to 
prevent it from falling into the enemy’s hands, he sud- 
denly evacuated it with his whole force, and retired in 
the direction of Balkh. 

His protracted defence of Gori had well served his 
master’s cause. It had given time to Kémran, not 
only to gain the Uzbég chiefs, but to induce him to 
put into the field a powerful force on his behalf. Shir 
Ali, retreating on Balkh, fell back on thisforce. With 
it he returned to Gori. Kamrdén easily recovered 
Gori; then advancing in the direction of Kiindiz, took 
Baghlan and menaced Badékhshan. 

Prince Hindal was governor of Kundtz. On the 
first intimation of the movement of the Uzbég Turks 
in favour of Kémran, he had effected a junction with 
Kardécha Khan, and this general had been joined by 
the troops of Bddékhshén under Mirza Sdliman. 
But the three united forces were too weak to meet the 
daily increasing army of Kamran. Huindal, then, 
threw himself into Kindtiz; Kardacha Khan returned 
to K&bul for reinforcements; the Mirza withdrew into 
Bddékhshan to defend the passes leading into that 
province. 

10 * 
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This was the second and more disagreeable awaken- 
ing of Humdytin. It roused him thoroughly. At the 
very first news of the danger, and before Kardcha 
Khan had returned, he levied his army and marched 
northwards. He had reached Ghorband when he met 
his general and his following in so destitute a condition 
that it was necessary for them to return to Kébul to 
refit. Humdaytin moved his force to the north-east, to 
Guilbeh4ér in the Kohist4n district, to enjoy the 
pleasures of the chase till Kardcha Khan should return. 
When that event happened the season had advanced 
too far, and the passes were closed. Huméayidn at- 
tempted them, but without success. He returned, 
baffled, to Kabul, leaving time to Kamran to carry out 
his operations against Badakhshan. 

The tide of fortune was now running strongly in 
favour of that prince. In vain had Mirza Sitlimdn 
attempted to bar his progress. Kamran had driven 
him to take refuge in the mountains. This success 
had brought to him some thousands of his old ad- 
herents from Kabul. Another event was preparing 
in that city which would bring him more. 

Humayun had returned, baffled, to Kabul. He had 
not been long there before his minister, commander- 
in-chief, and chief adviser, Karacha Khan, took offence 
at the refusal of his master to dismiss another minister, 
who, he conceived, had insulted him. It is probable 
that had Humayun yielded, even slightly, in the first in- 
stance, the angry spirit of his chief minister might have 
been appeased. But Humdyin indolently permitted 
the spark to fan into a flame. Even then he might 
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have quenched it had he chosen to sacrifice the 
offending minister. He preferred, however, to steer a 
middle course, far from honourable to himself, inas- 
much as he insinuated to Kardcha Khan that it would 
be in his power, as chief minister, to seize an oppor- 
tunity to call the offender to account at a future 
period. Prompt dismissal he refused. Upon this 
Karacha Khan, accompanied by many of the most in- 
fluential men of the Court, left Kabul at the head of 
three thousand veteran troops, and seizing the imperial 
stud at Khwdéj4 Riv4j made for the passes of the 
eastern Hindi Kush. 

Humdyitn, though completely taken by surprise, was 
not stunned by the blow. JHe hastily collected all his 
available troops, and following the rebels, came up 
with the rearguard at Kéraébagh. Kardcha Khan, 
however, pushed on, and by favour of the night suc- 
ceeded in placing the bridge of Ghorband, which he 
broke down, between himself and the pursuers before 
daybreak. Humaytn then discontinued the pursuit, 
and Kardcha Khan, leaving a force south of the Hindu 
Kush in the Panjshir valley to guard the passes and 
to watch the proceedings of the ruler of Kéabul, 
crossed the mountains, and effected a junction with 
K4émran in Badékhsh4n. Kdémrdn at once occupied 
Télikén, sent a force under his general Shir Ali to 
endeavour to gain the city of Kindtz, and despatched 
another force to Andar-4b, a town commanding the 
northern slopes of the Hindi Kush at the issues of the 


Girdshah Pass. 
It would appear that his measures were either not 
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very well planned, or not very well executed. Fortune 
certainly was against him. His general, Shir Ah, 
engaged in operating against Kindiz, was taken 
prisoner, and at once liberated and entrusted with high 
command by Humdyiin. The general he had left in 
the Panjshir valley to guard the passes was defeated 
and slain. Huméytn, who had collected a formidable 
army, and had received promise of co-operation from 
Mirza Stlimén of Baéddékhshdn, had then traversed 
the Girdshah pass, and occupied Ander-4b, which 
Ka&mran’s general had previously evacuated. So far, 
then, the star of Humdyin had seemed to be in the 
ascendant. 

But Kamran was very confident. He knew that his 
brother’s next move must be against the important 
town of Talika4n. He had therefore garrisoned that 
place with the force brought by Karécha Khan from 
K&bul, strengthened by some of his own men. He 
himself lay with his main army at a distance of about 
fifty miles, ready to act according to circumstances, 
watching his opportunity. 

The opportunity soon came. Talikén stands on 
the Férkar river near the point where it joins the 
Bangi. Huméyin, then, conceived the idea of sending 
one division of his army across the Bangi above the 
town, so as to cut the communication between it and 
the army of K4mr4n, whilst he should attack it on the 
other side. The execution of this delicate manceuvre 
he entrusted to his brother Hindal. The plan, however, 
had not been kept very secret, for intamation of it 
reached Karacha Khan in sufficient time to enable him 
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to inform Kaémrdén. With the speed of lightning 
Kaémrén marched close to the vicinity of Télik4n, 
placed his army in observation whilst Hindal was 
executing his manosuvre, and, the instant that general 
had placed the Bangi between himself and his main 
army, dashed upon him. The result was never doubt- 
ful. Hindal and his force were forced back with heavy 
logs. 

It seems that K4mrdn, a man of experience himself, 
and supported by chieftains of proved conduct in the 
field, ought to have taken advantage of this victory. 
But, influenced by circumstances of which I am igno- 
rant, he preferred to take up a position on a rising 
ground not far from Télik4n, in a certain sense covering 
that fort. Huméyun on this occasion showed the quality 
of a great leader. He had witnessed from the opposite 
side of the Bangi the defeat of his detachment. 
Knowing well the shifting nature of the allegiance of 
many of his followers, he was burning to wipe out the 
stain—and to wipe it out at once. He crossed the 
river, then, immediately, at a ford a mile below the 
town, and marched straight against the elevated ground 
occupied by Kamran. 

Now was K4mran’s opportunity. He had a strong 
position close to the fort occupied by his followers, 
and in the attack the enemy was bound to expose 
his flank. To resist until Kardcha Khan should 
assault that flank was his clear line of action. A com- 
plete victagp would probably have ridded him of Hu- 
mféyin. A defeat could not have worse consequences 
than a retreat into a fort which must eventually sur- 
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render. He ought then to have hailed the chance of 
decisive action. 

He did not hail it. Itis hard tosay why. He did 
not even stand the assault; but, hastily breaking up, 
retired into the town, leaving all his baggage in the 
hands of the enemy. 

Humayun at once laid siege to Talikan. Naturally 
kind-hearted, and certain now of success, he offered 
terms to K4mrdn. Kamran refused them. But as 
day succeeded day, and his hopes became fainter, 
when the inevitable future pressed itself more and 
more closely upon his vision, then did he begin to lose 
heart. A few days more, and the arrows which he 
directed at his brother’s camp bore with them missives 
expressive of contrition and of hopes for pardon. 
These missives touched the heart of -Humdéytin. He 
agreed to send a confidential agent into the town to 
arrange the terms of accommodation. 

The agent arranged the terms. Kamran consented 
to renounce his independence, to acknowledge the sove- 
reignty of Humaytn, to retire to Mekka, and to yield 
up the rebel nobles in chains. In justice to KA4mrdan, 
it must be stated that this last condition was agreed 
to by him on the understanding that the lives of those 
nobles should be spared. 

Then Kadmran surrendered (August 17, 1548). 
Allowed to take a few companions with him, he 
selected, amongst others, Bapus Bég,* one of the 

* The history of this man affords a curious instance of the 


morals and manners of that period. Chief minister and confi- 
dential friend of Kamran im 1545, he had deserted to Huméydn 
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revolted nobles, to whom he said he wished to make 
reparation for injuries he had inflicted on him. The 
small party, and it consisted of but a few men, 
were conducted to the frontier of Turkistén by Haj 
Mahammad—the same nobleman, it will be recollected, 
who had overtaken and spared the life of Kamran 
as he was escaping from Kabul—and were by him 
then dismissed on their way to exile. 

At last it would seem that Humdytin was master of 
the kingdom of Kabul. Twice had he completely 
vanquished his brother; twice had he dismissed him 
a fugitive without an armed following; this time he 
had won back to himself, by his clemency, the chiefs, 
who must have been satisfied that K4amrdn, even with 
many points in his favour, could not command for- 
tune. But so strange was the social and political life 
of those days, that Kamran the exile was still a power 
capable of striking, and striking hardly, for the throne. 
Constituted as was society in the sixteenth century in 
Afghanistan, as it is constituted now—for in our days 
we have witnessed events not dissimilar—there was 


on the advance of the prince towards Kabul the same year. When, 
subsequently, in 1547, Kamran recovered the capital in the manner 
stated in the text, he, under the plea that Bapus Bég had super- 
intended the execution of some prisoners taken by Humayin, 
gave that nobleman’s wife to the rabble in the bazaar, by them to 
be dishonoured, and killed his three sons, between the ages of 
three and eight, throwing their bodies over the walls. Notwith- 
standing this act, we find Bapus, only the following year, deserting 
to Kamrén, moved solely by his sympathy with Karacha Khan. 
And now we find him willingly accompanying into exile the prince 
who had insulted him in his deepest affections. 
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no absolute safety for Humdytin but in the death of 
his brother. Imprisonment was not sufficient—for he 
could escape. Even deprivation of sight could not 
take away the power of the name.* 

Kémraén had scarcely proceeded forty miles from 
the frontier, when information reached him that 
Humayun, in full darbdr, had pardoned the revolted 
nobles, and restored them to favour. Hating the idea 
of exile and of Mekka, it occurred to him that could he 
but once obtain a footing at his brother’s court, every- 
thing was yet possible. The clemency shown by his 
brother to his companions seemed to augur that his 
heart might relent to him also. It was at least worth 
his while to tryit. Accordingly he sent Bapus Bég to 
present his humble petition to be received into favour. 
The answer responded to his fondest hopes. He 
received permission to return. 

The ceremony which followed reflected the highest 
honour on the warm-hearted Humdayin. When his 
brother appeared, he bade him cast away the whip 
which he had placed on his neck in token of being a 
criminal. ‘‘ What is past is past,” he said, when 
Kamran, after having been seated, began to make 
excuses for his conduct. The two brothers then rose, 
embraced each other, and sobbed on each other’s 
necks. Humdaytin then conducted his brother to the 
highest place of honour next to himself. They then 
dined and ate salt together amid the rejoicing of the 


* Look, for instance, at the installation of the blinded Maham- 
mad after the deposition of Maséid L., page 87. 
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courtiers. The reconciliation was most complete—in 
appearance. 

Before setting out for KAbul, Humdytn proceeded 
to arrange for the government of the several provinces 
and districts which acknowledged his sovereignty or 
the overlordship of his house. Bdddékhshdn he re- 
stored to Mirza Stilim4n, and added to it the fort and 
district of Télik4n and the district, to the north of it, 
of Kishém. Prince Hindal received Ktindiz, with the 
towns and districts dependent on it, chief amongst 
which were Gori and Baghlén; Shir Ali, the old 
general of Kaémrdn, was appointed his minister. To 
K4émraén himself was assigned the province, or rather 
district, of Kolab,* across the Oxus—to the north of 
Kunduz and Bédakhsh4an—lying between Darwaz and 
Shaghnan, and bordered on the north-east by the 
small district of Kardtighin. This district was given 
to Prince Askari, who, it may be remembered, had 
submitted after the capture of Kandahar, and had 
since remained in disfavour. The policy of posting in 
such close conjunction to each other the two brothers 
who had shown the most marked hostility to himself, 
seems to indicate weakness on the part of Humayun. 
He was ever too confiding. As their lieutenant, he 
nominated Chdékar Al Bég, a man of proved fidelity 
possessing great influence in the district. 

Humayun then returned to Kabul (5th October 


* The chief town of the district, Kolab, is in long. 70°, lat. 38°. 
The district, though north of Badakhsh4n, and on the other "3 
of the Oxus, used always to be considered as belonging to Badaékh- 
shén. Vide Blochmann’s “ Ain-i-Akbari,” p. 488. 
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1548). Before he had left his northern provinces he 
had meditated an expedition to drive the Uzbég Turks 
from Balkh, and to secure the adherence of Kamran 
he had promised to confide to him the government of 
the province of which Balkh was the capital. On his 
arrival at Kabul, the winter and early spring being 
before him, he set to work to push on with vigour his 
preparations for this expedition. They were nearly 
completed when he received an embassy from Mirza 
Haidar, the enlightened and distinguished ruler of 
Kashmir. The ambassador was instructed to acknow- 
ledge the overlordship of Humdytn, to invite that 
prince to Kashmir, and to lay before him the plans 
matured by Mirza Haidar for undertaking from his 
mountain-country an invasion of Hindustdn and 
driving thence the family which had supplanted the 
dynasty of Babar. 

This was a proposition than which none could be 
more tempting to Humaytin. The project, too, seemed 
feasible. Mirza Haidar had wrested Kashmir from 
the son-in-law of Shir Shah, and he had shown him- 
self the most consummate general of his age; and 
now he offered to place himself, his troops, his country, 
at the disposal of Humdyin for the recovery of the 
inheritance of which he had been robbed. It was a 
most tempting offer—an offer at which, had his hands 
been free, Humadyiin would have eagerly clutched. 
But two circumstances barred his acceptance of it: 
these were the attitude of the Uzbég Turks at Balkh, 
and the attitude of Kémran and Askari in Kolab and 
Karatighin. 
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The Uzbég Turks had, we have seen, assisted K4m- 
ran in his second contest with Humdéyiin, not from love 
for Kémrdn, but from a desire to see the Moghol family 
weakened by internecine wars. For the same reason, 
when, subsequently, the two brothers were fighting 
with apparently even chances near Talikan, the Uzbégs 
had refused to assist Kamran. After the contest had 
been decided, both the brothers bore the Uzbégs a 
grudge—Humayun, because they had at one time 
assisted his brother; Kamran, because they had sub- 
sequently refused that assistance. Besides, the posi- 
tion of the Uzbégs in the famous city of Balkh, south 
of the Oxus, could not be regarded but with great 
disfavour by a Moghol ruler. Humayin had, there- 
fore, determined to drive them across the Oxus, or at 
all events out of Balkh. His preparations had been 
made with that object, and they had been communi- 
cated to so many people that they could hardly have 
escaped the penetration of the Uzbég prince, who was 
allied to Huméytin by marriage. 

The attitude of KAmrdn was, moreover, not such as 
to inspire him with confidence. Kamran had ruled a 
kingdom; he now governed a district. Kolab was to 
him what, in later times, Elba was to Napoleon. He 
chafed at the pettiness of the mountain district. 
Almost his first act had been to quarrel with Chaékar 
Ali Bég, the nobleman appointed by Humayin to act 
as his prime minister, and he had refused his brother's 
invitation to repair to Kabul to receive there the 
nomination to another principality. It was evident 
then to Humd4ytin that KAmran’s loyalty would scarcely 
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be proof against the temptation which his own depar- 
ture for Kashmir and India would offer him. 

For these reasons Humdytn resolved to postpone 
his acceptance of the tempting offers of Mirza Haidar, 
and to carry out his plans against Balkh. In the 
spring of 1549 his preparations were complete. He 
sent then warnings to his vassal princes and nobles, to 
H4ji Mahammad of Ghazni, to Mirza Silimdn of 
Badékhshan, to Prince K4mré4n of Kolab, to Prince 
Askari of Karatighin, to Prince Hindal of Kindtz,— 
the first to join him at once, the others to unite with 
him after he should have traversed the passes. 

Haji Mahammad joined his sovereign at Ytrat 
Chalak, near Kabul. There, too, Huméytin was met 
by Mirza Ibréhim, the son of Mirza Stlimaén of Bé- 
diékhsh4n. He then set out by way of Istalif and the 
Panjshir valley. Here he waited till he heard that the 
Uzbégs had taken the field; he then traversed the 
passes and moved by way of Andar-db to Narin.* 
From Narin he marched through the Nilbar valley to 
Baghlan, being jomed on his way by Prince Hindal 
and Mirza Siliman. 

At Baghl4n Huméytn had expected the princes 
K4mraén and Askari; but when he found that, not- 
withstanding their promises and protestations, they 
did not appear, he began to fear that they were 
watching their opportunity to betray him. Still, how- 


* Erskine says, “ He marched down to Anderab, and thence by 
Talikin to Narin.” It is difficult to understand why he should 
have done this, for Ander-4b is south of Nérin, and Narin 
again south of Télik4n and on the road to it from Ander-Ab. 
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ever, hoping for the best, he contented himself with 
detaching a force to cover Bdddékhsh4n from any 
possible attack, and then pushed on to Aibak, a strong 
fort on the frontiers of the principality of Balkh. 

Aibak, scantily provided and vigorously assailed, 
soon surrendered. Had Humayun pushed on at once 
he would probably have carried Balkh, for the easy 
capture of Aibak had made a great impression on the 
Uzbégs. But the inaction of Kamran paralysed him. 
He still hoped he might come; he feared the mischief 
he might effect should he himself be seriously involved 
with the Uzbégs. <A vacillating mind, hovering be- 
tween two conclusions, almost invariably decides on 
a middle course, exposing it to the two evils it had 
wished to avoid. So it was in this case. Humayitn 
dreaded to attack the Uzbégs lest K&mran should 
act in his rear; be dreaded to order a hostile move- 
ment against Kamran lest he should force him into 
revolt. He therefore sat still and waited. The result 
was that the two things he most dreaded happened : 
the Uzbégs forced him to retreat, and Kamran 
revolted | 

It was so, in very deed. Humayin delayed at Aibak 
so long, that the Uzbégs received reinforcements from 
beyond the Oxus and resolved to beat up the quarters 
of their dilatory invader. Just at this time Humayun 
had made up his mind to advance. As he entered 
Astineh the Uzbégs came down on his rearguard 
and plundered the baggage of his army. He con- 
tinued, nevertheless, his onward movement, though 
marching slowly, in the hope that Kdémrén would 
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arrive. When at last Balkh was reached, KAmran 
was still invisible. 

The part which K4mran designed to play became 
now quite clear to Humdyun, and again the conviction 
of it paralysed him. His troops drove in, notwith- 
standing, the advanced force of the Uzbégs, and Balkh 
lay at his mercy. The object for which he had marched 
from Kabul was within his grasp; he had but to 
stretch out his hand and take it. But he feared to 
stretch out his hand. Why? Simply because, in pos- 
session of Balkh, exposed to the hostility of all the 
tribes of the Uzbégs, an opportunity would be offered 
to Kamran to slip down on Kabul. He could not make 
up his mind to run that risk, so—he called a council 
of war. 

A council of war never fights. It would seem that 
not a single voice was raised in favour of an occupa- 
tion of Balkh. Neither did any member advocate the 
crushing of Kamran as a preliminary measure. As 
might have been expected, the middle course—so dear 
to mediocre minds—was adopted. That was to take 
up a position at Déra Géz, some twelve miles distant, 
commanding the entrance to the passes leading to 
Kébul, and whence, should Kdémrdan prove loyal, it 
would be easy to return to Balkh. 

This middle course met with the success it richly 
deserved. The conjectures of the chiefs regarding 
Kamrdan’s possible action had not been kept secret; 
there was scarcely one section in the army in which the 
question of his conduct had not been discussed. When, 
then, Humdytn acted on the opinion of the council of 
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war, and ordered his troops to turn their faces towards 
Kabul, though only so far as Déra Géz, the rumour 
spread like wildfire that the army was retiring because 
certain news had arrived that Kdmrdn had started for 
a raid on Kabul. Instantly there was a panic and a 
stampede. The majority of the soldiers had left their 
wives, their children, their property, in Kabul, and 
they knew from experience the treatment which those 
hostages to fortune were likely to receive from the 
tender mercies of Kamran. 

Meanwhile, the Uzbégs, noting the retreat of their 
enemies, had pressed out to harass them. They found 
instead of an army a disorderly rabble, bent on pressing 
forward. It is true, that owing to the exertions of 
Humayun, whose horse was shot under him, a covering 
party was formed which for a time checked and ulti- 
mately repulsed the Uzbégs. But the flight was not 
stopped. Discipline disappeared. Hach man pressed 
on for himself, bent on reaching Kabul. It was lke 
the retreat from Moscow. All cohesion was _ lost. 
Huméayin, without a horse, almost without a following, 
had to cross mountains, traverse passes, a prey to 
hunger, thirst, and fatigue, never knowing where he 
should pass the morrow. When he reached K4abul 
it was rather as a fugitive than as a king. 

What, meanwhile, had Kdémran been doing? That 
K4mran had throughout this period been watching his 
opportunity, that he had avoided joining his brother, 
in order to mar his plans, is clear from his subsequent 
conduct. But Kaémrdn had made no attempt on 
K&bul. He had not moved out of Koldb. It would 

11 
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have been better for Humayun, then, had he continued 
his operations against Balkh. The phantom conjured 
up to prevent his occupation of that place had been in 
very deed a phantom. 

But his disorderly retreat on Kabul, the dispersion 
of his chiefs and of his soldiers, gave KAmrdan the chance 
for which he had been watching. K4mrdn shone more 
in politics than in war. In the former he never, in 
the latter he very often, missed the moment when to 
strike. And now he struck. Summoning his brother 
Askari to KolAdb, he marched into Badaékhshan. 

Mirza Silimdn had found his way to that province 
after the disastrous retreat from Balkh. But he had 
no army capable of coping with that of Ka4mrdn. He 
could not, then, prevent the town of Talik4n from 
falling into his hands; but he threw a garrison into the 
fortress of Kaila-Zefer, and then with his small force 
occupied a very strong position, guarding the passes, 
close to the town of Jérm. 

It formed no part of Kd4mran’s plan to waste his 
time in a mountain warfare with Mirza Silimén. 
Leaving, then, a garrison under Bapus Bég in Ta- 
lik4n, he marched on Ktndtz, held by his brother 
Hindal, who had escaped from the disastrous retreat 
of the royal army, of which he had commanded, with 
distinguished gallantry, the rearguard. Kéamrdn used 
every endeavour to induce Hindal to transfer his alle- 
giance to himself; but as Hindal refused, he sat down 
before the place. 

In his attempt to take Kindiz, Kamran was baffled 
by the skill and the artifice of Hindal, and he was 
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already despairing of success when he received intelli- 
gence that Chaékar Ali Bég, the Kolébi minister with 
whom he had quarrelled, had invaded Kolab, defeated 
his brother Askari, and had laid siege to the town. He 
heard also that Mirza Silimén had advanced from the 
hills, and was threatening to cut him off. He therefore 
raised the siege of Kunduz, and sending a party to 
keep Stlimdan in check, set out to return to Kolab. 

But the tide of his misfortunes was at its flow. 
Kamran relieved Koléb, was joined by Askari, and 
drove away Chakar Ali. Then, marching against 
Stlimdn, he reached the banks of the river Kokcha, 
and encamped near the town of Rostak. When lying 
there his camp was suddenly set upon and plundered 
by a large body of Uzbégs who happened to be passing 
by. There was no time for resistance. The attack 
was utterly unexpected, the more so as the leader of 
the Uzbégs, Svad Uzbég, was in alliance with Kamran. 
It subsequently appeared that the Uzbégs had not 
waited to ask to whom the camp belonged before they 
attacked it. However, the mischief was done. Kam- 
ran, Askari, and a few others escaped, but the army 
had disappeared; there appeared no chance of re- 
uniting it, for Salimén was now marching, joined by 
Hindal, against the revolted brothers. 

This accumulation of disaster was too much for 
Kémrdn. He threw up the cards, made the best of 
his way to Khost, intending to proceed thence by way 
of Zoha&k and Baémidn into the Hazara country, to 
act then according to the information which might 
reach him from his friends in Kabul. 

il * 
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But though his fortunes seemed at their lowest, 
a strong tide was already flowing in his favour. The 
rule of of Humdéytin in Kabul since his return from 
Balkh had given great dissatisfaction to some of the 
great nobles who were the main supports of his 
throne. Prominent amongst these was Kardcha Khan, 
of whom mention has already been made. But im- 
portant personage though he was, he was but one of a 
large number. Cold and stern as they knew Kémran 
to be, they yet preferred him to the softer nature of 
the often thoughtless Humayun. 

No sooner then was it known in Kabul that Kémran 
was crossing the mountains with but a few followers 
on his way to Bamidn, than the conspirators sent out 
to him their most solemn professions of devotion to 
him, accompanied by specific recommendations as to 
the line of conduct he should pursue. He was advised 
to dissemble with his brother, by imploring his 
clemency and promising good conduct for the future. 
They engaged, on their part, to incense Humdéytin 
against him, so as to induce him to send out parties to 
attack him on lines which he would avoid. Huméytin 
and Kabul would thus be left at his mercy. 

Kamran followed these directions to the letter, and 
the conspirators responded as they had promised. His 
appeals for mercy were rejected. ‘Two considerable 
parties were sent to capture him: the one towards 
Zohaék and Bamidn; the other towards Séal-A'lang ; 
Huméyin taking up a position with a small detach- 
ment near Déra Kipchaék. 

Before the party first in order of mention had 
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reached its destination, Kémrdn had passed through 
Bémidn, and had hastened by forced marches and with 
an increasing following to Déra Kipch4k. There, too, 
treason had been at work for him. His friends were in 
the closest confidence of his brother; many of them 
about his person. Surprised by Kémrén, Huméytin 
still had about him adherents sufficient to repulse 
him, had they been good men and true. But when 
Kémran arrived within bowshot, they refused to 
return the fire which he poured upon the group round 
his brother, and signalled to him to come on. Kaémrdén, 
somewhat hesitatingly, advanced. His brother’s fol- 
lowers then dispersed, or fled, or came over to him. 
One miscreant, a man of Kolab, struck a blow at, and 
wounded Humaytin.* Though severe, it was not 
mortal, and he was carried in safety to the Sistan pass, 
where the following morning he was joined by the 
faithful Haji Mahammad Khan. Ultimately he made 
his way, with some difficulty, to Ander-ab. 

Kamran, noting the flight of the adherents of 
Humayun, sent out all the troops he could spare to 
pursue them. He followed with the remainder to 
Charikér. There he received evidence by the bloody 
cuirass of Humaytin, which had been found on the 
field, that his brother had been wounded. He sent 
the cuirass in to Kabul to be shown to the governor, 


* “The man had raised his sword to repeat the blow, when 
Humiy in, turning round and looking his assailant sternly in the 
face, exclaimed, “ Wretched rebel!” Babdai, from surprise, sus- 
pended his blow for a moment, when Mehter Sagai interposed, and 
Babai drew off.” —Erskine. 
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who had refused to surrender the place. The governor 
recognised the cuirass and submitted. 

Kamrdn was now, for the third time, master of 
Kébul, and with it of all the treasures of Humaytn 
and of the person of his son. His hopes were high, 
for he believed that his brother had perished, and, 
Humaytin once dead, there was no one to be feared. 
Claiming independent sovereignty, he allotted the 
various provinces or districts of Afghanistan to his 
adherents. Thus to his brother Askari he gave Jala- 
lébad; to Karacha Khan, Ghazni; to Ydasan Daolat, 
whom he had sent to follow up Hamayin, the northern 
district of Ghorband. He continued likewise to levy 
troops and to endeavour to enlist on his behalf the 
services of the Hazdras and the Afghans, so as to be 
ready for any event. 

He was soon to be tried. Three months had not 
elapsed since he had reoccupied Kabul when informa- 
tion reached him that Humayun, recovered from his 
wounds, had broken up from Andar-db, and was cross- 
ing the Hindu Kush by the pass leading into the 
Panjshir valley. 

It will be recollected that on previous occasions, 
whether at Kébul or at Talik4n, Kamran had always 
waited to be attacked—and had been defeated. He 
determined this time to avoid that error. No sooner, 
then, had he heard that Humdytin had broken up from 
Andar-ab, than, collecting all his troops and his Hazé- 
ra auxiliaries; and having under him as leaders tried 
men such as Kardcha Khén, his brother Prince Askari, 
aud Yasin Daolat, he marched to the Panjshir valley 
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and took up a strong position on arising ground over- 
looking the southern slopes of the mountain, and 
barring the road by which Humdytin must pass. 

That prince, meanwhile, had collected at Andar-4b 
all the chiefs who had remained faithful to the legiti- 
mate sovereign. Before he set out, anxious to bind 
them to his service, he proposed to them and their 
followers to take an oath of fidelity to himself under 
all circumstances. The wild chiefs heard the proposal 
without astonishment, and were on the point of acting 
upon it, when one among them, the faithful Haji 
Mahammad, already twice honourably mentioned in 
this history, ventured to suggest that when they had 
taken the oath it might be necessary for Humdytin to 
bind himself also, by a sacred and solemn engagement, 
to act as his advisers should recommend.* The bold 
proposition to limit the authority of the sovereign was 
startling in that rude age. Prince Hindal, who heard 
it made, fired with indignation; but Humayin, who 
knew himself, and who felt how much depended on 
the cordial co-operation of his chiefs, yielded promptly 
and with grace. ‘Let it be,’ he said, ‘“‘as Haji 
Mahammad and the other chiefs desire.” + He then 
made the required declaration. 


* The words were: “ Whatever we, his well-wishers, recommend 
with a view to his interest, and deem indispensable for that pur- 
pose, he will consent to and perform.”—Erskine, vol. i. p. 388. 

+ Mr. Erskine states that Haji Mahammad’s freedom on this 
occasion was not grateful to royal ears, and was probably never 
forgiven. This supposition is well founded. Soon after Huméa- 
yn’s restoration H4ji Mahammad was falsely accused of treason 
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Marching through the passes without difficulty—for 
it was summer—Humaéaytin suddenly found himself in 
the presence of his brother’s army, drawn up on a 
rising ground, and barring his road. He halted his 
force, and, in pursuance of a predetermined plan, sent 
to Kamran a messenger proposing terms of accommo- 
dation. The terms he proposed, considering his right 
of birth, were fair, even liberal. They were, that: 
Kaémran should acknowledge the overlordship of his 
brother, and should join with him in an attempt to 
reconquer Hindtstén. Kamrdn did not altogether 
reject the proposal; he sent back the messenger 
notifying his acceptance of it in principle, provided he 
were allowed to keep Kabul. Huméyiun replied that 
he was willing to admit Kamran as his partner in 
empire, alike over Hindustan and Afghanistan, and 
that Akbar should be their viceroy in Kabul. Kamran 
was much inclined to accept these terms, but Karacha 
Khan, who had obtained great influence over him, dis- 
suaded him. Kabul, he said, at any cost must be 
kept.* 

Bent on fighting, it was surely the policy of Kamran 
to attack at once. All Eastern nations, except when 
they are behind walls of stone or of mud, fight better 


and put to death. He had long previously seen that his ruin was 
determined upon, but he had always said, with Danton, “ they 
dare not.” 

* His words were, “ My head and Kabul,’ meaning death or 
Kaébul—words to which the result attached a peculiar interest, 
his head, after Humaydn’s victory, having been placed on one of 
the gates of Kabul.— Vide Erskine’s “ History of India,” vol. ii. 
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when they attack. As a man who had seen many a 
battle-field, Kamrdn must have known this. But here, 
at this decisive moment, superstition came to ruin him. 
The astrologers told him that the day was unfavour- 
able. He resolved, therefore, not to attack, and, if 
possible, to avoid an action. But this resolution could 
not even begin to take effect without disheartening his 
followers. It had scarcely been announced when some 
of his chiefs deserted to Huméytn, carrying with them 
the account of the reason of the inaction. Humédytn 
at once determined that the prediction of the astrolo- 
gers should be true. 

He advanced, but as he approached the enemy one 
of his generals recommended that the action should be 
deferred to the following day. Haméayitn, fickle and 
easily led, agreed; but other chiefs objected, and 
again he was over-ruled. He advanced again, and 
when within charging distance he ordered the leading 
division under Mirza Ibrahim to attack the height on 
which Kdémrdén was posted, he himself supporting him 
with the reserves. The attack was well directed and 
well led, and notwithstanding all Kamran’s efforts the 
assailants effected a lodgment and gradually gained 
ground. At this crisis Karacha Khan, who com- 
manded the cavalry under Kamran, fell with such fury 
upon Humaytin’s left wing, commanded by Prince 
Hindal, that he completely broke it and drove it from 
the field. With the skill of a practised leader, Kardcha 
Khén re-formed his men and led them with fury against 
the right wing commanded by Mirza Suliman. The 
battle here was hotly contested, but victory seemed 
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inclining to Kardcha Khan, when a chance shot dis- 
abled him. He was taken prisoner and killed. 

The loss of their leader so disheartened the cavalry 
of Ka4mran, that the enemy recovering the ground 
they had lost, and pressing onwards, made a demon- 
stration against the eminence on which Kémraén was 
still unequally struggling. The left wing too had 
rallied, and was coming on. It is but bare justice to 
Kamran to admit that he fought with great determi- 
nation, nor did he leave the field till his brother Askari 
had been taken prisoner and many of his foremost 
chiefs had fallen. Seeing then that all was lost he 
fied, followed by eight only of his adherents, from the 
field. The triumph of Humdydtn was complete. 

Never again was the star of Kdmrdan in the ascen- 
dant. Thenceforth the supremacy of Humdytin over 
Kabul and its subordinate provinces was never 
seriously endangered. Still, so long as a man possess- 
ing the unconquerable ambition and the daring energy 
of K4mrdén was at large, he could not feel in perfect 
safety. It will be necessary, then, before describing 
the general affairs of the reign of Humdyidn, to deal 
with that particular incident of it relating only to 
Kémran. 

Kamran had fied from the field, having lost every- 
thing except hope. He fled night and day till he 
reached the country inhabited by the wild aboriginal 
Afghdins. These robbed him and his followers of all 
they possessed. Disguising himself then as a mendi- 
cant, he made his way to Mandréor, and discovered 
himself to the chief, by whom he was hospitably 
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entertained. He then began to raise forces, and with 
such effect, that Humdytn sent troops to attack him, 
and these forced him to take refuge with the hill tribes 
—the Dawézais and Mohmands. The pursuit once re- 
laxed, Kamran began again to intrigue with his new 
hosts. So great was the ascendancy he gained over 
them that they agreed to follow him in his enterprise, 
and allowed themselves to be led by him into the 
mountains in the vicinity of the capital. In vain were 
expeditions sent against him. Too weak to fight, he 
fled on their approach, only, however, to re-appear in 
another part of Afghanistan. Sometimes, when his 
brother pursued him in person, he retaliated by 
making attacks upon his camp. In one of these, his 
brother Hindal, fighting for Humayun, was killed, 
though the attack itself was repulsed. At last 
Kamran, now having a this disposal a force of fourteen 
thousand Afghans, allowed his camp to be surprised. 
This blow was fatal. He fled across the Indus, and 
threw himself on the protection of Salim Shah, the 
Pathan King of Dehli. 

But there was no abiding place for him here. Treated 
with indignity by his host, he escaped from his camp 
in the disguise of a woman, and courted the hospitality 
of two Hindt princes in succession. Driven from their 
territories by the importunities of Salim Shh, he 
then fled for protection to the Gakk’hars of the Rawal 
Pindi districts. It happened that the chief of that 
race wished to propitiate Humaytin. He sent then an 
embassy to him with the offer to deliver up his brother 
KSmrdn. Kamran, cognisant of the nature of the 
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mission confided to the ambassador, endeavoured to 
secure terms for himself by sending with it a mes- 
senger, carrying a letter in which he renewed his 
prayers for pardon and his promises of amendment. 
Upon receiving the embassy and the message, Humayun, 
satisfied that he could never count himself as safe so 
long as Kamran should be at large, marched with an 
army across the Indus to receive his prisoner. 

What was to be his fate? Was mercy to prevail, or 
was the cup of evil running over? Huméyin was, by 
nature, soft-hearted. His father, on his dying bed, 
had conjured him to be merciful to all, especially to 
his brothers. Hitherto he had spared them. He had 
welcomed back Huindal after his revolt, had twice 
pardoned Askari who would have slain him, had sobbed 
on the neck of the oft rebelling Kamran. And now 
Kémraén—Kamran who had once betrayed him, who 
had twice driven him from his capital, who had rejoiced 
over his supposed death, and who by his unceasing 
plots had rendered his life a burden to him—now 
Kamran was in his power. Could he, in safety to him- 
self, could he spare him once again? 

Humaytin wavered. It would appear that he rather 
leaned to mercy. Bat there were men about him who 
saw that mercy in the shape of free pardon was im- 
possible. These men knew too well the unforgiving 
nature of the prince who, if pardoned, might one day 
become their master. They therefore presented to 
Huméyitn a petition, in which, after dwelling on what 
Kamran had done, they prayed that capital punish- 
ment should be inflicted upon him as indispensable to 
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the public peace. Humédytn still refused to give the 
order for his brother’s death; but, feeling strongly 
how necessary it was he should be deprived of the 
power of action, he gave orders that his eyes should 
be lanced. The order was carried out. Kdmrdn then 
asked and obtained permission to proceed to Mekka,* 
where he died, some four years later. 

It is difficult to say how Humdytin should have 
dealt his brother. To imprison him would have been 
useless. Escape sooner or later would, in those days 
when the sovereign was but the first noble, have been 
certain. No inland fortress would have held him, and 
Humayun possessed no St. Helena to which to trans- 
port him. Free pardon had been tried, and tried in 
vain. To pardon him again would have been to 
ensure a further sacrifice of life.* In Hurope in 
those days, and even at a much later period, he 


* He went first to Tatta, in Sind, where his father-in-law, Shah 
Hiasén, allotted him an estate and a residence. He persisted, 
however, in going on to Mekka. His wife, Chuchak Begam, 
insisted, in spite of her father’s prohibition, on accompanying 
him. “You gave me,” she said, “my husband when he was a 
king and happy, and would take him from me now that he is fallen 
and blind and miserable. No. I will attend and watch him 
faithfully wherever he goes.” She carried her word and accom- 
panied him to Mekka. She survived him only seven months.— 
Erskine’s “ History of India,” vol. 11. p. 419. 

+ “Oh, my unkind brother, what are you doing? For every 
murder that is committed on either side you will have to answer at 
the Day of Judgment. Come and make peace, that mankind may 
no longer be oppressed by our quarrels.” Thus wrote Humayan 
to Kémrfn during the siege of Talikan, 1548.—Erskime’s “ His- 
tory of India.’’ 
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would have been tried and executed as a rebel, and it 
seems to me that Humayun would have been amply 
justified in dealing out to him that punishment. 

Kémrdn was a man of considerable attaimments. 
He was not only thoroughly well read in the poetry 
of that age, but he was an elegant versifier and an 
accomplished scholar. To have gained and kept 
the tender affection of such a woman as the daughter 
of Siltan Hisén he must have possessed some ster- 
ling qualities. His faults were, the boundless 
ambition which overleaps itself, undue exaltation 
and a continued development of a temper naturally 
suspicious, in times of prosperity. They were faults 
pertaining, in that age, almost of necessity, to one 
born in the purple. 

The removal of Kamran seemed to give to Humaytin 
the opportunity for carrying out his long-cherished 
wishes regarding Hindtstan. He was on the borders 
of Kashmir. The ruler of that province, Sultdn 
Haidar, had previously invited him, and now invited 
him again, to repair thither to receive its formal over- 
lordship. Huméytn was anxious to comply. But his 
generals had two reasons for opposing the expedition. 
The first, the secret reason, was that they had left 
their families in Kébul; the second, and the avowed 
reason, was that if they were to enter Kashmir it 
would be in the power of Salim Shah, King of Dehli, 
to cut off their retreat. For once Humdytin was 
obstinate. He ordered that the army should march 
into Kashmir by the Bimbar pass. But he found to his 
indignation, the next morning, that the greater part of 
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his army had taken the road to K4bul. Vain were his 
remonstrances. He was forced to give into the general 
wish, and to fall back on Pesh4war. Here he halted 
a sufficient time to superintend the erection of a new 
fort designed to protect the town from the depredations 
of the hill tribes, and to serve as a point d’appui 
during his projected invasion of Hindtstdn. He 
returned at the end of the year (1554) to Kabul. 
Although the general wish of the nobles had forced 
Humayun to desist from his plans with regard to 
Kashmir, it must not be supposed that the arrange- 
ment sanctioned by him on the eve of the march from 
Andar-Ab to Kabul in 1550 still existed. The pro- 
poser of that arrangement, Héji Mahammad, had 
perished by the hands of the executioner. The brother 
who had witnessed it, Prince Hindal, was dead. The 
men in fear of whom it was made, Kamran and 
Kardcha Khan, were no more. Other near relatives 
and great chiefs had also been removed. Huméytin 
had now neither rival to the throne nor near him a 
noble so distinguished by his talents and following to 
cause him alarm. As his prime minister he had se- 
lected Bahr4m Khan, a Badakhshani, whose abilities 
as a diplomatist have been related in a previous 
page.* Bahrdm was a man of first-rate talents and of 
unbounded ambition and self-assertion. It is believed 
that it was he who brought about the death of Haji 
Mahammad. But at the time of which I am writing, 
he had been but recently advanced to the first place 


* Vide p. 133. 
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under the king. In fact he was the king’s man, de- 
pendent solely upon him. The daring independence of 
royal authority, which in later days he was to display, 
had not then been developed. 

Humayun, freed then from all anxiety regarding 
attempts upon Kabul, resolved to invade Hindtstan. 
Fortune singularly favoured him. Salim Shah, the 
capable son of the Shir Shah who had robbed him of 
his kingdom, had died in 1558. His death was the 
signal for disorder in Hindtstan. It is true that his 
son, Firéz Khan, was proclaimed his successor, but 
three days later he was murdered by his maternal 
uncle. The murderer, devoid of talent, and possessing 
none of the qualities of a ruler, usurped the throne 
only to cause revolts in several portions of his 
dominions. Into the details of these it is not necessary 
to enter. It will suffice to say that in 1555 there were 
five rival claimants to the throne, all belonging to the 
Afghan family of Str; the murderer, Mahammad 
Shah, who occupied Bihar, Janpur, and a great part 
of the country east of the Ganges; Ibrahim Sur, his 
brother-in-law, who after holding Agra and Dehli, had 
been defeated by Sikandar Shah; Sikandar Shéh 
himself, now holding Dehh and Agra; Ahmad Khan 
Sur, who had the Pdénjab; and Shujah, who had 
Malwa. There was besides a sixth, not related to the 
others, Taj Khan Keréni, who threatened Bengal. 

Hindistan’s distraction has always been Kabul’s 
opportunity. Humdéyidn resolved to use it to his pur- 
pose. With his utmost endeavours, however, he could 
only raise an army of fifteen thousand men. At the 
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head of this force he set out by way of Jalalabad and 
the Khaibar for PeshAwar, accompanied by his son 
Akbar, then twelve years old,* in December 1554, 
leaving his kingdom of Kabul to be administered by 
Munim Khan, the son of Bahram Khan, and governor 
of his second son, then about a year old. On reach- 
ing Peshawar, Humdéytin was joined by Bahram 
with a body of veterans from Kandahar. The next 
day the army marched for the Indus. On crossing 
that river Bahram was nominated commander-in-chief 
of the army. 

Humayun advanced from the Indus by hurried 
marches to Lahor, which he occupied without a blow. 
Remaining at Labor to organise fresh forces, he sent 
on Bahrém to the Satlaj. Meanwhile, Sikandar 
Shah, the member of the house of Stir who occupied 
Agra and Dehli, hearing of the movements of Hu- 
maytin, had used every effort to collect an army. To 
check the enemy till he should form one, he despatched 
two of his most trusted generals with forty thousand 
horse to the Satlaj. At Machhiwarah, which then lay 
immediately on the left bank of that river,t they were 
met by the Moghol force led by Bahram. The battle 
that ensued was obstinately contested. One of the 
decisive battles of that era—a battle upon the result 
of which it depended whether Hindustan should be 
ruled by the Moghol who had planted himself in 


* Akbar was born the 15th October 1542. — Blochmann’s 
“ Ain-i-Akbari.” 

+ About seventy years ago the river took a more northerly 
channel, and now runs four miles from the town. 
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Afghdnistan, or by the Afghan who had settled in Dehli 
—the chiefs on either side used every endeavour to 
conquer. The far greater number of the Indian force 
seemed to promise success. But Bahrém was a host 
in himself, and Bahram conquered. The defeat was 
the more complete from the fact that the battle had 
been so hardly fought. LHlephants, baggage, and 
horses fell into the hands of the conqueror. Bahram 
sent parties to follow up the fugitives as far as Dehli, 
waiting himself at Machhiwarah till Humdéytin should 
join him. 

It was time for Humayin to follow, for Sikandar 
Shah was advancing with an army of seventy thousand 
men to avenge the defeat of his lieutenants. Bahram 
sent messenger after messenger to press the advance 
of Huméyin. Meanwhile he moved forward into 
Sirhind to delay as much as possible the enemy’s 
approach. At last Hum4yun joined and took command. 
Two days later (18th of June 1555) Sikandar Shéh 
offered battle. The challenge was accepted. A despe- 
rate contest terminated in the victory of Huméytin. 

That victory gave him the throne of Hindtstdn. 
It is true that provinces had to be conquered and 
pacified in detail, but the question of supreme domina- 
tion was settled. That battle—gained near the town 
of Sirhind—restored Kébul and its dependencies to 
the position of a subordinate province, subject to 
the Moghol who reigned in Dehli. It was difficult to 
manipulate all at once such immense territories into 
one distinct shape. Kabul, indeed, ably governed by 
Miinim Khan, remained stedfast, but the wily Mirza 
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Suliman, the man who had always assisted Humdyiin 
against Kamran, renounced his vassalage, and declared 
Badakhshan independent. Humédyiin saw the evil, and 
tried to remedy it. He drew up an elaborate plan for 
the better government of the divisions of his empire,* 
but before he had attempted to put it into execution 
he died. His death resulted from an accident. 
Descending one evening the narrow marble steps out- 
side the building in which he was at the moment, his 
foot became entangled in the skirts of his mantle, and 
the steps being slippery, he lost his footing and fell 
headlong over the parapet. He lingered four days in 
a state of insensibility, and then died in the forty- 
eighth year of his age (24th of Jannuary 1556), two 
years and a half after he had blinded Kamran, and 
twenty-one months before the death of that brother. 
The history of the reigns of Huméytin and Kamran 
has been little more than a record of the plots of the 
one to supplant the other, of civil wars, of intrigues, 
of duplicity, of treachery, and of cruelty. Of the 
Afghans themselves we hear little. They are spoken 
of as the wild and uncivilized aboriginal inhabitants of 
the country, hardy, brave, inured to crime—but as 


* It is doubtful, the circumstances of the times being con- 
sidered, whether Humayin’s plan would have worked. He pro- 
posed to divide the empire into six provinces, each ruled by a 
viceroy, with a local capital and board of administration. The 
local capitals were to be Dehli, Agra, Kanaoj, Janpir, Manda, 
and Laéhor. Each province was to have a separate military force 
under its own gene:rcl. Under such a system I cannot but think 
that the time of the e.-peror would have been entirely occupied 
in suppressing the revolts of his viceroys. 
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utter savages. The history of the two reigns, if they 
may so be spoken of, is the history, not of the Afghans, 
but of the Moghol rule in Afghaénistan. Not the less 
is it a history of the country. As it was the migra- 
tion to India of the Afghan sovereigns of the house of 
Ghor that made the rule of the stranger a necessity 
for Afghanistan, so shall we find that it was the migra- 
tion of the Moghol to the same more favoured land 
that paved the way for the uprising of a purely Afghan 
dynasty in the country of rocks and stones. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
HISTORICAL.—FROM MOGHOL TO AFGHAN. 


Humayun was succeeded by his son Akbar. It was a 
succession to a disputed inheritance. The Hindt chief 
Hémiu, acting for the representative of the Sur dynasty, 
on the one side, and another member of that family, 
Sikandar Stir, on the other, contested the empire. But 
Akbar, though a boy little over thirteen, had displayed 
already signal promise, and he had the inestimable 
advantage of counting among his devoted adherents 
the greatest general of the age, Bahram Khan, of 
Badakhshén. On this occasion Bahram displayed his 
wonted daring and energy. Having driven Sikandar 
Sur from the Panjab, he turned with vastly inferior 
forces to meet Hémt. He fought him at Panipat, and 
after a fiercely contested battle completely defeated 
him. For the second time the fate of India was 
decided on that memorable field. 

K&bul, meanwhile, had been left to the care of 
Miinim Kh4n, guardian of Prince Mahammad Hakim, 
the younger brother of Akbar, then about three 
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years old. The real government, however, soon came 
to be exercised by the prince’s mother, Mah Jujak 
Bégam, a lady of very remarkable ability—an ability 
which was very soon to be tested. 

The news of Huméyun’s death had scarcely reached 
the northern provinces when his cousin, Prince Suli- 
man of Badakhshadn, clutching at the opportunity, 
crossed the Hindu Kush, and, for the moment, occupied 
Kébul. Shah Tahmasp, Shah of Persia, at the same 
time besieged and took Kandahar, and gave it, with 
Dawar and Gaimsir, to his nephew, Sultén Husén 
Mirza. The Persians retained it till 1603.* With 
the Badaksh4ni it was otherwise. It appeared to him 
that it would be more to his advantage to have in- 
dependent possession of one province, the road to 
which lay through Afghanistan, than to be the ruler 
of two separated from each other by a lofty range, 
and one of them bordering on the territories of the 
Emperor of India. This, at least, is certain, that 
Prince Stlimdn very shortly evacuated Kabul and 
returned to Badakhshan; further, that for the eight 
or ten years that followed he continued on terms of 
amity with the Bégam virtually regent of Kaébul. 

With the proceedings of Akbar in Hindustaén this 


* I must beg the reader to bear in mind that whenever, up to 
the occurrences of the year 1736, the city of Kandahar is men- 
tioned, the old city of that name is referred to. It will be related, 
m the course of this history, how in 1787 Nadir Shah founded a 
new city in the vicinity, called by him Nadirabad, to which the 
inhabitants of the old city migrated, taking with them also its 


name. 
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history has connection so far only as those proceedings 
affected Kabul and the country represented by that 
name. During the early part of his reign Akbar 
was merely the nominal overlord of Afghanistan, 
and was too busily occupied in settling his affairs 
south of the Satlaj, and in dealing with the Raéjds of 
Rajputand, to be able to pay the smallest attention 
to K4bul. 

An event which happened in that city some four 
years after the death of Humdyin proved this very 
clearly. Subsequently to the departure of Prince 
Suliman, the Bégam, though she made her authority 
respected, had had much to suffer from the ambition 
and usurpations of her ministers. Munim Khan, the 
son of Bahram, had left Kabul when his father fell 
into disgrace. His son, whom he left behind him, was 
greatly wanting in tact. Intrigue followed intrigue, 
and crime succeeded crime. The Bégam had almost 
begun to despair of impressing her own will upon the 
turbulent nobles, when there arrived at Kabul a man 
who seemed at the moment born, as it were, to her 
hand. This was no other than Mir Shah Abitil Ma’Aalt, 
a powerful noble fleeing from revolt against Akbar. 
Abul Ma’dli had been one of Hum4yitin’s generals, and 
had been entrusted by that prince with the govern- 
ment of Léhor after by his victory at Sirhind he had 
established himself in Dehli. Removed—probably 
from his friendship with the famous Bahrdm, who had 
rebelled—from the government of the Panj4b, Abul 
Ma’dli had made a pilgrimage to Mekka. On his 
return he found the provinces of Western India in 
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revolt against Akbar. He joined the rebels, at once 
took the lead in their councils, and defeated the royal 
army, commanded by Husén Kuli Khan at Narnol, 
about eighty-six miles south of Hansi. Pressing on 
to improve his victory, he was met by another army 
sent by Akbar, and totally defeated. He then fled to 
the Panjéb, but finding his safety menaced in every 
corner of the province, he pushed on to Kabul and 
offered his services to the Bégam regent. 

It is a proof of the independence of even nominal 
suzerainty enjoyed by Kabul at this epoch that the 
Bégam at once accepted the services of a man who 
fled to her, a rebel to the brother of her son. He 
seemed just the man she wanted—a man who, devoted 
to herself, would yet assert her authority over the 
nobles who were plotting and intriguing at her court. 
He married her daughter, Fakhrimissa, and she made 
him prime minister. Acting in the double capacity of 
son-in-law and vizier, he put down all opposition. 
Plotting ceased, intrigue was silent; there was but 
one will ruling everywhere. For some time the Bégam 
believed that that one will was her will; that Abul 
Ma’éli was but the hand which put her resolves into 
force. But gradually it dawned upon her that his 
was the will as well as the hand; that he had done 
more cleverly that which the nobles whom he had 
supplanted had attempted in vain ; that he had formed 
a party prepared to support him to the utmost. The 
moment this conviction forced itself upon her the 
Bégam struggled—but it was too late. She was not, 
however, powerless, and Abt] Ma’éli, certain of sup- 
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port, resolved to remove her from his path. He 

ordingly had her assassinated (1563).* 

The obstacle cleared away, Abul Ma’dli, by virtue of 
his relationship by marriage to Mahammad Hakim, at 
once assumed the regency. In Kabul his claims were 
allowed, and his authority was submitted to. But it 
was not so in Badakhshdn. The subsequent conduct 
of the ruler of that country, Prince Stlimdn, forbids 
the idea that m the action which he took upon this 
occasion he was animated by any other feeling but 
ambition. He had his own designs on Kdbul. The 
young prince, the nominal ruler, was then but eleven 
years old; his character unformed. Stilimdn could 
well have allowed him to continue for some time under 
the influence of his mother, Mah Jujak Bégam, for he 
and that lady were bound together by the strong ties 
of mutual interest. But it did not at all suit him to 
witness all power and authority in Kabul glide into 
the hands of a clever adventurer, who, moreover, had 
fortified his position by marrying the sister of the boy 


* T have found it most difficult to trace the true account of 
these transactions and to reconcile the versions of different writers 
appearing in the same book. Let us take, for instance, the case of 
Mah Jijak Bégam. It is evident (Blochmann’s “ Ain-i-Akbari,” 
p. 818) that this lady was the mother of Mahammad Hakim, king 
of K4bul. 1n the same page of the same book it is recorded that 
in the eighth year of Akbar’s reign she was alive and in the very 
height of her power; whereas it is clear, from page 312, that she 
had been murdered early in that year. Ferishta’s account seems 
to support the second story. The facts in both are, doubtless, 
correct, but the dates are inaccurate. It is certain, from page 322 
of the same record, that Abil Ma’ali married the daughter 
of Mah Jaijak Bégam. 
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king. Prince Stilimdn resolved therefore to drive, if 
he could, the adventurer from Kabul. 

He at once, then, invaded the country, occupied 
Kabul after a struggle, and killed Shah Abul Ma/ali.* 
Intent on his own schemes, he then married his own 
daughter to Prince Mahammad Hakim, and leaving with 
him as vizier a Badakhshani noble, U’méd Ali, returned 
to his own country. But it would seem that as the 
young prince grew up he resented the tutelage of the 
Badakhshani vizier and dismissed him (1564). Upon 
this Silimdn returned to Kabul, this time with hostile 
intentions towards the young prince. Unable to 
oppose him, Mahammad Hakim implored the assistance 
of his brother, and fled towards the Indus. Akbar, 
dreading the occupation of Kabul by a possible invader 
of Hindustan, mstructed the governor of Multan, 
Mahammad Kuli Khan, to advance to the assistance 
of his brother should Prince Stlimadn attack Kabul. 
But before these orders reached Multén, Silimdn had 
occupied Kabul. After establishing himself there he 
moved on Jalalabad. It was just at this period that 
King Mahammad Hakim, fleeing towards the Indus, 
met the advanced guard of the succours sent to him 
by Akbar, consisting of a body of troops, detached 
by the Emperor from his own army, under the com- 
mand of Faridin Khan, a Kabul noble. 

Faridin Khan was the brother of the Mah Jujak 
Bégam already spoken of, and therefore maternal uncle 

* Ferishta statcs merely that Abfl Ma’Ali lost his life in the 


war; but in the “ Ain-i-Akbari” (Blochmann, p. 312) it is posi- 
tively affirmed that Sdlimén had him hanged. 
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to Mahammad Hékim. When he met his nephew, all 
seemed lost in Afghdnistan—Kabul had been taken, 
and Jaldlabaéd was invested. There appeared at the 
moment no hope of recovering it with the small corps 
darmée at the disposal of Faridin Khén. But the 
uncle was a man fertile in expedients, unscrupulous, 
ready to grasp the attainable. The re-conquest of 
Afghanistan was difficult: the seizure of the Panjab 
was easy. ‘‘ Why not,” he counselled his nephew, 
“take what you can get. Your brother is engaged in 
a life and death struggle in Bihar. He has no troops 
he can detach to oppose you, and Iam at your disposal. 
Seize the Panjab; after that, expel Stlimén from 
Kabul.”’ 

Mahammad Hakim jumped at the idea, and marched 
straight on Lahor. But his designs had transpired, 
and the governor of Lahor held out for the Emperor. 
Meanwhile, news of the invasion had been transmitted 
to Akbar. That great prince had just arrived at 
Agra after a successful campaign, the prelude, he 
hoped, to one which would be decisive. He at once 
broke up on receiving the intelligence from the 
Panjéb. Fortunately for his brother, the news that 
Akbar had reached Sirhind on his way to relieve 
Ldhor came to him before Akbar had crossed the 
Satlaj. Then happened an event which would seem 
impossible had it not occurred. Mahammad Hékim 
broke up at once precipitately from before Lahor, 
and retreated with his cavalry in such haste on Kabul, 
that he arrived there and occupied the city before it 
was known that he had crossed the Indus! Prince 
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Silim4n, apprehending no attack, had gone to 
Bdddékhshén. The news of the advance of Akbar had 
then been to his brother the means of regaining his 
lost kingdom. His invasion of the Panjab was at once 
pardoned. 

For the ten years that followed, Mahammad Hakim 
remained in undisturbed possession of the kingdom of 
Kabul. Nor is it probable that he would then have 
been molested had he remained content with what he 
had. But an insurrection against Akbar of the 
Afghan colonists in Bihar and Bengal inspired him 
with the idea that he might at last realise his hopes 
regarding the Panjab. That province, he was aware, 
had been left with but a few troops under Raji Man 
Singh, son of Rajé Bhagwdn Das, who had been 
appointed the preceding year to be its governor.* 
Mahammad Hakim, then, at the head of a considerable 
force, crossed the Indus. His advanced guard, con- 
sisting of about a thousand men, had but just reached 
the left bank, when Man Singh fell upon it and 
crushed it. The Hindu Rajaé was not, however, strong 
enough to resist the whole force, and he retreated before 
the invader as far as Fort Rotds on the Jailam. Re- 
inforcing the garrison of that fortress, he fell back on 
Lahor, prepared to hold that till he should be relieved. 
Mahammad Hakim leaving Rotds, followed Man Singh 
to Lahor, and sat before the place. But Akbar 
was not deaf to the summons despatched to him by 
his lieutenant. Embarrassed by his warin Bengal and 


* “ Ain-i-Akbari” (Blochmann), p. 338. 
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Bihar, he nevertheless set out without delay for the 
Panjab. Again did Mahammad Hakim on the first 
intimation of his approach break up the siege, and, 
leaving only a small garrison in Peshdwar, retreat on 
Kabul. Arriving there he organised his defences, 
entrusting his advanced force to the command of his 
maternal uncle, Faridin Khan, whilst he himself 
should bring on the supports. Meanwhile, the leading 
divisions of Akbar’s army, led by his sons, Prince 
Salim, afterwards the emperor Jahangir, and Prince 
Murad, the fourth in order of birth, had occupied 
Peshawar and Jalalabad without a blow.* Salim, or as 
it will be more convenient to call him, Jahangir, 
remained there, whilst his brother Murdd pushed 
on towards Kabul. He advanced without sufficient 
caution, for when engaged in the Shatargardan pass, 
some thirty miles from Kabul, he was set upon by 
Faridin Khan, and the whole of his baggage was cut 
off. It would appear that the misfortune to Prince 
Miurdd was not very severe, for afew days later, re- 
inforced by Man Singh, the prince engaged Maham- 
mad Hakim with all his forces. For the first time in 
the records of Afghan history, we find a battle decided 
by gunpowder. ‘“ Kinwr Man Singh and Ttzak 
Khan Atk4,”’ writes Ferishta, ‘“‘ having advanced, the 
elephant swivels opened a fire. By mere accident an 
officer of Mahammad Hakim Mirza and three other 
persons standing near him were killed; on which he 


* Jahdngir could not then have numbered more than twelve 
summers, and Maréd one less, but Man Singh was the real com- 
mander. Mdarad died nineteen years later of deliriwm tremens. 
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took to flight, losing many persons of distinction in 
the retreat.’’ There was no more fighting. Maham- 
mad Hédkim fied to Ghorband, whence he entreated 
the forgiveness of his brother. This forgiveness 
Akbar readily accorded, but on the condition that 
thenceforth the yoke of suzerainty should be enforced.* 
(March 1579.) 

During the five years following these events, the 
authority of Prince Stlimdn had been gradually 
undermined in Badakhshén. This was mainly due to 
the dissensions between him and his grandson, Prince 
Shahrikh. The restless character of Stiiman incited 
the ambition of his grandson; they fought with 
alternate success for some years till at last they were 
so weakened that Uzbégs stepped in and annexed the 
country. The grandson then fled to Akbar, by whom 
he was enrolled as a grandee. Stiliman repaired to 
Kabul, to his son-in-law, and with him he remained 
till the death of the latter. 

This event occurred in 1585. The transactions of 
the last seven years of his life are little known. It is 
clear that he acted simply as the viceroy of his brother, 
and that Kabul had been merged into the greater 
empire. Of the state of the people during the time of 
his sway I have been unable to gather any account. 
But the tribes of the passes leading down from the 
highlands of Kabul to the valley of the Indus were 


* So conjectures Elphinstone, and it is a conjecture borne out 
by the subsequent history of Kabul during the lifetime of Ma- 
hammad Hakim. The country was formally annexed to Hin. 
distin after his death.—“ Ain-i-Akbari” (Blochmann), p. 452 
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to show the stuff of which they were made a very 
few months after his decease. 

When that event happened the Emperor nominated 
Rajé Man Singh to be Governor of Kabul. The Raj 
at once proceeded to that capital, and possessing him- 
self of the persons of the sons of the late ruler, the 
princes Afrdsyab and Kaiktibad, he rejoined Akbar on 
the Indus, leaving his son Sakat Singh to manage 
affairs at Kabul. 

Akbar, meanwhile, had undertaken and completed 
the conquest of Kashmir, and had enrolled its king 
amongst the nobles of Hindustan. But a more diffi- 
cult task was now before him. This was to compel 
the submission of the wild tribes who dwelt in the 
mountains beyond the Indus—the Kohistanis, the 
Swatis, the Yustfzais, the Mohmands—in fact, the 
several large atoms of the tribes known then under 
the general name of Berduranis, but with whom the 
English are now better acquainted under the peculiar 
nomenclature of each. 

Akbar was the greatest of all the Asiatic sovereigns 
of India. He had conquered and pacified Hindustan, 
the Panjéb, Kabul, and Kashmir. Opposed by the 
best generals of the age—by the renowned Hému, by 
his master in the art of war, the illustrious Bahram— 
he had never lost a battle. In mountain warfare, as 
on the plains, he had equally triumphed. Nor did it 
seem to him as even a chance possibility that the 
savages of the Afghan passes could foil his troops. 

But these men were the fathers of the warriors who 
for thirty years have faced and warred with our own 
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countrymen, and they were not one whit their inferiors. 
When they heard that Akbar had announced his inten- 
tion to deal with them they made up their minds that 
they would deal with Akbar, but in their own manner, 
and in their own hills. 

The first army was directed by Akbar against the 
Yustfzais, then, as now, occupying the country beyond 
the Mahdban mountain, the Biner and Chagtirzai hills, 
and the country north of the former. His army was 
commanded by his foster-brother Zain Khén.* It 
would appear that this general was at first successful. 
It is recorded by Abulfazl that he ‘moved into the 
district of Waijus (north of Peshawar) and punished 
the Yustfzais. Several chiefs asked for pardon. After 
this he created a fort in Jakdarah, in the middle of the 
country, and defeated the enemy in twenty-three 
fights. He had at last to ask for reinforcements, and 
Akbar sent to him Raja Bir Bar and Hékim Abul Fath 
with some troops.” + Itis clear from the above recital, 
and from other records of the period, that however 
successful Zain Khan might have been in his advance 
into the hills, the Yustifzais then showed so formid- 
able a front that he was compelled to wait for re- 
inforcements. The reinforcements were led by Ra&jé 


* Zain Khan was the ennobled son of one of !Akbar’s nurses. 
At the time of the expedition against the Yusdfzais ne was a com- 
mander of two thousand five hundred.—“ Ain-i-Akbari” (Bloch- 
mann), p. 344. 

¢ “Ain-i-Akbari’ (Blochmann), p. 344. Raja Bir Bar, or Bal, 
was a Brahman, a poet and diplomatist, and a great friend of 
Akbar. 
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- Bir Bar and Abul Fath to a point which we may 
suppose to have been near Jakddrah. Then there 
ensued, unhappily, a difference of opinion between 
the two chief generals. Bir Bar was in favour of a 
combined attack on the tribes, to be followed by a 
prompt retreat. Zain Khan was of opinion that the 
attack should not be made with the combined forces; 
that they should operate on two lines; that whilst one 
force held the position he occupied, the other should 
make a détour and attack the enemy on their flank or 
in their rear. But he was over-ruled, and it was 
decided to attack the hillmen, and, penetrating the 
mountains, to return by another road—by way of 
Kardkar. Bir Bar led the advance, Hakim Abitl Fath 
the centre, and Zain Khan the rear. The pass they 
had to traverse was long and difficult. Nevertheless, 
by incredible exertions, Bir Bar reached the summit 
by sunset. But he had scarcely arrived there, when, 
from flanks and from the front, the Afghans poured 
down arrows and stones upon his men, and with 
such effect that they fled in panic, briskly pursued by 
the enemy. With great difficulty Bir Bar retreated to 
the foot of the pass, and effected there, with a portion 
of his force, a junction with the two other divisions, 
which, likewise attacked, had with difficulty repulsed 
the enemy. 

That night and the following day the Yustifzais 
continued the attack, inflicting greater and greater loss 
on the imperialists. As the second night fell the 
generals held a council of war. Zain Khan was in 
favour of treating. Bir Bar would not hear of such a 

18 
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course, but, dreading another night attack, he, without 
communicating with Zain Khan, drew off in the night 
through a defile which he believed had been left un- 
guarded. But the Yustifzais had set a snare for his 
destruction. Hardly had he reached the gorge at the 
head of the defile than the mountaineers set upon him, 
and almost destroyed his force. The slaughter was 
terrific. ‘‘ Nearly eight thousand men, perhaps even 
more,’ writes Baddoni, *“‘were killed. Bir Bar also 
was amongst the slain.” Several men of note fell with 
him; but, writes the same author, ‘‘ His Majesty cared 
for the death of no grandee more than for that of Bir 
Bar.” 

Meanwhile Zam Khén and Abtl Fath had been 
furiously attacked. When day broke he began to 
retreat over the Bilandri, still followed by the enemy. 
All that day he managed to keep his men together, 
amidst enormous difficulties; but when night fell the 
rumour that the Afghans were upon them produced a 
panic, and they dispersed in disorder. Great was the 
slaughter, and it was with but a few men only, and on 
foot, that Zam Khan and Abtl Fath reached the 
Emperor’s camp at Atok. 

The Emperor’s first act was to despatch Raj4 Todar 
Mall and Réj&4 Man Singh with a force across the 
Indus, to prevent the advance of the Yustfzais into 
the plains. Todar Mall having taken up positions to 
effect this object, Man Singh was sent to Kabul to take 
up his government there, and by a simultaneous attack 
from the west to aid Akbar in his design to punish the 
mountaineers. 
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Raja Man Singh reached Kabul in safety, and pre- 
pared at once to act on the instructions of his master; 
but before he arrived there Akbar had entrusted Zain 
Khan with a second army to act against the Mohmands 
and Ghoris, who, under their chief Jaldlidin Rau- 
shani, had committed many depredations in the Peshé- 
war valley. Zain Khan gained no striking victory, 
but his operations were so far successful that the 
mountaineers were driven back into their hills. But 
the following year Rajé Man Singh joined in a well- 
concerted attack made on the hill tribes from the 
Indus, south of the salt range, and aided in their com- 
plete defeat. It was, however, a never-ending contest, 
made so, indeed, by the policy of Akbar. By rigor- 
ously confining the hill tribes to their mountain ranges, 
and debarring them from legal access to the plains, he 
forced them to become robbers for subsistence. Thus 
the frontier contests continued for fourteen years, 
until a new turn was given to them by a successful 
raid made by the Mohmands on the city of Ghazni. 
They were, it is true, quickly driven out, but they 
were never subdued. Indeed, it stands out as a re- 
markable fact the frontier tribes, under all changes of 
dynasties, have maintained to the present day their 
independence alike of Kabul and the Panjab. They 
baffled even Nadir Shah. 

But to return. At the end of the year 1586 
Mén Singh had been appointed governor of Kabul. 
He was the first Hindi to whom the administration of 
a purely Mahomedan country had been entrusted. 
The result, in an administrative pomt of view, can 

13 * 
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hardly be pronounced satisfactory. The Kabulis com- 
plained that all the offices of state were given to 
foreigners (Rajptits), and that they were neglected. 
That there was truth in their complaint is evident, but 
that Man Singh’s action was natural, even justifiable, 
may likewise be admitted. It is impossible to reform 
a state by the aid of unskilled workmen. The Kéabulis 
were better men with the sword than with the pen, 
and Man Singh was probably forced to employ his own 
co-religionists. 

However, the complaints waxed so loud that Akbar 
recalled him, and sent in his place his foster-brother, 
Zain Khan (1588). This important viceroyalty seems 
to have been held mm succession by many nobles. Zain 
Khan’s first administration was principally noticeable 
for his incessant campaigns, with more rather than less 
success, against the mountain tribes. During his vice- 
royalty Akbar visited Kabul, spent two months there, 
and then replaced Zain Khan by Mahammad Kasim 
(1589). He was succeeded in 1594 by Kuh Khan, of 
a distinguished Persian family. Of his rule of three 
years it is simply recorded that ‘‘ it was not success- 
ful.” One of the preceding governors, Zain Khan, 
followed him. He was governor of Kabul when the 
Mohmands, under their chief Jalalidin Raushdni, 
made the raid upon Ghazni previously alluded to. 
Zain Khan appears to have displayed great activity on 
this occasion, for not only did he expel Jaldlidin, 
but when shortly afterwards that leader attempted to 
recover the place, he fell upon him, defeated him, and, 
following with vigour, overtook and slew him. This 
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was his last noticeable act as Governor of Kdbul, for 
Akbar, regarding the pacification of the country 
assured by the death of Jaldlidin, recalled Zain 
Khan to Léhor (1601). 

The name of the successor to Zain Khén I have 
been unable to discover, but it is of little importance. 
Kabul no more represented a kingdom, not even a 
province. After the death of Jaldlidin, Ghazni was 
given a separate and distinct administration, and an 
event was to occur which was to provide in a similar 
manner for a third division of the ancient kingdom. 

In a previous page* I have mentioned that shortly 
after the accession of Akbar the Shah of Persia had 
taken Kandahar, and bestowed it with other fiefs upon 
his nephew, Husén Mirza. The place was held for the 
Shah till the year 1603, when the disturbances which 
took place on the accession of Shah Abbas gave Akbar 
the opportunity to recover it without strikmg a blow. 
He appointed Shah Bég, a nobleman of the Arghun 
clan, to be its governor. 

Akbar died two years later, and was succeeded in 
all his dominions by his son Jahangir. The change of 
monarchs had no effect on Afghanistan. The fate of 
that country indeed is more nearly connected with the 
career of the nobleman to whom Akbar had given 
Kandéhér. That career I propose briefly to follow. 

Shah Bég belonged to the Bokhara Arghini. He 
had been a faithful servant to Mahammad Hakim, 
ruler of K&bul. On the death of that prince he had 


* Vide p. 182. 
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taken service under Akbar, and had greatly distin- 
guished himself in the campaigns against the Yustf- 
zais and Mahmands. In the war which ended with 
the conquest of Sind, he was so marked for his conduct 
in difficult matters, that Akbar selected him to conduct 
the delicate negotiations which terminated in the 
surrender of Kandahar. 

His administration of Kandahar and the district 
represented by the town was in every respect so satis- 
factory, and his repression of the turbulent Kdékars— 
then also answering to the character I have given of 
them in the first chapter of this book—so complete, 
that on the recall of Sharif Khan from the governor- 
ship of Ghazni, that town and district were added to 
his charge. When Akbar died towards the end of 
1605, the two most important districts in Afgdnistan 
were held by one man—and that man distinguished 
alike for his character and for his conduct. 

The death of a sovereign of a vast Hastern empire 
was in those days almost invariably the signal for dis- 
turbances. When, therefore, the news reached Persia 
that the great Akbar had expired, hope rose buoyant 
in the breast of Shah Abbas that in the convulsions 
which must, he thought, ensue, he might be able to 
recover Kandahar. He transmitted the necessary in- 
structions to his governor of Herdét, Husén Khan 
Shamli, and that nobleman, responding, at once 
marched upon the place. 

The siege that followed is memorable chiefly for 
the spirited conduct of the governor, Shah Bég. 
He knew that he could resist the enemy’s attacks, but 
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he was not proof against the cravings of hunger. 
Now, his supplies were low. A long blockade would 
be fatal to him. It was absolutely necessary that he 
should deceive the enemy. 

With this view, and in order to induce the Persians 
to believe that his stores were plentiful, he gave feasts 
every evening in an open space in the castle overlooked 
by the enemy. Husén Khan, partly, but only partly 
deceived, then demanded permission to send in an 
envoy, nominally to treat for terms, really to look about 
him. The permission was accorded. But before the 
gates were opened, every sack of grain in the place had 
been emptied into the streets the envoy must traverse. 
The envoy returned satisfied that the garrison was well 
supplied. It happened, shortly after, that Shah Abbas, 
finding that the disturbances he had anticipated had 
not arisen, disavowed his general and raised the 


Subsequently, in 1606, Jahangir visited Kabul, and 
before he left, added the city, with the district de- 
pending on it, to Shah Bég’s government. Shah Bég 
thus became viceroy of all Afghanistan, the then Per- 
sian province of Herdt excepted. When filling this 
high office, he was directed to prepare a financial 
settlement for the whole of the country. As he held 
power for nine years subsequently, it is to be presumed 
that the settlement was made. I have, however, been 
unable to discover any trace of a document which 
would be one of the most interesting of all the legacies 


of Moghol rule. 
Shah Bég received from Jahangir in 1608 the title 
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of Khan Ditirdn. He resigned the office he held in 
1620 ‘on account of the fatigues incident to a residence 
in Kabul, horse travelling, and the drizzly state of the 
atmosphere of the country.’’* Probably the contests 
he was forced to wage with the hill tribes, who, grow- 
ing fiercer and fiercer, at one time threatened Kabul 
itself, entailed upon him a more than ordinary amount 
of fatigue. But he was a great drinker,t+ and his love 
of liquor impaired his natural activity. 

The name of the immediate successor of Shah Bége 
I have been unable to discover. But two years later 
(1622) I find Ashraf Khan governor of Kanddhar. 
The famous Khan Jahan Lodi was at the same time 
governor of Multan. In that year Shah Abbas, Shah 
of Persia, resuming his old designs, marched an army 
against Kandahar. Ashraf Khan implored the assist- 
ance of the Emperor. Khén Jahan was ready to march 
to his aid from Multan, but was forbidden by 
Jahangir to stir. ‘‘ Kings,’”’ wrote that monarch to 
him, “should be opposed by kings.’”’ The fatal effect 
of acting upon such a maxim was soon apparent. 
Shah Abbas pushed the siege with such vigour, that on 
the fortieth day the place fell into his hands. No 
attempt was made in the lifetime of Jahangir to 
recapture it. His son Shah Jahdén was indeed ordered 
to the north with an army, but he did not go, the 


* “Ain.i-Akbari” (Blochmann), pp. 377-8. 

+ “ He was much given to wine drinking. He drank, in fact, 
wine, cannabis, opium, and kukndr, mixed together, and called his 
beverage of four ingredients Char Bhugrd, which gave rise to his 
nickname Char Bhugré Khur.”—“ Ain-i-Akbari” (Blochmann.) 
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jealousies which prevailed as to the succession keeping 
him and his brothers in India; and for fifteen years, 
till 1637, Kanddéhdr remained in the possession of 
Persia. 

I may here pause for a moment to refer to the con- 
dition of the Afghdn tribes in the neighbourhood of 
Kandahar. They were composed mainly of the great 
clan of the Ghilzais—now appearing once again on 
the scene. Naturally turbulent, and notwithstanding 
the fact that their clan had furnished a family the 
members of which had occupied the thrones of Ghazni 
and of Dehli, a long course of servitude had disposed 
the Ghilzais to obey. For many years they had been 
ruled from Dehli, but it is supposed that, tired of sub- 
mission to that luxurious court, they had welcomed the 
approach of an army commanded by a man possessing 
the character and reputation of Abbas the Great. 

Kandéhar occupied by the Persians, the Afghan 
tribes in the vicinity willingly, then, transferred their 
allegiance to the conqueror. But it would seem that 
the conqueror did not at first appreciate the value of 
the submission. Abbas himself, generally so careful 
to overlook none of the minor springs which so often 
affect the course of great events, had for the moment 
forgotten to reckon the vast importance to the stability 
of his rule of contenting the aboriginal inhabitants of 
a conquered country. Hence it happened that he, or 
rather the governor appointed by him to rule at Kan- 
déhér, imposed upon the Afghans vexatious imposts 
and exactions. These the rude mountaineers found it 
- difficult to bear. They showed their discontent by 
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murmurs, but as these produced no result they sent a 
deputation to Ispahdén to represent their grievances to 
Shah Abbds and to request the removal of the 
governor and the appomtment of one of their own 
tribe as their chief representative, recognised by the 
Shah and corresponding directly with Ispahdén. The 
request opened the eyes of Shah Abbas to the mistake 
he had committed. He complied with it at once. 
Thenceforth an Afghan chief held, by letters patent, 
the office of Kalantar, or administrator in chief of the 
internal affairs of the tribes in Kandahar. 

To resume the course of events. Three years after 
the loss of Kandahar (1625-6), the Emperor Jahangir 
visited Kabul. ‘The occasion was a remarkable one. 
Originally he had intended to march thither to crush 
the hill tribes, then committing more than their or- 
dinary ravages. But they were subdued long before 
he could approach the scene of action. He did not 
on that account change his destination. He pushed 
onwards with his force, and was crossing the river 
Jailam, when his person was forcibly taken possession 
of by Mohabbat Khan, a native of Kabul, and one of 
the first noblemen of the empire, but who had incurred 
the enmity of Nur Jahan, and who knew that his ruin 
had been decided upon by that famous lady. 

Mohabbat Khan had been summoned to the Em- 
peror’s camp to answer charges which had been made 
against him, but, well aware of the enmity of Nir 
Jahan, he had taken care to come accompanied by 
five thousand Réjptits, on whose fidelity he could 
depend. These men he now placed round the Em- 
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peror, and was prepared to continue the journey to 
Kébul, when Nir Jahdn, who had employed every 
moment of the time that had elapsed to inspire with 
resolution the Mahomedan nobles with the army, 
suddenly attacked him, leading the attack herself. 

A desperate action ended in the repulse of Nir 
Jahan. She had displayed great daring and energy. 
The elephant on which she rode—the object of the 
Rajput attack—had been severely wounded, and had 
swum in terror to the opposite bank. The child she 
carried in her arms had been wounded, and her howdah 
was stained with blood—and after all she had failed. 
But she was a woman—and a very clever woman. 
She had not won by employing force. She determined 
now to try a more subtle method. She therefore 
joined the captive Emperor. 

Mohabbat Khan now advanced towards the Indus. 
Schooled by Nur Jahan, Jahdngir professed perfect 
agreement with his views; warned him against 
trusting Nir Jahan; and by his extreme finesse 
so blinded him, that long before Kabul bad been 
reached Mohabbat Khan had the conviction that 
the emperor was even grateful to him for having 
rescued him from the thraldom of a woman he feared 
and of courtiers whom he detested. 

Meanwhile Nir Jahdn continued her plots. Now 
she stirred up enmity, ending in blood, between the 
imperial guards and the Rajputs; now she prepared the 
Afghéns to seize the first opportunity to aid her. But 
the crowning artifice was that by which she increased 
her own contingent without exciting to too great an 
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extent the suspicions of Mohabbat Khan.* When her 
plans were completed, she by a cunning device brought 
about the release of Jahangir, and restored to him his 
freedom of action. Mohabbat Khan being still power- 
ful, and her son being in his hands, she made terms 
with him. 

The Emperor did not stay long in Kdbul, and the 
following year he died (October 28th, 1627). 

Shah Jahdn, his third son, succeeded, after the 
usual strife among the sons, to all his dominions. For 
the ten years following his accession the history of 
Kébul and Ghazni isa blank. It would seem that of 
that time there is nothing to record beyond the 
periodical mtermitting risings of the hill tribes and 
their punishment. But in 1637 Shah Abbas of Persia, 
having been succeeded by Shah Safi, and that prince 
showing himself a capricious and cruel tyrant, with 
none of the capacity of his grandfather, Shah Jahan 
sent an army to capture Kandahar. The Persian 


* The story is thus tersely told by Elphinstone:—“She em- 
ployed agents to enlist fit men in scattered points at a distance, 
whence some were to straggle into camp as if in quest of service, 
while the others were to remain at their positions and await her 
further orders. She next made Jahangir suggest a muster of the 
troops of all the Jagirdars; and when she was summoned to pro- 
duce her contingent she affected to be indignant at being put on a 
level with an ordinary subject, and said she would take care that 
her muster should not turn out to her discredit. Accordingly she 
dressed out her old troops so as to make the smallness of their 
number conspicuous, entertained new levies as if to complete her 
contingent, and at the same time directed her recruits in the 
country to repair by twos and threes to the army.’’—* History of 
India,”’ vol. ii. 
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governor of that place was a very distinguished noble- 
man, Ali Mardan Khan. This officer had been one of 
the most trusted generals of Shaéh Abbas, and had 
ever shown himself worthy of his sovereign’s confi- 
dence. But he possessed great wealth, and Shah Safi 
coveted it. Other nobles, in equally high position, 
had been summoned to court by the Shah—only to be 
murdered. At last the mandate came to Ali Mardan. 
He knew its meaning. Instead of complying he 
entered at once into negotiations with Shah Jahan, in 
virtue of which he surrendered to him Kandahdr, and 
repaired to the court of Dehli. He was received with 
the greatest distinction, and was at once nominated 
by the Emperor general of the army he had formed to 
recover Badakhshan and to conquer Balkh. 

I have shown in a previous page* how, owing to 
the dissensions between Mirza Stlimdn and his 
grandson, the Uzbégs, then possessing Balkh, had con- 
quered Badakhshan. That province they had retained. 
Against these Uzbégs Ali Mardan was sent. Crossing 
the great northern range of the Hindi Kish he 
entered Badakhshan. The Uzbégs, then engaged in 
a civil war, shut themselves up in their towns and 
their forts, offering no resistance in the field. Before 
Ali Mardan had had time to capture any considerable 
place which might have served as a point d’appui near 
the passes the winter was upon him, and he fell back 
on Kabul. Leaving there a portion of his troops he 
repaired to the Emperor’s court at Dehli. 


* Vide p. 190. 
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The year following (1645) the Emperor, retaining 
Ali Mardan at his court, despatched Jaggat Singh, a 
brother of Mékand Singh, Raja of Kotaé, to conquer 
the country. Jaggat Singh had at his disposal the 
troops left by Ali Mardan in Kébul, aided by a still 
larger number, no less than fourteen thousand, of 
Rajptits. 

But by this time the Uzbégs had composed their 
internal feuds. When, then, Jaggat Singh entered 
Badakhshan he met an enemy over whom, notwith- 
standing the prowess of his Rajput soldiers, he could 
gain no advantage. He therefore sent urgent demands 
for aid. 

A reinforcing army was at once sent, led by Ali 
Mardan, accompanying whom, to undergo “the bap- 
tism of fire,’ was Prince Murad, the youngest son of 
the Emperor. The campaign was successful. Badakh- 
shén submitted; Balkh, and with it Afghén Turkistan, 
surrendered. Both provinces were united to the 
empire of Hindtstén, and Prince Murdd was pro- 
claimed viceroy. But he had hardly taken his seat 
when the invasion, the dread of which had caused 
Humaytin in 1549 to shrink from the occupation of 
Balkh, took place. The Uzbégs from Samarkand 
and Bokhara crossed the Oxus to plunder and destroy. 
There was no rest from these marauders. Murad, 
fond of show and pleasure, and shrinking from the 
ruler’s labour pressed upon him by Ali Mardan, quitted 
the province without orders. He was at once replaced 
by the third and most crafty of the sons of Shah 
Jahéin, Prince Aurangzib, whilst Shah Jahan himself 
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moved on Kabul to support him. Aurangzib’s arrival 
in Badakhshén was speedily followed by a victory over 
the Uzbégs. But their numbers were great, their 
reinforcements constant, and even he, the conqueror, 
found himself compelled to seek refuge in Balkh. 

The contest was finally terminated by an arrange- 
ment between the Emperor and the Uzbég chief, 
Nazar Mahammad, which amounted to a_ virtual 
renunciation by the former of his rights on Badakh- 
shan. In pursuance of this compact Aurangzib was 
directed to surrender Balkh and the strong places, and 
to retire with his army south of the Hindi Kish. 
Aurangzib did, indeed, easily surrender Balkh and the 
strong places, but his retreat across the passes of the 
Hindi Kush was not accomplished without great 
difficulty and great loss. When entangled, in the 
month of November (1647) in those passes, the wild 
Hazdras set upon his men—not so much to destroy 
as to plunder. The snow, the frost, the difficult ways, 
the incessant and galling inroads of an invisible enemy, 
told their tale on the imperial troops. Aurangzib and 
a few horsemen did indeed reach Kabul in safety, but 
the survivors of the main body found their way there 
in small bodies, without baggage, without horses, often 
without arms. 

Nor was this the only reverse which the Moghol 
arms were to suffer at this period. Shah Safi of 
Persia had died in 1641. He was succeeded by his 
son, Shah Abbds II., then only ten years old. This 
prince, though subsequently given to wine, was not in 
his youth devoid of noble instincts. One of his earliest 
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longings was to recover the city of Kand4hér.* The 
details for the accomplishment of this task were over- 
looked by his ministers. Their preparations were 
made with great care, and with great secrecy. Every 
expense incurred was defrayed with ready money; 
and to prevent the chance of interruption of the 
siege operations by the approach of a relieving force, 
it was arranged that the invasion should not take place 
till the passes leading to India should be closed by the 
snow. This programme was carried out to the letter. 
Shah Abbas II. appeared before Kandahér in the early 
days of December 1647. The siege lasted ten weeks. 
It had hardly begun when Shah Jahan sent pressing 
orders to Aurangzib, then at Léhor, to march to its 
relief. Then was noticed the wisdom in the choice of 
seasons displayed by the advisers of the Persian 
monarch. The passes stopped Aurangzib. He forced 
his way through them, indeed, but the enormous 
labour thus entailed on his soldiers disorganized his 
army. He forced them only to find that Kandahar 
had just fallen, and that he with a weakened army 
could do no more than fall back and wait for an 
opportunity at Kabul. 

The opportunity seemed to come the following year. 
The Persian sovereign had left merely a garrison in 
Kandahar, and returned with his main army to his 
dominions. In the month of May 1649, Aurangzib 
appeared before the town with an army strong in men 
and in munitions of war. Himself a capable and 


®* Hanmer states that the Ghilzaf tribe sent him a pressing invi- 
tation to relieve them of their Moghol masters. 
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sight loss, and forced the enemy to fall back on 
Panipat. There the Mardthds intrenched themselves. 

Ahmad Shah, with a force estimated, inclusive of 
his Indian allies, at forty thousand men, took up a 
position which would cut off his enemy’s supplies. 
Thus the two armies remained watching each other 
for more than three months, both straitened for food, 
but the Mardthas more so than the Afghans. At last 
the former could bear it no longer. On the 6th 
January, 1761, they marched out to attack the invader. 

The third battle of Panipat has often been described. 
It fully deserves the attention which has been bestowed 
upon it. It was one of the decisive battles of the age. 
Had it been decided against the Afghans, all India 
would then and there have fallen under Maratha domi- 
nation, and it is not to be expected that the English 
settlements in Bengal and in Madras, then just 
emerging from the childhood of their careers, would 
have escaped the unsparing hands and the overwhelm- 
ing power of the marauders. The third battle of 
Pénipat threw back the Maratha power for thirty 
years ; and when towards the close of the century it 
had by the exertions of Madhaji Sindia recovered a 
great portion of its former might, the English had 
established themselves so firmly as not only to bear 
the shock of the collision but to make it recoil on 
their enemy. 

The battle of Panipat can be clearly described in a 
few words. The Mardthds tried to pierce the Afghdn 
centre. They nearly succeeded, so nearly that many 
Afghén chiefs considered that the day was lost. So 
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did not think Ahmad Shah. Occupying a position 
whence he could command the battle-field, Ahmad had 
witnessed the bold advance of the enemy, and the 
defeat of his front line, without losmg his composure. 
But when he thought that the Mardthds had advanced 
far enough, he charged them with his reserve, whilst, 
at the same moment, another chosen body of horse 
dashed on their flank. It was a critical moment of 
the fight. The resistance of the Mardthds was most 
gallant. A little more solidity, and they had won the 
day,—for their left wing was victorious, and their 
right was maintaining an even combat with the enemy. 
But, at the very height of the conjuncture, whilst they 
were still resisting the Afghdn charge, their leader, 
Wiswés Rao, the son of Péshwa, fell mortally wounded. 
Fighting as they were for empire, the Mardthdés should 
still have continued the struggle. But the fall of their 
chief unnerved them. They renounced the empire 
of India when it was still within their grasp. 

Pénipat was a very decisive defeat. It placed 
Hindtistén at the feet of the Afghin. But Ahmad 
Shah saw well what sort of a Hindustdn it was—a 
Hindiistan, whose dried-up blood must be revivified 
by other means than by the sword. To employ those 
means he had neither training nor leisure. He there- 
fore made the settlement which appeared to him the 
wisest, restormg the nominal sovereignty to the 
Moghol, and returned to Kandahar. 

But he was not to escape the fate of founders of 
empires. The growing sect, the Sikhs, forced him by 
their pretensions to return to the Panjéb in 1762. 
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He drove them for refuge to the hills. He had hardly 
accomplished this—he was still at Sirhind, which he 
had taken after a desperate but decisive battle—when 
intelligence reached him that Kandéhdr was in revolt. 
The rainy season had just set in, the rivers were 
swollen and unbridged, prompt action was necessary. 
Ahmad Shah saw the difficulties, and determined to 
overcome them. He marched down the Satlaj to 
Bhawalptr ; thence vid Multén, Déra Ishmdil Khdén, 
and the Gomal pass to Ghazni. The heat in the early 
part, the cold in the later part of his march, inflicted 
great suffermgs on his troops. Many of them died. 
But with the remainder he had reached Ghazni—and 
once there he easily stamped out the disturbances at 
the capital. 

All these fatigues had told upon the conqueror. 
His constitution was shaken, when a cancer in the face 
gave it the final blow. He went, indeed, in 1764, into 
the field to crush an insurrection of the Aimaks near 
Herdt, and again in 1767 once more to expel the still 
intrusive Sikhs from the plains of the Panjab. In the 
following year he was forced to remain inactive whilst 
his son, Prince Taimtir, went to achieve, by the aid of 
the Shah’s old enemy, Nasir Khan the Bilichi, a com- 
plete victory over the Persians. But he felt his 
strength waning day by day. Till 1773, however, he 
continued to reside at the capital. Feeling then that 
he had become too weak to bear the burden, he sum- 
moned the chiefs, caused them to swear fealty to 
Prince Taimér as his successor; then, still directing 
the government, he retired to a palace he had built at 
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Toba Mahartf, in the Sulaimén mountains. Here he 
died in June of the same year. 

The chief merit to be ascribed to Ahmad Shah is 
undoubtedly the consolidation of the Afghén tribes. 
He made of them a nation. The chiefs whom he 
failed to conciliate he reduced. Forming a council 
composed of a leading chieftain of each tribe, con- 
sulting with its members, and often adopting their 
advice, he was able to concert measures which com- 
mended themselves to the general body. Gene- 
rous, affable, and resolute, he won the hearts of 
his followers, introduced and maintained order where 
disorder had prevailed, and justified, by his internal 
administration, the epitaph engraved on his tomb: 
‘‘ Ahmad Shah Diurdni was a great king! Such was 
the fear of his justice, that the lion and the hind lived 
peacefully together. The ears of his enemies were in- 
cessantly deafened by the noise of his conquests.”’ 

Taimtr Shah was the second of the eight sons of 
Ahmad Shah. Intelligent, active, and whilst con- 
ciliatory yet decided, his great fault was indolence. 
He had been selected by his father as, of all his off- 
spring, the worthiest to succeed him. In the month 
of April, Taimtir, who governed Herat and Khordsén, 
as far as Nishapor, having received information that 
his father was dying, had set out for Toba Mahdrif to 
see him. Before he reached Kandéhar, however, Shah 
Ahmad had sent him positive orders to return at once 
to his government. Reluctantly Taimtr obeyed, and 
he was at Her&t when he received the information that 
his father had died, nominating him as his successor, 
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and that his eldest brother Sulaimdn had proclaimed 
himself king at Kandéhdr. 

Sulaimén Mirza had neither the abilities nor the 
courage of his brother, but he had married the 
daughter of the chief vizier, Shah Wali Khan, the 
same who had been defeated by the Biltichi chief, 
Nasir Khan, near Mastting in 1758. Jt was owing to 
the influence of this man, and in spite of the oppo- 
sition offered by a majority of the council, that 
Sulaiman had been proclaimed king at Kandahar. 

His triumph was very short. Taimur, supported 
by the great majority of the Dtiranis, the Hazaras, 
and the Aimaks, marched at once upon Kandahar. 
The grand vizier attempted to raise an army to sup- 
port his son-in-law, but, failing, resolved to make a 
virtue of submission. Accordingly, accompanied by 
his two sons, and the two Dutrani chiefs whose adhe- 
rence to him had been most conspicuous, he rode into 
Taimtr’s camp at Farrah. To Taimtr, the course of 
action he should adopt towards these repentant rebels 
—repentant only because they had recognised the im- 
possibility of succeeding—was never for a moment 
doubtful. He thoroughly understood those over whom 
he was called to bear rule, and to inaugurate that rule 
by forgiveness would be an encouragement to rebel- 
lion. He determined to speak with no uncertain 
voice. Refusing, then, to see them, he ordered their 
heads to be struck off. 

This act of severity had the desired effect. Taimur 
Shah entered Kanddéhér in triumph and was crowned 
King of the Afghd4ns. The sympathy which had been 
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shown by the population for his brother Sulaimén had 
inspired him with a great dislike for the people of that 
city. In the vicinity too lived those Durdni tribes 
upon whose support his brother had counted. He 
determined therefore to transfer the title of capital to 
Kabul, and to move with his court to that city. He 
carried out this arrangement without delay. Thence- 
forth, during his reign, he passed eight months of 
the year at Kabul, the remaining four at Peshawar. 
Arrived at Kabul, Taimur’s first care was to make 
secure the foundations of his government. A Dirdni 
himself, he distrusted the Dtirdnis. He could not in- 
deed withdraw from the chiefs of that tribe the offices 
which his father had made hereditary in their families. 
He had recourse therefore to another process to accom- 
plish the same end. Preserving the titles of the old 
offices, he created others to which he transferred their 
duties. As his chief councillor he selected K4zi Faiztllah 
of the Daolat Shahi tribe. In this man he placed such 
implicit confidence that he never did anything without 
consulting him. This man; Payandar Khan, chief of 
the Bartkzye tribe; Daldwar Khan, whom he ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief; Abdul Latif Khan, a 
native of Khorasdn, his receiver general of taxes ; Nur 
Mahammad Khan, president of the court of accounts ; 
and Iltifaét Khan, chief of the eunuchs, chief treasurer 
and custodian of the crown jewels, formed the leading 
members of his council. To these ministers his general 
instructions were to put in action towards every one the 
principles of justice tempered by mercy. Still dreading 
the effect of concentrating power in the hands of the 
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chiefs of the tribes, he recommended them to employ in 
administrative positions and as public functionaries of 
the state men whose want of influence with their tribes 
would make them obedient servants of the king. His 
own personal guard he selected from the Isdkzyes, one 
of the smaller Durdni tribes, and he raised likewise a 
body of twelve thousand horsemen from amongst the 
Kizilbdshis. 

In pursuance of the same line of policy he withdrew 
as much as possible the government of provinces from 
the chiefs of tribes. To compensate them he greatly 
increased their pay. The most formidable of them, 
especially of the Durdnis, he retained, as far as possible, 
at his court, taking care that they should be accom- 
panied by but a small retinue. 

He paid special attention to his finances, placing 
them upon a well ordered basis. His own expenses 
were small. The necessary payments were made with 
extreme punctuality ; and the revenue was as regu- 
larly collected. The consequence was a treasury full 
even to overflowing. 

Taimir had not the same passion for war as his 
father. It is curious to observe how his peaceful 
inclinations prejudicially affected his power. It would 
seem almost to be an oriental law that the kingdom 
which halts in its acquisitions recedes. Taimur Shah 
governed his rude country internally as few men have 
governed it. Yet his peaceful instincts injuriously 
affected its influence with the outer world. The inner 
kingdom indeed remained sound; but the outlying 
provinces, the provinces annexed from other countries 
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—feeling no longer the heel of the conqueror—began 
to think they might walk alone. The insurrections 
and wars of Taimtir’s reign illustrate this assertion. 

Khordsin was the western annexe of the Afghan 
kingdom. Since Ahmad Shah had taken Meshed in 
1749 and restored it to Prince Shah Rokh, grandson 
of Nadir Shah, that city and the northern province of 
Khordésin had acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
Afghén king. Shah Rokh himself never faltered in 
his fidelity, but during the greater part of the reign of 
Taimtr the population, led by their native chiefs, had 
been surging against submission to the Afghan. Two 
armies, sent in succession, had put down the insur- 
gents, but the return of each had been a signal for 
renewed rebellion. A third army went, met with 
determined opposition, but succeeded in asserting the 
Afghan authority. Nor did it leave Meshed till fur- 
ther insurrection had been made difficult, if not 
impossible. 

Sind was another outlying province of the Afghan 
kingdom. Here, the slackening of the rein was soon felt, 
and as a consequence Sind revolted. About the same 
time Multan was gained by the Sikhs. Against these 
enemies Shah Taimutr moved in person at the head of 
a well organized army. He defeated the Sikhs near 
Multan, took that place after a few days’ siege, and 
then marched on Bahaéwalptir. Bahdwalpar with all 
its wealth fell into his hands. The easy capture of 
this place disconcerted the plans of the insurgents, and 
they made no stand anywhere. But the country was 
laid waste with fire and the sword. 
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Taimur returned to Kébul. But he had not reached 
that place before the insurrection in Sind broke out 
with renewed fury. Other affairs prevented him from 
marching at once to quell it, and it was only five years 
later, 1786, that he sent his commander-in-chief 
Diléwar Khan with a small force to suppress it. 

Dilawar Khan was not so successful as had been his 
master. The Talptiri chiefs united against him, led 
him into an ambuscade, and forced him to fall back 
with loss on Shikdérpir. An accommodation was 
entered into, in virtue of which the chiefship of Sind 
was vested in a Talpuri noble, Fath Ali Khan, on con- 
dition of his acknowledging the suzerainty of Taimtr 
Shah and paying him a fixed tribute. Gradually the 
Talptri strove to rid himself of both obligations, and 
at the end of three years he boldly severed the tie. 

Afghan Tirkistan was another of the border pro- 
vinces. The King of Bokhara, Shah Mordéd, whose do- 
minions were separated from this province by the Oxus, 
had hkewise noticed the lighter pressure exercised by 
Taimur, and he had been, almost ever since the acces- 
sion of that prince, stealthily endeavouring to attract 
some of the outlying districts to himself. Tamir, made 
sensible by the revolt of Balkh and of Akhchah of 
these stealthy and persistent efforts, at first remon- 
strated. The remonstrance proving useless, he appealed 
to arms, and marched towards Kunduz with a large 
army. Shah Mordd crossed the Oxus to oppose him, 
and the two armjes came in face of each other near 
Akhchah. Had the Afghans then attacked the Usbégs 
they would almost certainly have gained the day. 
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Partly through his own indecision, partly through the 
skill of Mordd, a long delay, well employed by the 
latter to work upon the Afghdn chiefs, followed. 
Then Mordd, having made all his preparations, offered 
to withdraw his forces into Bokha4ra, and to recognise 
the authority of Taimtir in Balkh and Akhchah, if he 
would spare the effusion of blood and agree to a peace. 
The too-easy Taimtr agreed. The rival armies with- 
drew; but Balkh and Akhchah, though still nominally 
subject to Kabul, became from that day virtually 
independent. 

Another outlying province, Kashmir, feeling like- 
wise the slackening of the rein, revolted, but was for 
the time brought back. Sistan, likewise, showed dis- 
affection, but it was repressed. 

But the general effect of the foreign policy of 
Taimtr was bad. It lost him Sind and the great 
towns of Tirkistan, and laid the foundation of revolt 
in Khorasén and Kashmir. 

Nor was he entirely free from internal rebellion. 
The first of these revolts, made by a relative, Abdul 
Hahk Khan, in 1774, was easily repressed. Nearly 
five years later, when Taimtr was at Peshawar, an 
attempt was made to murder him, with the view of 
seating his brother, Sikandar, his father’s sixth son, 
on the throne. The conspirators were nearly suc- 
ceeding ; they had murdered the guards of the palace, 
and driven Taimtr to take refuge in its upper storey, 
before the royal troops could assemble to attack them. 
But then, the conspirators were nearly all cut to 
pieces. in this conspiracy the chief of the Mohmand 
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tribe, Arsalah Khan, was implicated, but he managed 
to flee to his tribe. 

The fate of this man is remarkable, inasmuch as it 
illustrates the view taken by the Afghdns on the 
subject of revenge. Admitting, as we may, that with 
them revenge is a religion, this story shows that that 
quality indulged in by virtue of a solemn breach of 
faith, becomes a crime. 

Arsalah Khan had tried to murder his sovereign, 
and, failing, had fied to the mountains. The crime he 
had attempted was one which Taimur never forgave. 
But Arsalah Khan was beyond his power; he was in 
passes which his horses could not traverse. Taimitr 
attempted, then, to gain him by wile. He feigned to 
forgive him. Publicly, privately, he declared he had 
given him reason to rebel, and that Arsalah was almost 
justified in his attempt. He even went so far as to 
send his intended victim a Koran, on a page of which 
he had inscribed an oath that he would forgive his 
fault. Arsalah Khan was taken in. He returned to 
Peshéwar and gave himself up. That very same day 
his throat was cut by order of the king. Not even the 
Afghans pardon this treatment of an enemy lured in 
by an oath inscribed on the Kordn. They regard it 
as the greatest stain on the memory of Taimtr.* 

In the later months of his life Taimtr became more 
cruel, more suspicious, and more morose than he had 
been before. He survived the last attempt on his life, 


#* I have accepted the account given by Ferrier. Other writers 
_differ as to the mode of his death, but their version affects neither 
the principle of the story nor the verdict of the Afghans. 
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which I have recorded, about thirteen months. Taken 
ill as he was journeying from Peshdwar to Kdbul, he 
died at the latter place on the 20th May 1793. His 
reign had lasted twenty years. He left behind him 
twenty-three sons and thirteen daughters, but he died 
without having made any definite arrangements as to 
his successor. 

The eldest son of the deceased monarch, Huméyin 
Mirza, was governor of Kandahar; the second son, 
Mahmud Mirza, was governor of Herdt. These two 
princes had an excellent understanding with each 
other. Mahmtid promised to support the pretensions 
of Humayun. 

Of the remaining twenty-one sons, the fourth, Abbas 
Mirza, renowned for his Herculean strength, was the 
popular favourite; the fifth, Zaman Mirza, had enlisted 
on his behalf the all-powerful influence of the zenana. 

Humayun and Mahmid remained at their respective 
governments. All the other princes repaired to Kabul 
to urge their respective claims. Had the election 
taken place immediately after the death of Taimtr 
Shah, it is probable that Abbas Mirza would have been 
chosen. But the chiefs having resolved to defer the 
great event until after the obsequies had been per- 
formed, the zenana influence had time to work. To 
this influence, Payandah Khan, the great chief of the 
Barukzyes, added his own. The result was that at a 
meeting held after the mterment Zaman Mirza was 
chosen to succeed his father. 

The first act of Shah Zamdn was to secure the 
throne to which he had been elected. Recognised as 
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king by everyone except by his brothers, he at once 
placed those of the recusants who were at Kabul in 
confinement, and fed them for five days on an allow- 
ance of two to three ounces of bread for each indi- 
vidual daily. This starvation diet had its effect. On 
the sixth day the princes, having recognised their 
brother as their sovereign, were nominally freed from 
confinement, only however to be lodged, under careful 
surveillance, in the Bala Hissar. 

Like his father, Zaman Shah wished to be served 
by his own men. He therefore pensioned off the old 
ministers, and replaced them by partisans devoted 
to himself. He endeavoured by various means to 
attach to himself those chiefs who had opposed his 
election. In most cases he succeeded ; but those who 
had been violent in their opposition, and the few whom 
he failed to win, he put to death. 

But the new king was not yet secure. He had, 
indeed, settled matters in Kabul, but he had yet to 
deal with Kandahér and Herat, governed by brothers 
alike older by birth, one of them, Mahmud, formidable 
from his popularity in the Herat districts. 

The possession of the capital, and the adhesion of 
the great chief of the Bartikzyes, Payandah Khan, 
gave Zaman Shah at this conjuncture an advantage 
of which he speedily availed himself. Having to deal 
with two enemies, not yet united, he resolved to beat 
them in detail—to reach Kandahar as an enemy before 
Mahmud Mirza of Herdét could reach it as a friend. 
As soon, then, as he had settled matters at Kabul, he 
marched on Kandahar. 
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Humdytin Mirza played into his hands. His clearly 
marked out policy was to wait behind the walls—to 
defend the place till his brother should come from 
Herat. But either from self-confidence, or, as some 
assert, from the lukewarmness to his cause displayed 
by the Kandaharis, he would not adopt this course, 
but went to meet Zaman Shah at Kaldt-i-Ghilzai. A 
battle ensued, m which Humdytin was completely 
defeated. He fled for refuge to Bilichistan. 

It is a fact, which subsequent events have made 
worthy to be recorded, that the Kabutli troops were 
led into action on this occasion by Shijah Mirza, the 
only brother alike on the maternal and paternal side 
of Zaman Shah. 

This battle settled the fate of Kanddhar, but 
Mahmud had still to be conquered, and Mahmiid was 
in Herdt. Zamdn Shah was about to continue his 
march in that direction—when news reached him that 
the outlying provinces on every side were showing 
symptoms of intending to test the temper of the new 
king’s rule. Feeling then that his presence was 
urgently required at the capital, Zaman Shah patched 
up an accommodation, insincere on both sides, with 
his brother Mahmud, and returned to Kaébul. 

Arrived here, he settled his plan of government. 
The revolts of the outlying provinces in his father’s 
reign he attributed to his father’s too lenient system. 
He resolved, unwisely, to proceed to the opposite 
extreme. To make himself feared he did not recoil 
from the risk of making himself hated. His system, 
in a word, was aN unconscious imitation of that pro- 
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mulgated by Rehoboam, son of Solomon. His father 
had chastised his people with whips, he would chastise 
them with scorpions. The copy produced the same 
results as the original. 

Beginning by taking in hand his nobles, he in- 
augurated a reign of terror in Kébul. Every man of 
influence was suspected, watched, and dealt with as 
occasion might demand. The great chief of the 
Bartkzyes himselfi—who had contributed more than 
anyone else to raise Zaman Shah to the throne—found 
himself suddenly deprived of all power. Other chiefs, 
inferior only to him, were arrested, imprisoned, and 
put to death, in many instances with a refinement of 
cruelty. 

These cruelties in the capital were a prelude to 
others that were to follow in the provinces. The Pan- 
jab had risen, Kashmir was in revolt, Sind had severed 
herself, the Uzbégs had crossed the Oxus. Zaman 
Shah having crushed, as he hoped, the spirit of the 
great feudal lords, set out with the intention of dealing, 
on a similar plan, with rebellion. 

The first province he took in hand was the Panjab. 
He had reached Pesh4war when he heard that his 
brother Huméaytin, assisted by the Talptris of Sind, 
had seized Kandahar. He turned back to meet 
him. Huméyin, betrayed by the Afghans, fled again 
to Sind: but attempting to escape thence to Herat, 
he was taken prisoner by a body of horse sent after 
him by his brother. Zamdén Shah ordered his eyes to 
be pierced. 

The Afghén king, turned from his expedition against 
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Peshawar, resolved to march through the Bolan pass 
into Sind, at once to punish the Talptris, and to re- 
cover the country which had glided out of Afgh4n 
power in the latter years of his father’s reign. But 
he had scarcely entered Sind when he heard that his 
brother Mahmiid was marching on his rear to cut him 
off from Afghdnistan. Foregoing, then, the pleasure 
of crushing Sind, then hopelessly at his mercy, he 
compromised the arrears of tribute due to him for 
one-third of their amount, and confirming the Talptiri 
chief, Fath Ali Khan, inthe government he hastened 
back to Kandahar. 

Mahmtd Mirza meanwhile was marching from 
Herdt to Kandahar. Suddenly the news reached him of 
Zamén Shah’s return. He at once took up a position 
in the Siah-band range, with the intention of remaining 
there till he should receive exact intelligence regarding 
his brother’s movements. The moment he heard that 
Zaman Shah had left Kanddh4r and was but three 
marches from him, he broke up and moved into the 
plains. The two armies met at the village of Giirak, 
not far from Giriskh. The battle that followed was 
most hotly contested. For a long time fortune seemed 
to favour Mahmud, but towards the close of the day 
his men gave way. The defeat was decisive. Mahmid 
fled, first to Farrah, and thence to Herat, where by 
timely professions of sorrow and possibly by inciting 
the Uzbégs to attack Ttrkistan, he obtained his 
brother’s pardon, and was allowed to continue in his 
government. 

Whilst Zaman Shah was engaged with Mahmid the 
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Uzbégs, incited by Mahmud, had invaded Tirkistan, 
had defeated there the lieutenant of the Afghdén king, 
and had taken Balkh. They renounced these con- 
quests, however, when they heard of the victorious 
return of the Shah to Kabul, and, renewing the 
treaty made with his father, they recrossed the Oxus. 
About the same time, or possibly a little earlier, the 
rebellion in Kashmir was quelled. 

The surging of the outlying provinces visible at the 
accession of Zamdn Shah had now been quelled. He 
had regained Sind, but had lost the Panjab east of the 
Indus. He had made more than one march to Pesha- 
war with the intention of expelling the Sikhs, now 
very formidable, but some pressing need always called 
him back. 

The recovery of that province had now become 
with him a matter of paramount importance. In 1796 
he once more marched to Peshawar, crossed the Indus, 
and advanced some eighty miles on the road to Lahor, 
when he was suddenly recalled to Kabul by the intelli- 
gence that Agha Mahammad, Shah of Persia, had 
invaded Khordsan, and had taken and sacked Meshed. 

Zamaén Shah prepared an army to avenge this in- 
sult, but negotiations having taken place, and Agha 
Mahammad having retired into his country, the Afghan 
king moved again with an army to Peshawar. He 
pushed on as far as Lahor, and was preparing to in- 
vade India, when the news that Mahmud had revolted 
and was threatening Kandahar forced him to return. 

Zamén Shah returned, bought over one of Mahmid’s 
chief generals, occupied Herdt, and forced his half- 
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brother to flee for refuge to Persia. The king then 
resumed his plans regarding India, again reached Léhor, 
conciliated the Sikhs, when intelligence that the 
Persians, under Fath Ah Shah, the successor of Agha 
Mahammad on the Persian throne, were threatening 
Khorasan, again called him back to Peshdwar, and 
thence to Herat. (1799.) 

The action of Fath Ah Shah on this occasion was 
prompted by the British Government of India. That 
government had noticed with considerable alarm the 
preparations made by Zamdn Shah to repeat the 
exploits of his grandfather in Hindustan. As the best 
mode of counteracting his designs they despatched an 
embassy to the court of Ispaéhin. The bait of northern 
Khoras4n was held out to Fath Ali Shah. He con- 
cluded, then, an alliance with the British, and prepared, 
by the invasion of that province, to divert the attention 
of the Afghdn monarch from Hindistan. 

From some cause or other the Persian invasion col- 
lapsed. Fath Ali Shah proceeded as far as Sabawaér 
and then returned. The demonstration, however, had, 
as far as British interests were concerned, been entirely 
successful, for it had called back Zamén Shah to 
Kandahar for the winter. He was there still in the 
spring when the indefatigable Mahmud disturbed his 
repose by invading Herat at the head of ten thousand 
men raised in the outlying provinces of Persia. It is 
possible that had Mahmid persevered he might have 
succeeded. But the circumstance that he had been 
often betrayed weakened his confidence in his allies 
and followers. Of this mistrust the prime vizier of 
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Zaman Shah, Wafadér Khén, took advantage to in- 
sinuate such doubts of his chief supporter, the ruler 
of Kayn and Birjan, districts of southern Khoras4n, 
that he raised the siege, and fled to Bokhdéra. Driven 
thence by the pressing instances of Zamdén Shah, he 
wandered first to Khiva, then to the court of Fath 
Ali Shah, where he remained some months, a peti- 
tioner for aid to dethrone his brother. 

Zaman Shah was now at the zenith of his power. 
He had not, indeed, recovered the Panj4b, but he had 
shown that he possessed the power of overrunning the 
country. His only formidable brother was an exile. 
Apparently his system of severity had succeeded; in 
reality it had undermined the basis of his power. If, 
in a constitutional monarchy, the great aim of govern- 
ment is the contentment of the subjects, in a feudal 
country lice Afghanistén security can only be assured 
by the contentment of the feudal chiefs. Ahmad Shah 
and Taimtr Shah had alike based their system 
of government upon this principle. They had had 
their council of nobles, without whose consent no 
important enterprise had been undertaken. The con- 
sent of the tribes naturally followed that of the chiefs. 
But almost from the very first, Zam4n Shah had 
adopted a system exactly the reverse of this. He had, 
indeed, kept the chiefs about his court, but he had 
taken care that they should be without a following, 
and he had never consulted them. Nay, more, he had 
irritated them to the last degree by the steady pur- 
suance of the system of silent persecution he had in- 
augurated after his first repression of Hum4ytn Mirza. 

20 * 
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All his confidence Zaman Shah reserved for his 
prime minister, Wafadaér Khan Sadozye, an intriguer 
with soft voice and silky manners, cringing to his supe- 
riors, overbearing and insolent to all others. Sucha 
man was necessarily a coward, and almost necessarily 
avaricious and corrupt. Yet this man was the second 
self of the Afghan king. He encouraged his master 
in his design of repressing and persecuting the feudal 
chiefs, the confiscation of whose properties was advan- 
tageous to his private interests. 

The discontent caused by this policy had long been 
fomenting. It came to a head at the close of the 
year 1799. The leading mind of the conspiracy was 
the head of the great clan of the Barikzyes. Asso- 
ciated with him were the chiefs of the Alizyes and of 
the Niirzyes, the deputy Munshi Bashi (head of the 
treasury), the chief of the KizilbAshis, and the chief of 
the eunuchs. The espionnage exercised by Wafadar 
Khan was so rigid that it was all but impossible that 
five men of such consideration should meet without 
exciting suspicion. There was, however, one place 
free from the inquiring eyes of his agents. This was 
the house of a derwésh of renowned sanctity, accus- 
tomed to receive visits from chiefs, and to close the 
door when the number of his visitors had reached six. 
These meetings excited no suspicion. Could the der- 
wésh be gained the conspirators could meet at his house 
and arrange their plans. The conspirators gained him. 

At his house they met, and the door was closed upon 
them. They then drew up a set of articles of reform. 
The main articles were as follows: Ist, that Zamdén 
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Shah should be deposed and replaced by his brother, 
Shiijah Mirza; 2nd, that thenceforth the crown should 
be elective, the chiefs of the tribes alone having 
a right to vote at such elections; 3rd, that the 
sovereigns who should prove unwortby of the trust 
reposed in them might be deposed by the chiefs. 
Having fixed a day for carrying the first of these 
articles into execution, the conspirators separated. 

Unhappily for the success of their plans the execu- 
tion of them was delayed. The conspirators met again 
and again. The suspicions of the prime minister 
were excited ; but he could glean nothing. But men’s 
minds are influenced in a different way by the same 
events. Of the six leading conspirators five were men 
whose solid nerves were proof against the fear of 
failure and its consequences. ‘The sixth had the heart 
of ahare. Safe had he remained quiet, the rustle of 
the hounds in the covert nearly killed him. To quiet 
the beatings of his timid heart he went to the minister 
and confessed all. The minister was equal to the 
occasion. He showed neither exultation nor alarm: 
but the following morning, inviting the conspirators, 
separately, to the palace, he seized and executed them. 
Prominent amongst his victims was Payandah Khan, 
the chief of the Barukzyes. 

But the vengeance of the minister and his sovereign 
did not stop there. They ordered that all the chiefs 
of the Mahomedzyes—the chief of the Bartikzye clan— 
should be seized. Prominent amongst these was Fathi 
Khan, eldest son of Payandah Khan. This chief, how- 
ever, having receiving timely warning, mounted his 
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horse and rode straight on end across the mountains 
to Girishk, and thence to Tebbes in Khordsdn, where 
he jomed Prince Mahmid, who had retired thither 
hopeless of obtaining aid from the Persian king. 

The arrival of the Bartikzye chief was of immense 
importance to that prince. Bold, sagacious, resolute, 
burning to avenge his father’s death, Fathi Khan 
pressed upon Mahmtd the necessity, if he would win, 
of adopting a daring policy—of throwing himself on the 
Afghans and appealing to them to shake off the tyranny 
under which they were groaning. Mahmitd followed 
his advice, and rode, attended by but eighteen mounted 
adherents, to Farrah, which had always been devoted 
to him, and made thence an appeal to the Afghan 
people. Painting in vivid language the tyranny and 
cruelties of Zaman Shah and his minister, he announced 
his intention of placing himself at their head and 
marching on Kabul. The appeal touched a very sen- 
sitive chord in the hearts of those to whom it was 
addressed. The Bartikzyes rose en masse and flocked 
to his standard, and, their example being followed by 
the other Durdni tribes, Mahmud marched on Kandé- 
har. The governor of that city, attempting to stop 
his progress, was driven within its walls, and the place 
was formally invested. For forty-two days the gar- 
rison resisted all the efforts of the besiegers, but on 
the forty-third day intrigue accomplished the task in 
which force had failed. Fathi Khén managed to gain 
two of the leading chiefs within the town. These, 
when the assault was delivered on the forty-third day, 
aided the assailants in such a manner that further 
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defence became hopeless, and the place surrendered to 
Mahmiid. 

Meanwhile Zaman Shah, considering himself the safer 
in consequence of the slaughter of the conspirators, 
was turning his thoughts to the recovery of Peshdwar 
and of Kashmir, both of which had revolted. Witha 
fatal confidence in the good star which had hitherto 
guided him, he paid no heed to the rising disturb- 
ances in the west, to the always threatening move- 
ments of the Shah of Persia, or to the discontent of 
the Barikzyes. Careless of these imports, he marched 
on Peshawar, occupied it, and sent thence an army of 
fifteen thousand men into Kashmir, under two of his 
favourites. These so mismanaged the army that the 
men composing it dispersed before Kashmir had even 
been entered. Accounts of the movements of Mahmid 
here reached him. They failed to disquiet him. Mahmiud 
had always been stirring up-trouble; had always been 
easily put down. Mahmid was not, therefore, to be 
feared. Instead, then, of marching or sending a force 
against his rebel brother, he left the bulk of his army, 
under Shujah Mirza, at Peshawar, and returned by 
ordinary marches to Kabul. Arrived there, the truth 
burst upon him in all its gloomy nakedness. He was 
surrounded by pitfalls. Mahmud was at Kandahar; 
the principal tribes had declared for him. He had loved 
no man but his vizier, and the nerves of his vizier 
were shaking with fear. The very population of the 
city scowled upon him. The policy of “ chastising 
with scorpions” had landed him in an abyss. 

His position was indeed deplorable. All that re- 
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mained to him was the native courage of his race. 
But not even this permitted him to remain in K4bul. 
Any moment might announce an outbreak there. 
Summoning then the chiefs who adhered to him and 
his and their followers he fell back in the direction of 
Jaldlabad. It is significant of the extent to which 
fortune had turned, that the King of Afghanistdn, the 
lord of north Khordsdn, of Sind, of Kashmir, of 
Peshawar, could muster to accompany him from his 
capital only two hundred cavalry and four hundred 
artillerymen. Only two chiefs followed him; the 
trembling Wafadaér Kha4n, and Zaman Khan, chief of 
the Popolzyes. With these he proceeded to a small 
fort, not far from Jagdalak, held by Mulla Ashak, a 
dependent of the vizier, and, halting there, made 
thence an appeal to the Afghans. 

The offers of Zaman Shah were so specious, and his 
promises to pay were so seducing, that in the course 
of a few days a number of partisans flocked to his 
standard. Prominent amongst these was Ahmad 
Khan, chief of the Nurzye clan. His following 
amounted to not less than fifteen thousand men. The 
whole force was soon augmented to thirty thousand. 

At the head of these, Zaman Shah marched to meet 
Mahmid, who was advancing against him. Of Mah- 
muid’s army the inspiring genius was Fathi Khan, 
chief of the Bartkzyes. This astute leader saw 
that could he but gain Ahmad Khan, Zamén Shah 
would be in his power. By means to which it is un- 
necessary to refer, he gained him. When the two 
armies met near Sar-i-asp, Ahmad Khan, who led the 
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advance of Zamd4n Shah’s army, went over with all 
his following to Mahmid. 

When Zaman Shah heard of this defection, he re- 
cognised the full extent of his misfortune. Attended 
by his vizier and three other tried adherents, he fled 
at once to a fort belonging to the same Mulla Ashak, 
still nearer than the other to Jagdalak. Here he was 
hospitably received. But, before he arrived, news had 
reached the Milla that Mahmud had occupied Kabul. 
His one thought now was to earn the favour of the 
conqueror. He consequently took measures to detain 
Zaman Shah whilst he sent to Kaébul a speedy 
messenger to Mahmud. 

The next day Zam4n Shah found that he was a 
prisoner. In vain did he remonstrate with his trea- 
cherous host. Recognising, after a short time, the 
futility of argument, he resigned himself to his fate. 
That might he secreted in the wall of his room 
the Koh-i-Nur and other jewels. The day following 
he was sent under a guard to Kabul. He had not 
proceeded far before he was met by Asad Khan, 
Bartikzye, a brother of Fathi Khan, accompanied 
by a surgeon. Had he doubted of his fate before, 
his doubts disappeared now. The operation of 
lancing the eyes was performed on the spot, and 
the blinded ex-king was conveyed a prisoner to the 
Balé Hissar. His companions, the vizier included, 
were beheaded a little later. 

Mahmtid now became Shah. It is strange that this 
prince, who had been a persistent conspirator ever 
since his father’s death, who had declimed more than 
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once to serve under his brother—even as governor of 
a province—who had displayed fortitude in exile and 
courage on the field—who had entered Afghdnistén at 
the head of eighteen followers to wage war—and, as 
it had resulted, successful war, against the king of 
that country—it is strange that this prince should 
have sunk at once, on obtaining the object of all his 
strivings, into ndolence and carelessness of the duties 
attaching to royal station. Prince, he had risked 
everything to be king. King, he so acted as to render 
his fall a question only of time. 

Mahmid was generous and grateful. Proclaimed 
king in K4bul, he gratified the chiefs who had sup- 
ported him with high office, their followers with 
largesses on an extraordinary scale. Fathi Khan, chief 
of the Barikzyes, Akram Khan, chief of the Alizyes, 
became the principal ministers. Abdulla Khan, chief of 
the Alikiizye clan, was sent to Kashmir as governor ; 
and the king’s son, KAémrdn Mirza, was despatched to 
Peshawar to take possession of that place, and seize, 
if possible, Shujah Mirza. 

This young and ambitious prince had no sooner 
heard of his brother’s capture and subsequent mis- 
fortune, than he assumed the royal title, distributed 
large sums amongst the tribes of the passes, and, 
having made all his preparations, set out for the 
capital. 

Mahmud, too indolent to move, despatched Fathi 
Khan Bartikzye at the head of three thousand men to 
meet his rival, whose force, though greatly superior in 
numbers, was composed mainly of hill men. The two 
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armies met in a narrow plain surrounded by hills, on 
the banks of the brook Strkhrid. The battle was 
obstinately contested. It seemed, at first, as though 
the greater numbers of Shtjah would prevail. They 
gained at the outset a decided advantage. But, having 
gained that advantage, their habits of plunder could 
not be restrained. Believing the victory secure, and 
bound by no ties to their leader, they fell upon the 
treasure which he had brought with him from Peshé- 
war. Fathi Khan saw their mistake, and took advan- 
tage of it. A charge along the whole line converted 
their incipient victory into a pronounced defeat, and 
they fled in disorder, carrying Shijah with them. 
Peshéwar was then occupied by the adherents of 
Mahmitid Shah. 

Even before this matter had been settled Mahmid 
found himself confronted by an insurrection of an 
import still more serious. The Ghilzais had risen in 
revolt. 

The reader will recollect that the first purely Afghan 
kingdom was founded at Kandahar by Mir Wais, chief 
of the Ghilzai tribe; that it was the second gon of that 
prince who had held old Kandahar for more than a 
year against the army of Nadir Shah, and in whose 
hands, after the capitulation of that town, the govern- 
ment of the district had been continued. On the 
election to the sovereignty of Ahmad Shah Ditrani 
power all over Afgh4nistén had passed from the hands 
of the Ghilzais into the hands of the Dirdnis; but the 
respect universally felt for the ruling family of the 
Ghilzais had caused Ahmad Shah to settle a hereditary 
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pension on its representative. His successors had 
respected that settlement, and the family had ever 
been treated with honour. ; 

At the time of the accession of Mahmtid Shah, the 
representative of that family and chief of the Ghilzai 
tribe was Abdtrahim. He was not an ambitious man. 
But the tribe had long been disaffected, jealous of 
the supremacy of the Dtirdnis, eager to recover the 
sceptre passed from their hands. The substitution of 
Mahmiid for Zaman, of an indolent man for a tyrant, 
they regarded as propitious to their views. At the 
time of Mahmitid’s accession many of the Ghilzai chiefs 
happened to be in Kaébul. They soon detected the 
weak spots in the new king’s character, reported that 
the pear was ripe, and at once began to plot to secure 
the crown for Abdirahim Khan. 

That chief, though not ambitious, could not refuse 
the proffered dignity. The tribes, prepared before- 
hand, broke out at once into revolt; and their leader, 
mastering the royal garrison at Kandahar, started up 
the valley of the Tarnak for Ghazni and Ka4bul. 
(October 1801.) 

Hearing of the advance of the insurgents, the go- 
vernor of Ghazni left his strong position to meet them 
in the valley. He was defeated and driven back into 
the town. Attacked here, he defended himself with 
such skill and courage that the Ghilzais, leaving a small 
force to watch the garrison, directed their course by 
Shilgarh and Ztirmal into the Logar valley and 
ascended this towards Kébul. 

Mahmtd Shah heard for the first time of the in- 
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surrection of the Ghilzais when he received the news 
of the attack on Ghazni. He had but few troops at 
his disposal, and the only capable general in Kabul, 
Shir Mahammad Khdn, was in confinement under 
suspicion of high treason. Mahmitid might have taken 
the command himself, but he dared not leave the 
capital. Under these circumstances, forced to act, he 
released the suspected traitor, placed him at the head 
of the few Kizilbdshis who were available, and sent 
him to meet the enemy. 

Shir Mahammad Khan set out by way of Argandi 
and Maidan, but learning that the Ghilzais had taken 
the route of the Logar valley he altered his course, 
crossed into that valley, and met the enemy at the foot 
of the Sajdéon pass. Noting that the Ghilzais were 
coming on in tumultuous disorder, he drew up his men 
in three divisions, one in front, the other two support- 
ing it in half echelon on either flank in the rear, and 
the whole covered by camel swivels. The Ghilzais 
advancing in tumultuous mass, the swivels opened fire 
upon them. But they pressed on, passed the swivels, 
and threw themselves on the leading division of the 
Kizilbdshis. The weight of the attack and the over- 
powering numbers of the assailants forced this divi- 
sion, and the Ghilzais, had they had a general, must 
have gained the day. But pressing on too far, the 
two flanking divisions of the Kaizilbaéshis wheeled 
inwards, and gave time to the first division to rally. 
Thus attacked on three sides the Ghilzais had to fall 
back. They retired, in good order, to a fort belong- 
ing to their tribe, six miles distant, and, receiving 
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reinforcements during the night, they resumed the 
march in the morning by another road, and reached 
Kala Shahi, within a few miles of the capital, the same 
evening. Had they at once marched on the city they 
might have taken it. 

But instead of marching on the city they set to work 
to plunder the villages in the neighbourhood, thus 
giving time to Shir Mahammad Khan, to whom they 
had given the slip, to make a forced march and inter- 
pose between them and Kébul. The next morning 
that general attacked and defeated them with great 
slaughter. The insurrection, though momentarily 
stemmed, was not finally suppressed till the month 
of May 1802; nor until the Ghilzais had been de- 
feated in four pitched battles. The last of these, 
fought at Mulla Shahi on the 11th May 1802, was 
decisive. The Ghilzais, from that moment, renounced 
their aspirations for the supreme authority, and have 
ever since acknowledged, even cheerfully, the supre- 
macy of the Duranis. 

Successful against Shiuijah Mirza, successful against 
the Ghilzais, Mahmid was at the same time equally 
successful against the Uzbégs who, on his accession, 
had crossed the Oxus. These were completely defeated 
the same year (1802), near Balkh, and driven across 
the frontier river. To crown his good fortune, Shijah 
Mirza, who had again roused to revolt the tribes of 
the Khaibar, saw his army almost annihilated by 
Mahmiid’s generals. 

In fact, the month of June 1802, Mahmiid had the 
ball at his feet. He had only to aspire. The great 
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writer who now directs the fortunes of the British 
empire, has, in his works as well as in his speeches, 
laid special emphasis on the aphorism that the man 
who ceases to aspire will grovel. Nothing can be 
more true. In private and in public life it is a guiding 
maxim. It is applicable to all positions, especially to 
the position of a man ruling a warlike, half-civilised 
race, divided into tribes, those tribes led by chiefs who 
owe to him only a feudal obedience. 

On the throne of Kabul, his rivals in exile, every 
rebel defeated, Mahmud would not look beyond his 
pleasures. Ceasing to aspire, he grovelled. The effect 
on his empire was magical. 

That same year he lost Khorasan. Fath Ali, Shah of 
Persia, invaded that province, took Meshed, and held 
it. His successor holds it to this day. The Per- 
sians were hardly opposed. Under the lax govern- 
ment of Mahmud every place was left to shift for 
itself. At the very time the Persians were besieging 
Meshed, the possession of Herat was disputed between 
Kamran Mirza, the son, and Kaisar Mirza, the nephew 
of the Afghan king. 

In Afghénistén, a king must rule as well as reign. 
Should he fail to rule, he will soon cease to reign. 
Mahmiid reigned, but did not rule. The chiefs of the 
Bartkzyes and the Alizyes, Fathi Khan and Akrém 
Kh4n, ruled for him, disputing with each other in the 
process. At last they separated, Akram Khan remain- 
ing in Kaébul, Fathi Khan taking Kandahar and 
asserting his authority in Kashmir, at Peshawar, and 
all along the frontier. With him the assertion of 
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authority meant the repression of all opposition to 
himself. He levied money, then, from Kaéshmir, from 
Peshawar, and along the frontier—at Kohat, at Bani, 
at Daman—and, punishing the Vaziris on his way, 
proceeded to his government at Kandéhér. Here he 
was when Shtjah Mirza, who had obtained three 
lakhs of rupees by the plunder of a caravan of the 
Povindahs at Quetta, made an attempt on that city, 
which failed. 

Meanwhile, Fathi Khdn’s rival, the leader of the 
Alizyes, Akr4m Khan, died. A formidable applicant 
for the office of vizier was Shir Mahammad Khan, 
son of Shah Wali Khan, the vizier of Ahmad Shah, 
who had made the office hereditary in the family. 
This Shir Mahammad Khan was a man of ability, of 
boundless ambition, considerable learning, and enor- 
mous influence. He it was whom Mahmid had taken 
from a prison to lead his troops against the Ghilzais. 
But Mahmid Shah, far from recognising his claims, 
reserved the office for Fathi Khan, Barukzye, chief of 
the Mahammadzyes, then at Kandahar. Meanwhile he 
ruled by the aid of the chief of the Kizilbdshis, who 
were disliked as Shiahs (heretics). 

Shir Mahammad Khan, indignant at this treatment, 
determined to plot against his sovereign. He soon 
caused it to be whispered that the king was sur- 
rounding himself with heretics; that he was becoming 
addicted to their vices; that the ruin of the true 
religion had been discussed and decided upon. The 
whisper, penetrating every lane, gaining access to 
every hovel, soon developed into a cry; the ery pro- 
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the Persian general commanding on the southern 
coast, Lutf Al Khdn, that officer at once directed 
his march northward from Bandar Abbds. Liitf Ali 
Khan was brother to the prime minister, Fath Ali 
Khan, and therefore a man of considerable influence. 
He would appear likewise to have possessed a good 
knowledge of the principles of warfare. He marched 
straight for the heart of the province, the town of 
Kerman. Mahmid issued forth to meet him, but, 
whether he was too greatly outnumbered, or whether 
Kerman had been a Capua to his soldiers, he was 
completely defeated. 

Lutf Ah felt that he would return. He therefore 
halted at Kerman till that place should be fortified, 
and then moved with his army to Shiraz, a place 
whence he could move with ease to any threatened 
quarter. His army was flushed with victory and eager 
for fresh opportunities. Affairs seemed to be looking 
up for Persia, when at this critical moment the cor- 
rupt clique which governed her plunged a dagger into 
her heart. 

It happened in this wise. The fact that the brother 
of the prime minister had but recently gained a great 
victory suggested to the idea of the other members of 
the government that the combination of the civil and 
military authority in the hands of two men so related 
might be fatal to the interests and fortunes of the 
other plunderers of the State. Religion eagerly 
enlisted itself in a plot then and there formed for 
their removal. At the head of it were the chief 
Mullah and the chief physician to the sovereign. 

16 
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These pious men, well supported from without, entered 
the Shéh’s chamber at midnight, and persuaded the 
weak monarch that the safety of his crown—even of 
his life—depended upon the prompt execution of 
rigorous measures against his prime minister and his 
commander-in-chief. 

That night the eyes of the prime minister were 
plucked out. He was then imprisoned, and two 
years later died a captive. With his brother at the 
head of an army it was not so easy to deal. How- 
ever, the means soon presented themselves. The 
governor of the castle of Shiraz was devoted to the 
corrupt faction. He was communicated with. In 
consequence of this communication he invited Lutf 
Ali to visit him. Unsuspicious, the noble soldier 
unhesitatingly entered the castle scantily attended. 
He was at once seized and hurried off to Ispahan. 
His army, the sole defence of Persia, immediately 
disbanded itself. (1720.) 

Mahmitid of Kandahar did not immediately take 
advantage of the undefended state of the country he 
coveted. It happened that his defeat at Kerman had 
stirred up the governors of Farrah and of Sistdn to 
excite disturbances in his own dominions. The con- 
duct of his brother, Mir Htsén, had checked, and his 
own return finally extinguished these disturbances, 
but he found much to occupy him ere he could 
attempt a second invasion. The year following his 
return was a year of strict training. He had seen 
that he should require an army larger and better 
disciplined than that which had broken in his hand. 
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He invited, then, alike the Abddlis of Herdt and the 
Bilichis south of his dominions to enlist in his 
service. The replies were enthusiastic: the wild 
tribes flocked in numbers to his standard. Nor did 
he neglect to prepare for the possibility of a reverse. 
He filled the magazines, repaired the fortifications, 
and laid in abundant supplies. 

HKvery day, moreover, brought him news of some 
new misfortune befalling the empire of the Safis. 
Confirmed thus in his aggressive ideas he hastened 
his preparations. At last he was ready, and in 
January 1722, at the head of an army of twenty- 
five thousand men, he marched in the direction of 
Sistan. 

He pursued the same route across the desert as on 
the previous occasion, marched on Kerman, and after 
a slight delay occupied the town. The citadel, how- 
ever, held out. It had been well fortified by Lutf Ah, 
and the troops by which it was garrisoned belonged 
to the army which had beaten Mahmud two years 
before. Every assault he made was repulsed. He 
was in despair. He could not retire without acknow- 
ledging himself beaten, and without discouraging his 
army. 

He was relieved from this difficulty by the governor. 
This man was not enough of a soldier to see that he 
could keep the place by force. Trained in the prin- 
eiples of the corrupt clique, he believed absolutely in 
the purchase power of money. To money, then, 
rather than to arms, he chose to owe his deliverance. 
Full of this idea he offered Mahmitid six thousand two 

16 * 
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hundred and fifty pounds if he would go away and 
leave him the citadel. 

Under any circumstances Mahmud would have been 
forced to go away. Hecould not take the place. The 
gift then of a large sum of money to do that which 
under any circumstances he would have been forced to 
do was a gift from heaven. It not only provided him 
with funds. It was infinitely more valuable in fur- 
nishing him with a justification, perfectly convincing 
to his followers, for leaving the citadel untaken and 
moving towards Ispahan. 

The route he adopted was the direct road by Yezd. 
Yezd is about two hundred and ten miles from Ker- 
man, the country between the two places sandy and 
inhospitable. The town of Yezd was fortified and 
surrounded by a deep ditch. It boasted, too, of a 
citadel. The garrison being bent on resistance, 
Mahmud assaulted the place, but was repulsed. De- 
termined not to waste his time on a joint only of the 
empire, he determined to disregard it and push on for 
the heart. 

Marching rapidly he soon arrived within a hundred 
miles of the capital. Here he found a messenger from 
the prime minister, Mahammad Kul Khan, the bearer 
of a letter offermg him thirty-seven thousand five 
hundred pounds if he would proceed no further. 
Mahammad Kuli Khan, equally with his satrap at 
Kerman, was a believer in the never-failing purchase 
power of money. But Mahmid knew that the con- 
quest of Ispahdén meant the conquest of the Persian 
empire; even had he been as open toa bribe as the 
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minister believed him, he would have put his price 
at a considerably higher figure than thirty-seven 
thousand five hundred pounds. But for the Afghdn 
warrior, the son of Mir Vais, the Persian empire, de- 
fenceless as he then regarded it, was priceless. He 
did not even deign a reply, but pursued his march. 

At last he reached Gulndabdéd, nine miles from the 
capital. The panic in that city was now at its height. 
It was not confined to the population. The Shah, his 
ministers, his corrupt favourites, were still more under 
its influence. Ispahan, though surrounded by a wall, 
was not, in the proper sense of the term, fortified ; 
neither was it provisioned to stand a siege. But while 
the number of troops within its walls exceeded 
fifty thousand, the total population amounted to six 
hundred thousand. The city, lymg on the north bank 
of the river Zéndaritd, at that season not fordable, 
could be entered only over bridges. The only guns 
possessed by the invaders were a hundred small 
swivel guns, carried on camels. There seemed then 
no great reason for the panic. On the contrary, a 
capable leader, such as Lutf Ah, would have been 
thankful for the chance thus presented of annihilating 
the invaders. 

But Litf Ali, though in Ispahan at the time, was in 
disgrace. Men altogether of a different mental calibre 
were present at the council summoned by the Shah. 
One of these, the prime minister, Mahammad Kuli 
Khén, gave, it is true, excellent advice. He recom- 
mended that the army should be intrenched to cover 
the town. He pointed out that the Afghans would 
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not then dare to attempt to storm it ; that the soldiers 
would become inured to fighting, and might be 
employed to cut off the enemy’s communications. 

Far different was the advice of the leader of the 
high nobilty, Abdulla Khan, viceroy of Arabia. He 
was for action, immediate action, for the extermination 
of dogs and rebels. 

The religious party was also represented at this 
council. The leader of this party was one Fath Ah 
Khan Kajar, asoldier. This nobleman gravely assured 
the Shah that ‘“‘he had heard from an old woman of 
Astrabad, who was said to be inspired, that two legs 
of a he-goat boiled with three hundred and twenty-five 
peapods in water, over which a young virgin had re- 
peated twelve hundred times “ Ld illah, wlah ld,” 
made a broth which would render invisible the men 
who drank it.’’* 

When all had said their say, the Shah decided 
according to the views of the majority. He directed 
that broth made in the manner prescribed by Fath 
Ali Khan should be served out to the troops, and 
that they should march to meet the enemy. 

The troops drank the broth, and marched (7th March 
1722), more than fifty thousand, with twenty-four guns 
of large calibre, against twenty thousand with small 
swivel guns. That day was spent in skirmishing ; 
but on the following day, the 8th, the two armies 
engaged. Their appearance presented a remarkable 
contrast. The Persians were sleek, well-fed, showily 


* Ferrier’s “ History of the Afghans.” 
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dressed: —the Afghdns lean, sunburnt, clothed in 
rags. One spirit anfmated their leaders; discord and 
jealousy reigned amongst the Persian chiefs. 

At sunrise the battle joined. The left wing of the 
Persians bearing down on the right wing of the 
Afghans forced it back. At the same time the viceroy 
of Arabia, making a détour with his own troops, 
turned the left flank of the Afghans, and falling 
upon their camp, set to work to plunder. This act, 
it will be seen, lost the day. When he started to 
engage in the turning operation, the right wing 
of the Persians attacked the Afghins opposed to 
them, and drove them back. Mahmtd, who watched 
the battle from an eminence, thought that all was lost, 
and prepared to flee. All would have been lost had 
the Viceroy of Arabia not stopped to plunder. But 
as he did not follow up his advantage, the Afghan 
general, falling back, drew the enemy within range of 
the swivel guns fixed on the backs of the camels, kneel- 
ing in a line, and then opening out his ranks, poured 
ina volley. This fire not only checked the advance 
of the Persians, but threw them into inextricable con- 
fusion. A charge of the Afghans converted this into 
a complete rout. The victors drove the enemy 
before them for some distance; then, wheeling round, 
captured their cannon, which had been left unpro- 
tected. These guns were at once turned on the 
Persians with decisive effect. Their centre was anni- 
hilated ; their left wing forced back; the viceroy of 
Arabia was compelled to leave the greater part of his 
plunder, and flee into the town. The victory was in 
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fact decisive. It placed Ispahdn in the hands of the 
Afghan adventurer. 

Had the Shah been aman, that result would not 
necessarily have followed. The proof of this is to be 
found in the doubts which oppressed Mahmid after 
his victory. Not only did he not follow it up; he 
even permitted the Persians to recover some of their 
lost guns, nor did he rouse himself to vigorous action 
until intelligence of the terror and perplexity into 
which Ispahan had been thrown reached him. 

Stunned by the defeat, Shah Husén called a council 
of war. After much deliberation, the council resolved 
to resist. The viceroy of Arabia was nominated 
governor of the town. Orders were at once issued to 
repair the walls, to throw up intrenchments, and to 
raise new levies. The Governor of Léristén, Ah 
Mardan Khan, was created generalissimo, and directed 
to form a camp at Khonsar, about fifteen miles north- 
west of Ispahan. 

Mahmtd, I have said, had been astounded at his 
. own success. He never realised its magnitude. It 
had been snatched for him out of the fire, first by the 
inaction at the critical moment of the Viceroy of 
Arabia; secondly, by the use made of that inaction 
by the commandant of his left wing. So utterly un- 
prepared was he for so great a success, that, as already 
related, he allowed the Persians to steal back some of 
their lost guns during the mght. On the morrow of 
the victory he remained motionless. The repulses he 
had experienced at Kerman and Yezd sat heavy on his 
soul. Nor did he fully realize his position, until the 
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spies he had sent out returned with the information 
that the panic of the Persians had been so universal 
that he might have entered Ispahdn with them. 

Then he roused himself. He marched first on 
Farrahdbad, a palace surrounded by a bastioned wall, 
three miles from the city. The Persians not defending, 
he occupied it. He then moved on Jalfé, a town a 
mile and a half south of Ispahén, and constituting the 
suburb of that city on the south bank of the Zenda- 
rud. ‘This place was garrisoned mainly by Armenians 
who, dreading the Afghans, were ready to defend 
themselves to the last. The insane policy of the court 
of Persia deprived the Shah of the assistance of these 
brave men. Though they repulsed the first attack of 
Mahmtid, many of them were disarmed the next day, 
and the rest were discouraged. That night a breach 
was effected in the walls, and the place surrendered.* 

Notwithstanding the terms of the capitulation, the 
Afghans extorted enormous sums from the Armenians 
of Jalfaé, staming their conquest with cruelty of the 
worst kind. Mahmid now occupied the largest suburb 


Hanway states that the terms of capitulation were the pay- 

to the Afghan sovereign of 175,0001., and the gift of fifty of 
the mos, beautiful virgins of the town, chosen by a commission 
appointed for the purpose. After stating that some of them 
were reserved for the harem of Mahmid, and others distributed 
among his principal officers, he thus records their fate. ‘Some of 
them were so shocked to see themselves abandoned to the enemies 
of their country that they died of excessive grief. The Afghans, 
whose hearts were touched, sent home those who were most 
afflicted; others were ransomed by their friends: insomuch, 
that ina few days there remained but a small part of them in 
slavery.” 
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of Ispahdn, connected with that city by bridges. He 
lost no time now in endeavouring to carry the city. 
His first attack, made on the 21st of March, was re- 
pulsed. In his second—an attempt to carry the prin- 
cipal bridge*—he nearly succeeded. He had fought 
his way to the very centre of the bridge, when some 
guns were brought to bear upon his men, and forced 
them back panic stricken. The Persians pursued them, 
with great slaughter, as far as their intrenchments. 
These repulses, renewing the recollections of Kermén 
and Yezd, caused Mahmtud to despair of carrying the 
city. He sent therefore a deputation to the Shah 
proposing the conditions on which he was willing to 
retire. These were: Ist, the cession to himself in 
independent sovereignty of the provinces of Kandahar, 
Khorasan, and Kermaén; 2ndly, his marriage with a 
daughter of the Shah, provided with a portion of one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand pounds. The Shah, 
elated by the repulse of the Afghans, refused the 
conditions. 

Mahmud then resolved to endeavour to reduce the 
place by famine. Better for the country had the Shah 
agreed to the terms, for the ruin effected by the 
Afghans during the month that followed, was such, that 
a century later the evils of it were still felt. The 


* Hanway thus describes this bridge :—“ It is 360 geometrical 
paces in length and 13 in breadth: the two extremities of it are 
flanked by four round towers with a covered gallery, which ranges 
on both sides the length of the bridge, the whole decorated with 
the richest ornaments of Persian architecture. It is joined by 
two causeways, made with a gentle descent to a double row of 
trees above 3,000 paces long.” 
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villages, the canals, the fields, the numberless works 
built to assist irrigation, were ruthlessly destroyed ; 
the men were slain, the women were sent into slavery. 
When Mahmid, by plunder and by devastation, had 
filled his own magazines and reduced the country to 
a desert, he began anew his attempts on the city. 
Learning that the Georgians posted to guard the 
bridge of Abbasdbad had been stupified by drink, he 
carried that bridge. He succeeded likewise in cutting 
off two convoys of provisions on their way to the 
city. Already Ispahdn appeared in his grasp, when an 
event occurred which filled the minds of the besieged 
with hope. 

Three miles from Ispahan, on the declivity of a hill, 
stood the fortified village of Ben-Ispahén. After the 
battle of Gulndbad many of the Persian soldiers had 
flocked thither, and from its walls they had made 
frequent attacks upon straggling Afghan parties. 
Such chances were constantly offering. At last one 
exceeding all its predecessors in importance presented 
itself. Aminitlla, an Afghan chief, returning with one 
of the convoys alluded to in the preceding paragraph, 
happened to pass near Ben-Ispahdn. ‘The men were 
laden with spoil, and were straggling. The temptation 
was too great to beresisted. The Persians sallied out 
and recovered the plunder, and though Mahmud him- 
self came to the assistance of his men, they repulsed 
him with heavy loss. Many prisoners were taken, 
amongst them an uncle, a half brother, and two 
cousins of the Afghdn king. Dreading the fate that 
might be reserved for them, Mahmud sent a messenger 
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to the Shah to implore safety for their lives. But 
before the Shah could interfere, the Persians of Ben- 
Ispahén had massacred every prisoner they had 
taken ! 

Mahmid retahated by killing all the prisoners in his 
camp, and by ordering that, for the future, no quarter 
should be given. But his defeat made him despondent, 
and after strengthening the outpost at the bridge of 
Abbasabad he fell back on Farrahabad. He appears to 
have determined to stay there till starvation should 
work its effect, slowly but surely. 

There was still a chance for the Safi dynasty. 
There were good men in Persia, but they had been 
persecuted and disgraced. The bad men alone had the 
confidence of the Shah. The man upon whom at this 
epoch he most depended was the very viceroy of 
Arabia who had lost him the battle of Giilndbdad, and 
who, according to the historians of the period, acted 
throughout the part of a traitor to his sovereign. 
The soldier who during the siege had rendered the 
best service was a eunuch named Ahmad Ali. The 
Arabian, dreading the popularity of this man with the 
populace, accused him to the Shah. The next morn- 
ing the eunuch was found dead in his bed. The 
governor of Georgia, who might have rendered effec- 
tive aid, had been treated so insolently by the corrupt 
clique, that he had sworn never to draw his sword for 
Shah Husén. One man there was still in Ispahdn, 
Litf Ali Khan, he who, two years before, had driven 
Mahmtd from Kermd4n. Offered now the command 
of the army, he refused. The men who had blinded 
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his brother were still the confidants of the Shah, and 
he himself had experienced how fatal it was, with such 
pilots guiding the ship, to succeed. 

From his position at Farrahdbéd, Mahmtid had cut 
off the last convoy of provisions known to be on its 
way to the city; the eldest son of the Shah, Prince 
Tahmasp, who had escaped to the provinces to raise 
troops, had just informed his father of the failure of 
all his efforts for that object; the Shah, in the hope 
to save his dynasty, now offered to accept the terms 
he had previously rejected; Mahmtid spurned the 
offer. Ispahdn was at her last gasp when, suddenly, 
the spirits of her princes and her people were revived 
by the intelligence that Mahk Mahmud, governor of 
Sistan, had arrived at Gulndbad with an army of ten 
thousand men to relieve her. 

The joy was short lived. The King of Kandahar 
offered to the Malik the sovereignty of Khorasan if he 
would leave Ispahén to its fate. The Shah had nothing 
to promise as a counterpoise. So Mahk Mahmud set 
out for Meshed. 

The end was now approaching. But Mahmid, with 
deliberate cruelty, protracted the siege for two months 
longer. He had only twenty thousand men; and he 
still feared the hundred thousand of the great city. 
He therefore starved them into weakness, misery, 
and death. At last matters reached a point when 
further endurance was impossible. Having, on the 
22nd of October, empowered his plenipotentiaries to 
sign a capitulation resigning the empire to his con- 
queror, the Shah took, on the following day, an affecting 
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farewell of his people, and then, accompanied by the 
viceroy of Arabia and the principal lords of his court, 
and mounted on horses sent for the purpose by Mah- 
mud, set out for the headquarters of the Afghan 
king. Arrived within an easy distance of the camp, 
the Shah was still further humbled by an order to halt, 
on the pretext that Mahmud was asleep. After the 
delay of half-an-hour he was permitted to proceed. A 
few minutes later he was ushered into the hall of the 
palace of Farrahabad, at the corner of which he saw 
his conqueror seated, leaning on a cushion of cloth of 
gold. He had advanced into the centre of the tent, 
and had pronounced the magic words ‘ All hail!” ere 
Mahmtid rose to return the salute. The Shah was 
then conducted to a seat on the left of the Afghan: 
after a few words of good wishes, he resigned to his 
conqueror the msignia of authority. With his own 
hands he was forced—Mahmtd having refused to 
receive the emblem of sovereignty from his vizier—to 
attach to the turban of the still seated Afghan the 
royal plume. Having completed this ceremony by 
uttering the significant words ‘‘ Reign in Peace,” the 
Shah was allowed to resume his seat. Coffee was 
then served up, and Mahmud, taking in his hand his 
cup of the fragrant berry, spoke for the first time. 
“Such,” he said, addressing the fallen monarch, 
“Such is the instability of human grandeur. God 
disposes of empires as he pleases, and takes from 
one nation to give them to another. But I pro- 
mise to consider you always as my own father ; 
and I will undertake nothing for the future without 
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your advice.”* With these words the ceremony con- 
cluded. Practically, the dynasty of the Safis had 
ceased to rule. 

In this manner the Ghilzai King of Kandéhér 
became also Shah of Persia. On the throne of 
the empire he had conquered I must now leave 
Mahmud. It will be sufficient if I state that pros- 
perity developed in him a ferocity and a licentiousness 
which prevented him from becoming the founder of a 
dynasty. His intellect became deranged, and he died 
in 1725, less than three years after the surrender of 
Ispahan. His cousin Ashraff, son of the Abdallé whom 
he had murdered, succeeded him. Ashraff was a 
capable man, but the disorder had become too great 
even for a very capable man to remedy. After nearly 
five years of rule, characterised by incessant warfare, 
he was defeated (15th January 1730) in a pitched 
battle by Tahmas Kuli Khan, afterwards renowned as 
Nadir Shah. Ashraff escaped from the field, but was 
killed by a Biltichi when wandering, a fugitive, in the 
desert. With his death ended the Afghdn rule in 
Persia. 


* It may be convenient to note in this place the fate of the 
ex-Shah and his family. Confined with his sons (the eldest, 
Tahmasp Mirza, excepted), his uncles, his brothers, and his nephews, 
in the seraglio at Ispahan, the ex-King became every year a source 
of greater terror to the relentless Afghan. To such a pitch did 
that terror arrive, that on the 7th February 1725 Mahmid 
caused to be murdered in cold blood all the relatives of the 
deposed monarch—two sons, both under five years of age, being 
excepted by chance rather than by design. Shah Husén, spared 
for the time, was murdered four years later by the successor of 
Mahmid.— Hanway’s Travels,” vol. 11. pp. 222, 276. 
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Of the effect of that rule there can be no divided 
opinion. ‘‘The death and captivity of the whole of 
the Afghans,” writes Sir John Malcolm, referring to 
the consequences of the battle of the 16th January 
1730, “was but a slight atonement for the great 
calamities which they had inflicted upon Persia. 
Within the short period of seven years nearly a 
million of her inhabitants had perished, her finest pro- 
vinces had been rendered desert, and her proudest 
edifices levelled with the dust, and this by enemies 
who had neither the force nor the wisdom to maintain 
the conquest which they had made, and, consequently, 
never could repair the ruin they had effected.’’* Not 
less precise nor less condemnatory of the Afghans is 
the summary drawn by Ferrier :—‘ During the seven 
years that the Afghans held Persia that empire lost 
more than a third of its population; the soil remained 
without cultivation, the canals and watercourses for 
irrigation were dried up, and the greater portion of 
the public buildings completely destroyed... . The 
Afghans were better qualified to fight than to govern. 
To appropriate, wherever they went, and without any 
reason or pretext whatsoever, money or money’s 
worth, was their practice: revolts and disturbances 
naturally ensued, and necessitated the employment of 
a large army. ‘They were in the end weakened by 
twenty combats, and found it impossible to recruit in 
Afghénistén, and were therefore obliged to admit 
foreign soldiers within their ranks, whose fidelity was 


* Sir John Malcolm’s “ History of Persia,” vol. ii. p. 43. 
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at least doubtful, and who rarely acted with vi- 
gour.’’* 

But it is time now to return to Kandahar. When, in 
1722, King Mahmtd had set out on his expedition 
against Persia, he had left behind him as his vicegerent 
in Kandahar his brother, Mir Hisén. This able prince 
governed the province with success during the lifetime 
of Mahmiid. On his death, in 1725, Huisén became 
the virtual ruler of the country, and although Herat, 
Sabzwar, and Farrah were successively overrun and 
conquered, the independence of Kandahdér was never 
imperilled by the wars of the successor of Mahmud on 
the throne of Persia. Nor, indeed, when Tahmasp 
Kuh Khan overthrew the Afghdn rule in that country, 
in 1731, was Kanddhér at the time in the slightest 
degree affected by the event. 

But in 1736 things had changed. The five years 
that had elapsed since the death of Ashraff had been 
prolific of success for his conqueror. To understand 
how this success came to affect the Afghans, it may 
be convenient if I place before the reader a brief 
sketch of the renowned Nadir Shah. 

This remarkable adventurer was born in a year 
famous in English history, 1688, in the province of 
Khoraséin. His father, Im4m Kuh, was a Turk of 
mean family. His youth was a stormy one. Some- 
times attacking, sometimes attacked by, the Usbégs; 
now the servant, now the murderer, of a petty chief- 
tain; a robber, and a leader of robbers, he passed, 


* Ferrier’s ‘“ History of the Afghans.” 
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when he was yet young, into the regular service of 
the governor of Khorasan. Fortune still smiled and 
frowned. Promoted and rewarded for good service, 
he was degraded and bastinadoed for insolence. 
Enraged at this punishment he fled to a place called 
Kalat, about ten days journey from Meshed, and 
threw himself upon the generosity of his uncle, who 
commanded there. He was received well by his uncle, 
but in a very short time his intrigues procured for 
him summary dismissal. 

Again thrown upon his own resources, Tahmasp 
Kuli, for so he was then called, returned to his old 
profession of a robber. He must have been then 
thirty-four years old. It was just at the period when 
the dynasty of the Safis was being overthrown by 
Mahmiid, and when the disordered state of the country 
would be likely to render profitable robbery by pro- 
fession. Gaining a reputation as a daring leader, he 
speedily attracted to himself a large number of men. 
His services were soon sought after, and when Mahmud 
died he had obtained a recognised position in Khordsdén 
as a leader of free-lances. 

On the death of Mahmud the son of the deposed Shah 
Hisén, Tahmasp Mirza, who had escaped from Ispahén 
during the siege of 1722, claimed the crown and sought 
adherents in every direction. Tahmasp Kith’s uncle, 
the man who had expelled him for intrigue, now opened 
negotiations with his nephew to persuade him to join 
the Mirza. Tahmasp Kuli agreed, provided the Mirza 
would grant him a free pardon for past offences. The 
pardon was sent to Kalét, and Tahmasp Kili pro- 
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ceeded thither to fetch it. Arrived and admitted into 
the fort, he killed his uncle, seized the place, and 
having obtained a second pardon from the Mirza, now 
calling himself Shah Tahmasp, boldly entered his 
service. 

The same fortune here followed him; but he was 
better able now than in his earlier days to bend the 
blind goddess to his will. Declared, for some miscon- 
duct, a rebel, he marched to the court, and made his 
terms. Thenceforth he was virtually master. But he 
still bore the nominal yoke, and he was still bearing 
it when he annihilated the Afghéns on the 15th 
January 1731, and raised Shah Tahmasp to the throne 
of Persia. 

His reward for this victory was the government of 
the four finest provinces of the empire, Khorasan, 
Mazandaran, Sistén, and Kermdén. Two years later, 
after a series of victories which assured his power in 
every part of the Persian empire, he dethroned Shah 
Tahmasp, and placed his infant son, Shah Abbas, as 
nominal sovereign on the throne. 

He then left Ispahdn to attack Bagddd. The 
Turkish army advancing to the relief of the place, he 
fought it and was beaten. Far from beimg dis- 
couraged, he stimulated and reinforced his troops, 
and led them again against the Turks, this time 
victoriously (1733). He then conquered Armenia and 
Georgia, and forced a peace on the Porte; then, learning 
that the child Shah was dead, he marched to the plain 
of Moghan, near the banks of the Aras, convened an 
assembly of the nobles, and caused himself to be 
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elected to the vacant throne, under the name and 
title of Nadir Shah. He was crowned on the 26th 
February 1736. 

After repressing the Bakhtidris, a tribe much given 
to plunder, Nadir Shah marched against Kandahar 
with an army consisting of from eighty thousand to 
one hundred thousand men. That place was held, as 
I have already related, by Mir Huisén, the second son 
of the founder of the Ghilzai dynasty. Mir Husén had 
been summoned by Nadir Shah to Ispahdn to do 
homage to him as suzerain. But the Afghan chief 
held, with his father and his brother, that of all the 
gifts of God to man national liberty is the most pre- 
cious, and the only reply he had vouchsafed was to 
strengthen the fortifications of Kandahar. 

Twenty-six years of freedom had greatly increased 
the prosperity of that royal city. Her commerce, her 
population, her wealth had increased with the security 
which the just rule of the princes of the indigenous 
tribes had procured for her. The reign of Husén, 
beginning practically in 1722, had been eminently 
beneficial. No sooner, then, was it known that Nadir 
Shah was marching against the place with his hordes, 
than with one voice the Afghan people applauded the 
expressed determination of Husén to resist him to the 
very last. Their hopes, indeed, were high. The city, 
situated at the foot of a rocky mountain which flanked 
it on the north and east, was surrounded by number- 
less stone towers connected by curtains, and following 
the sinuosities of the mountain, the summit of which 
was occupied by a fort believed to be impregnable, and 
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commanding the citadel, half-way between it and the 
city.* The garrison amounted to thirty thousand 
men, and supplies had been laid in sufficient to enable 
the troops and the population to support a very long 
siege. 

Nadir Shah advanced on Kandahér by way of Herat 
and Farrah, both which places he occupied without 
opposition. The passage of the Helmand at or near 
Girishk was, however, opposed by Mir Hitsén with some 
twenty thousand men. The Afghan chief rendered the 
passage difficult, but he could not make it impossible. 
He detained the invader on the opposite bank for some 
days; then, seeing that he must be turned were he to 
stay longer, he fell back on the capital, having lost 
some two thousand men. 

Nadir then advanced on Kandahar, hoping to occupy 
it very speedily. This hope disappeared the moment 
he noted its position, its strength, the zeal of its gar- 
rison. He had no heavy artillery with him. He deter-_ 
mined, then, to blockade it and trust to the operation 
of famine. 

Partly to house himself and his troops, partly to 
assure the Afghans that he was resolved not to leave 
the spot till Kandahar had been taken, Nadir, at this 
early period of the siege, caused to be traced out in 
the vicinity of his camp the lines of a new city, which 
he called Nddirébéd—the abode of Nadir. His com- 
munications with Persia were placed on a firm and 


* Ferrier. The reader must always bear in mind that this 
description applies to the old city of Kandahar, abandoned in 
1738. 
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sure basis, whilst a reinforcement of thirty thousand 
cavalry enabled him to scour the country in every direc- 
tion. ‘To render the blockade absolute he surrounded 
the city with towers connected by small batteries. 

The intense determination evinced by these prepa- 
rations, combined with the enormous power displayed 
by Nadir to humble the pride of Mir Husén and the 
Afghéns. Ilusén wrote to the invader, offering to 
submit on conditions. He offered to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of Nadir Shah, and to pay him homage 
as a tributary prince, on the sole condition that Nadir 
would retire to Herat. 

But these terms were no longer good enough for 
Nédir. Ten years before, shortly after he had taken 
service under Tamasp Mirza, he had dreamt a dream of 
mighty portent. He had seen in a vision a water-fowl 
and a white fish with four horns; he dreamt that he 
shot the bird, and, after all his attendants had failed, 
had easily captured the fish, When he awoke the 
astrologers had interpreted to him the dream. The 
bird he had shot was the reigning dynasty of Persia; 
the four horns of the fish were the kingdoms of Persia, 
Khwarizm, Tartary, and India. The imperial symbols 
of the bird and the fish showed him that in his hands 
was to fall the sceptre over these. 

Such a vision, cherished, firmly believed in, already 
partly accomplished, was not to be baffled by the in- 
complete submission of a prince who had once reigned. 
Kandéhar had once defied him. Conquest alone could 
atone for the defiance. Nadir, then, refused the offer, 
and continued the blockade, 
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For a whole year he sat before the place. Mean- 
while his son and his generals conquered the country 
to the north-east of the place. Balkh and the country 
now called Afghan Turkistdn fell before their arms. 
His son, Rizé Kili Khan, crossing then the Oxus, 
totally defeated a superior army of the Uzbégs, and 
would have taken Bokhéra, but that Nadir recalled 
him, on the plea that he did not desire to extend his 
conquests beyond the Oxus. 

Bnt Kandahar still held out, and there were no signs 
of yieldmg. Mir Husén and his garrison had dis- 
played their courage and their conduct in many a 
sortie, and on one occasion had nearly succeeded in 
inflicting upon the besiegers an irretrievable defeat. 
Time was slipping away. Already letters from dis- 
contented nobles at the court of the Moghol whetted 
the longing of Nadir to possess himself of the rich 
heritage of Hindtstdén. At last his patience was ex- 
hausted; he resolved to risk an assault. The prepa- 
rations for this were of the most formidable descrip- 
tion. Relays of assaulting columns were prepared, so 
as to give the defenders no respite. Then the assault 
was delivered. It continued without cessation for two 
days. On the first the repulse all along the line was 
complete; on the second it promised to be not only 
complete, but decisive, when the gallantry and devo- 
tion of a body of men in his service enabled Nadir to 
realize his expectations. 

I have mentioned that before marching from Persia, 
Nédir had found it necessary to repress the Bakhtidris, 
a daring tribe infesting the mountains near Ispahén. 
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He had first chastised, then enlisted them, and they 
had proved to be his best troops. On the afternoon 
of the second day of the assault on Kandahar, when 
the repulse of the assailants seemed assured, these 
daring soldiers succeeded, by climbing the almost per- 
pendicular rocks to the north of the town, in reaching 
a little plateau, where they established themselves, and 
whence, making it a base of operations, they were 
enabled to capture several of the towers on that side 
of the mountain. Into these towers they managed by 
means of ropes to haul up from below some guns of 
small calibre. and by means of these they gained by 
nightfall possession of the remaining towers. The 
town was now at their mercy. 

All, however, was not yet over. Mir Husén and his 
gallant Afghans had still an impregnable position in 
the fort on the summit of the hill. Thither they 
retreated, and from this place they made terms with 
the conqueror. The conditions were generous. Nadir 
had been greatly struck by the valour displayed by the 
Afghans, and he knew well how useful they would be 
to him in his invasion of Hindistdn. 

He agreed therefore to recognize Mir Hisén as 
governor for him of Kandahar, on condition that he 
should furnish him with a strong corps of his gallant 
following. (1738.) 

It deserves here to be recorded, that almost the first 
act of Mir Husén and the people of Kandshdr after 
the capitulation was to move into the new town, built 
by Nadir during the siege, of Nédirdbéd. It kept that 
name for eight years; but when, in 1747, Nddir Shah 
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was assassinated, the old name, classical * and vene- 
rated, was restored by acclamation. 

Kandahér subjected, Nddir marched on Kabul. 
That city, since the date on which I last mentioned it, 
had undergone some vicissitudes of fortune. In com- 
mon with the other provinces subject to Shah Jahan, 
it had after the usual period of interregnum recog- 
nized the authority of Aurangzib. In 1670, however, 
the Afghan tribes in the north-east part of the country 
completely defeated his lieutenant, and proclaimed 
their independence under a chief of their own nation. 
Little more than two years later, January 1673, 
Aurangzib proceeded to Afghanistén to restore his 
authority, but soon returned, leaving his generals to 
complete the work. It was not, however, until 
the Rajé of Jodhpur, Jaswant Singh, had taken up the 
office of viceroy (1675), that the Emperor’s authority 
was completely re-established. From that period to 
the time of which I am now writing, it would seem 
that Kabul had submitted to the governors nominated 
by the court of Dehli. 

In 1738, the Governor of eastern Afghdnistén was 
Nazir Khién; the commandant of the city of Kébul, 
Shir Khén. Sending a message to these noblemen 
that they would find it difficult to oppose the fortune 
and valour of Nadir Shah, and that they need expect 


# “Some historians,” says Hanway, “think that Kandahar is 
one of the seven cities founded by Alexander, and that the name 
of KANDAR, which is given him by the old Persian historians, 
isan abridgment of that Iskandar by which this conqueror was 
known to the Eastern nations.” 
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no aid from Dehli, Nadir marched from Kandghér to 
Ghazni, harassed but not impeded by the mountain 
tribes, and thence on to Kébul. Nazir Khan had fled 
to Peshdwar ; but the commandant, Shir Khan, pre- 
pared to offer a determined resistance. 

The resistance was determined but useless. The 
only guns Nadir had with him were the swivel guns 
borne on camels. Mounting these on eminences near 
the town, he played on the defences till he had effected 
a breach. He then stormed the place (June 1738), 
put the greater part of the defenders to the sword, and 
leaving a garrison there, marched for Peshawar. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Historicat.— THe Durant RULE. 


THERE are two points in the invasion of Hindtstdn by 
Nadir Shah which seem, at this time, specially to 
deserve attention. ‘These are, the behaviour of his 
Afghan troops, and the difficulties he encountered in 
forcing the passes. 

We have already seen how, about the time of the 
death of Mir Vais, the Abdali Afghans had occupied 
Herat, had taken Sabzwar, and had subsequently been 
defeated by Mahmtd near Farrah. Their defeat had 
led to anarchy throughout Khorasan, nor was it until, 
in 1722, Malik Mahmud concluded with the ruler of 
Kandéhar, then besieging Ispahan, a convention which 
assured to him the sovereignty of that province, that 
order was restored there. 

The death of Mahmiud, the Ghilzai Shah of Persia ; 
the claims to sovereignty of Ashraff and Shah 
Tahmasp; and the contests to support those claims, 
had re-introduced the elements of strife throughout 
Khordsén and the districts of Herat. During all 
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this period, however, the Abdali Afghan element had 
always been predominant in those districts, and when 
Nadir Shah, on his way to Kandéhér in 1736 con- 
quered Herdt and Sabzwar, he conquered them from 
the Abdali Afghans. 

We have already noticed, too, how quick was this 
stern conqueror to appreciate the valour of his 
enemies. It was by means of his enemies of the eve 
that he took Kandéhdér on the morrow. And now, 
having conquered the Abdalis in Herat, the Ghilzais 
in Kandahar, and a portion of both of these tribes 
conjoined with others in Ghazni and Kédbul, he set 
to work to make of these whilom enemies a corps 
@’armée, sufficiently strong and sufficiently trustworthy 
to be launched with effect on the decisive point of the 
field of battle—a reserve, in a word, which should be 
to him what the Old Guard was, at a later time, to 
the great Corsican conqueror. : 

The contingent taken from the Afghdns amounted 
to about sixteen thousand men. Of these, twelve 
thousand were taken from the Abdédlis; four thousand 
from the Ghilzais. The former bemg the most 
numerous, it was indispensable that the chief com- 
mand should be vested in one of theirclan. For this 
high office Nadir Shah selected Nir Mahammad Khén, 
Alizye. 

It will be sufficient to state regarding this contin- 
gent, of which Nur Mahammad Khan retained the 
command during the lifetime of Nadir Shah, that they 
behaved with a valour, a devotion, and a daring such 
as endeared them to their foreign master. Of all his 
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troops he speedily learnt to trust them the most. Of 
all his troops they rendered him the best service. 
They were the men upon whose action he could 
always rely. Daring, they were yet obedient. To 
them he was a god, whose orders, no matter their 
nature, were to be implicitly carried out. Nadir was 
thus able firmly to rely upon his Afghins— even 
against his own men. They participated in all his 
triumphs, and, at least on one occasion, saved him from 
destruction. 

So much for the Afghan contingent. Their valour 
was first to be tried in forcing the passes leading to 
India. 

‘It was a favourable circumstance to Naddir,”’ says 
Hanway, “that the Indian court had kept the moun- 
taineers of the passes in arrears for their pay.”’ In 
those days as in the present, it was necessary to sub- 
sidize the border tribes. Had the court of Dehli paid 
regularly the amounts for which they had covenanted, 
even Nadir Shah, leading nearly one hundred thousand 
men, would have found it impossible to emerge into 
the Peshéwar plain with a formidable and well ap- 
pointed army. As it was—the Moghol power in a 
rapid decline, anarchy universal, and the subsidies in 
arrear—he found the task difficult. 

Though discontented with reason with the court of 
Dehli, the tribes of the mountains felt but little 
inclined to offer a welcome to Nadir Shah. He too 
disdained them, refused to enter into negotiations 
with them, and resolved to force his way im spite of 


them. 
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He tried to force his way. The tribes baffled him. 
They cut down trees, blocked up the defiles,* destroyed 
the roads, and, crowning the heights, annoyed him with 
constant fire. Now they attacked his rear, now they 
fell upon his flanks, again they appeared to bar his 
progress behind the obstructions they had raised. 
Numbers of his men perished. For nearly a month 
the tribes stopped him. 

They would have continued to stop him still longer 
had Nadir not given in. Learning wisdom from ex- 
perience he came to terms with the tribes, listened 
to their demands, and granted them. Then they 
turned round, became his children, and, entering his 


* What defiles were these? Hanmer thus writes :—‘ Passing 
the Behat and the Cou he advanced into the narrow defiles which 
cover that province. Here several Indian princes” (by princes he 
means chiefs of the mountain tribes) “assembled their troops, 
cutting down trees, &c. &.” In a note Hanmer states that the 
Behat river was known to the ancients as the Cophene, and the Cou 
as the Choaspe. It is clear that the word Cophenes is identical with 
the Kophin of Arrian, and the Képhin of Arrian has been accepted 
as the modern Kabul river. The Choaspe may perhaps be identical 
with the Kunar or Kama, a tributary of the Kabui river falling 
into it ten miles east of Jalalabad. If this be correct, it is clear 
that the defiles referred to were the defiles of the Khaibar pass. 

Since writing the above my attention has been drawn by an 
article in the Pall Mall Gazette to Mr. Henry Long’s “Campaign 
of Alexander in Afghanistan.” If Mr. Long’s argument, that the 
Cophenes is identical not with the Kabul river but with the 
Tarnak, be sound, then Nadir Shah must have followed the route 
he lays down for Alexander, and have invaded India by the Kojak 
and the Bolan. 
¢ \{t is a pity that a question so important, the solution of which 
depends on the correct rendering in modern geographical terms 
of Greek proper names, should still remain unsettled. 
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service, more than filled the gaps which they them- 
selves had made in the ranks of his army. 

It is no part of the plan of this history to follow in 
detail the marvellous career of Nddir Shah. It will 
suffice to record that, issuing from the passes, he de- 
feated the Moghol army on the Peshawar plain, occu- 
pied in succession Peshéwar and Léhor, crossed the 
Satlaj, defeated the Moghol army at Karndl (13th 
February 1739); received the representative of the 
Moghol sovereign, Mahammad Shah, in his camp; 
marched on Dehli and occupied it. The day after his 
arrival a false report of his death caused the inhabi- 
tants to attempt the massacre of his soldiers. Nadir, 
attempting to stop the confusion by showing himself, 
was himself assailed. Then, and not till then, did he 
give the order to retaliate. For eight hours the city 
ran with blood. 

i ,After a stay of fifty-eight days at Dehh, Nadir, carry- 
ing with him the far-famed peacock throne, and laden 
with treasure,* returned to the Indus on his return to 
Khoradsén. But the news of the enormous wealth he 
was carrying with him had roused the cupidity of the 
wild tribes. The swollen waters of the Indus hin- 
dered his passage, near Atok, and gave them time to 
assemble. Naddir Shah chose rather to negotiate than 
to run the risk of losing the whole of his plunder. 
He sent for the chiefs, and induced them, by a bribe 


* Computed, including coins, jewels, and cloth, at from thirty- 
five to seventy millions sterling. Amongst the jewels was the 
famous Koh-i-nir. 
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of ten lakhs of rupees (£100,000), to grant him a free 
passage across the Indus.* 

From Peshawar Nadir marched by way of Kabul to 
Kandéhaér. He subsequently asserted his right of 
suzerainty over Sind, Bokhdra, and Khwarizm, and 
then took up his abode at Meshed, which he made the 
capital of his empire. His subsequent career is full 
of gloom. Making an unsuccessful campaign against 
the Lesgis, he conceived suspicions of his son, Riza 
Kuli, and put out his eyes.t He then marched into 
Asia Minor against the Turks, and after a campaign of 
three years ended the war by a victory near Erivan. 
Every year now saw him more suspicious and cruel, 
and it was at Meshed, when harbouring a design to 
massacre every Persian in his army, that he was mer- 
cifully assassinated by the nobles of that nation. 
(June 1747.) 

The death of Nadir Shah was the Afghan opportu- 
nity. When that conqueror, after the conquest of 
Afghanistan, was forming his Afghan contingent, he 
had sent Ahmad Khan, chief of the Sadozyes, then 
fourteen years old, under honourable surveillance to 
Mazandardén. In that province Ahmad Khan had 
remained until the return of Nadir from Hindustan. 
He was then summoned to the imperial camp, and 
intrusted with a high, though not the supreme, 
command in the Afghan contingent. The men under 
his orders belonging to his own tribe, his influence 


* “Hanway,” vol. ii. p. 392. 
t+ “Itis not my eyes you have put out, but the eyes of Persia,” 
exclaimed, prophetically, Riza Kuli. 
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over them soon made itself felt. Daring in action, 
firm in his resolves, true to his word, Ahmad Khan 
was just the man to win the confidence of the 
daring men who owed him hereditary homage. Nor 
was his influence less with Nddir Shah. His prompt 
execution of orders, his proved fidelity, had won the 
confidence and the affection of that monarch. If a 
service more than ordinarily dangerous were required 
its execution was trusted to Ahmad Kha4n—and Ahmad 
Khan never failed. 

The suspicions and the cruelties which had clouded 
the last five years of Nddir Shah’s life had not 
altered the dispositions of Ahmad Khan toward his 
person. When, therefore, Nédir was assassinated by 
the Persian lords whose death he himself was contem- 
plating, the first movement of Ahmad Khan was to 
avenge the murder. He assembled the men of his 
clan, and joiming the Uzbégs, who had agreed to stand 
by him, attacked the camp of the conspirators. Find- 
ing, however, that the whole Persian army was in the 
plot, and that it would be useless to contend with their 
vastly superior numbers, he drew off his men and rode 
with them for Kandghar, all the other chiefs of the 
Afghan contingent and their following accompanying 
him. It is said that before leaving Meshed Ahmad 
Khan managed to take possession of the Koh-i-Nur. 

Up to this period the command of the contingent 
had remained in the hands of Nir Mahammad Khan 
Alizye. But with the death of Nadir Shah, and the 
subsequent retreat of all the Afghdns upon Kandéhéar, 
the position not only of the contingent but of the 

18 
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nation which it represented was entirely changed. A 
vision of independence opened before them. No longer 
the hirelings of a foreign prince, they constituted at 
the moment a national army capable of resisting the 
heterogeneous masses welded ito consistency by the 
genius of Nadir, but which, his grasp over them 
loosened, would almost certainly dissolve. 

As the contingent of a foreign prince the Abdalis 
and Ghilzais had been not unwilling to serve under the 
orders of the nominee of the master who had conquered 
them. But that master’s death had removed the 
reason for such obedience. Free men, they were not 
willing to do homage to an Alizye. Almost the first 
act of the chiefs of the body which from a contingent 
had become a national army, after their arrival at 
Kandahar, was to withdraw the command from Nir 
Mahammad Khan. 

A few days later the representatives of the wild 
tribes, the Abdalis, the Ghilzais, the Beltchis, the 
Hazaras, and the Kuzilbdéshis, met to consider the 
course which ought to be followed to secure the 
national independence. It was universally agreed that 
the connection with Persia should, at any cost, be 
severed, and that a king should be elected from 
amongst themselves, wielding the executive power 
alike in civil and military matters. To choose the 
king from a number of chiefs, all deeming them- 
selves worthy, was not so easy. It is said that eight 
meetings were held, and that at these the claims of 
every chief, excepting those of Ahmad Khdn, were 
brought forward and discussed. At the ninth, Haji 
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Jamdl Khan, chief of the Mahammadzyes, united a 
majority of suffrages, but the minority was strong, 
and the decision seemed as remote as ever, when a 
holy man who had been present at all the meetings, 
and had noticed the dignified reserve of Ahmad Khan, 
advised the chiefs to break off the conference at once, 
saying, “ Why all this verbose talk? God has created 
Ahmad Khén a much greater man than any of you. 
He is of the most noble of all the Afghén families. 
Maintain, therefore, God’s work, for His wrath will 
weigh heavily upon you if you destroy it.”’* Then 
twisting into the form of a wreath some barley straw 
from the adjoining field, he placed it on the head of 
Ahmad Khén. Haji Jdmal Khan at once withdrew his 
pretensions in favour of the youthful chief, and his 
election was then and there secured. 

Ahmad Khan was crowned King of the Afghans at 
Kandaéhér in October 1747. He was then twenty- 
three years old. In the midst of the rejoicings follow- 
ing the coronation, intelligence reached him that a 
convoy containing specie to the value of two millions 
sterlmg—the amount of the customs-duties of the 
Panjab and Sind due to Nadir Shah—was approach- 
ing Kandéhér. No intelligence could have been 
more welcome. Money was the one thing wanting 
to give lustre to his coronation. And now money 
came into his hands. He seized the convoy, and 
immediately distributed the contents amongst the 
officers and men of his army, and the chief employés 


* Ferrier’s “ History of the Afghans.” 
18 * 
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of his government, showing, says Ferrier, a liberality 
‘“which did more for his future career than all his 
private virtues and noble origin.” 

Another circumstance attending on the coronation 
of Ahmad Khan deserves to be noticed in this place. 
Like his great predecessor, Ahmad was superstitious. 
Warned in a dream that if he wished to taste the full 
splendour of imperial glory the title of his tribe must 
correspond with his aspirations, he changed their name 
from Abdali to Dtraéni, and assumed himself the high- 
sounding title of Shah Diri Dtrdén. Thenceforth he 
was known as Ahmad Shah Diirdni. 

On his accession Ahmad Shah had two great prin- 
ciples to settle—the organization of the Afghan tribes, 
and the consolidation of his kingdom. 

Born an Afghan, bred among the Afghans, possessing 
a clear head, and having singularly sagacious views, 
he was well competent to deal with the first question. 
He solved it in the simple manner eminently character- 
istic of him. Far from centralising all the springs of 
power in his own hands, he resolved to rule the tribes 
through their chiefs. War, he knew, was the natural 
element of the Afghans, and believing that he could 
wage successful war, he determined to make it self- 
supporting. His principle may be briefly summed up: 
the independence of the tribes under their respective 
chiefs; the concentration in his own hands of the 
ruling power to be exercised in consultation with the 
great chiefs; the furnishing by each of those chiefs of 
a contingent for service in case of war; the payment 
to them of a certain fixed sum in acknowledgment of 
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their service. In a word, it was the feudal system of 
its entirety. 

The great offices of State he reserved to chiefs in 
his own tribe—to Diirdnis, making those offices, as a 
rule, hereditary in the family. The privileges of his 
own clan, the Sadozye, he took every occasion to 
exalt, with the object of clothing its members with 
the halo which, in Oriental countries, is supposed to 
surround kings and royal personages. 

Above all, he endeavoured to impress upon every act 
the stamp of nationality. He was king to extend 
Afghan authority, to found an Afghdén nationality, to 
spread Afghan ideas. In all his dealings with the 
tribes it was to this spirit that he appealed, and it was 
this appeal that assured his success. 

The more certainly to carry the tribes with him 
in these great ideas, Ahmad Shah made it from the 
outset a principle of his policy to gain, in the first 
instance, their chiefs. With this object he ap- 
pointed a council of nine chiefs with whom to 

asult in all matters of state. In the first instance he 

iminated to this council the nobles who had served 
With him in the army of Nadir Shah. Without their 
consent he adopted no measure of importance. His 
ideas being always broad, aggressive, and essentially in 
the largest sense Afghan, that consent was rarely, if 
ever, refused. This principle of government was at 
once the cause of his power and of his success. It 
will be seen that the reversal of it ruined his 
grandson. 

Scarcely had he been crowned than he appealed 
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to the national spirit. Kébul and Ghazni were yet in 
Persian hands—Kabul and Ghazni must be reunited 
to the parts of the fatherland whence they had been 
long severed. 

The governor of Kabul at this period was the very 
Nazir Khan who had held the province for the Moghol 
when it had been invaded by Nadir Shah; and who, 
fleeing to Pesh4war, had fought and been vanquished 
by that monarch on the plain bearing the name of the 
town. Nadir Shah had pardoned and employed him, 
and when Nadir fell, he was governing the province 
of Kabul, including Ghazni and Peshawar, in the name 
of that prince. 

Summoned by Ahmad Shah to yield the government 
he held for the sovereign who had been murdered, 
Nazir Khan replied by proclaiming the Moghol. Hav- 
ing little to hope for from the feeble Mahammad Shah 
(of Dehh), Nazir Khan endeavoured to procure recruits 
from amongst the Hazdras and the Aimaks. But the 
spirit of nationality was strong within these tribes. 
They would not fight for the Moghol against the 
Afghan. Meanwhile Ahmad Shah advanced. At his 
approach the commandant of Ghazni fled. That fortress 
was occupied without a shot. Kabul cost but a few 
lives. After a brief resistance Nazir Khan hastily 
retreated, and fell back, harassed and molested by the 
mountain tribes, on Peshawar. 

Thither Ahmad Shah followed, and thence drove 
him. The Indus was crossed, Léhor was gained, 
without resistance. Meanwhile the old Emperor 
awoke from his lethargy. He had witnessed the 
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sacking of Dehli by Nddir Shah. The very thought 
of a repetition of the same fearful scenes quickened 
his dry bones into action. He sent his best army 
under his son Ahmad to cover the fords of the Satlaj. 
But Ahmad Shah outmanceuvred the young prince. 
Whilst the latter watched the fords, the Dtrdni, hast- 
ening higher up, crossed the river in boats, and 
marching on Sirhind seized the enemy’s baggage 
which had been deposited there. 

Ahmad Shah had with him but twelve thousand 
men; the Moghols were more numerous, and their 
army was better appointed. It was their policy to 
force a battle. The prince who led them, and the 
vizier who guided the prince, thought so. Facing 
about they marched down from the Satlaj on the 
Afghans. But as they approached, their courage 
seemed to ooze out at their fingers’ ends. They 
marched more slowly; finally they halted. They 
feared to risk an action. 

Seeing this Ahmad Shah attacked them. The battle 
‘must have been a series of skirmishes, for it lasted ten 
days. At first Ahmad Shah was hopeful, but he soon 
found that the Moghol soldiers were better than the 
vizier who led them, and when a chance shot killed the 
vizier, his son, Mir Mani, who was a general, handled 
his troops with such effect that on the tenth day 
Ahmad Shah was forced to retire, beaten, from the 
field. Why was he not followed up? Permitted to 
retreat, he was able to come again. 

But a very short time elapsed before he attempted a 
second invasion. Mahammad Shah died in April of 
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the same year, and though no internal convulsions fol- 
lowed that event, 1t seemed to offer a favourable chance 
to Ahmad Shah Dtrdni. Turning back then from the 
Indus, which he had all but reached, he marched on 
Léhor, now governed by the Mir Mant who had 
defeated him in Sirhind. Mir Mant might have 
resisted had hopes of support from Dehli been held 
out to him. But the new reign had, as anticipated by 
Ahmad Shah, brought with it mcreasing distractions. 
Bankrupt in all save intrigue, the court of Dehli was 
glad to conclude a peace, by which the Panjéb was 
annexed to the dominions of the Afghdn king. 
Ahmad Shah confirmed Mir Mant in the government 
as his viceroy. He then visited the frontier towns of 
the province, regulated their affairs, and returned 
towards the end of the year to Kandahér. 

He was yet not satisfied. Herat had been the home 
of the Abddlis, and the home which an Abdali had lost 
a Durdni was bound to restore. He therefore began 
preparations to lead thither an army in the spring. 
But before those preparations had been far advanced, 
he discovered a plot to assassinate him. The head of 
this plot was the Nar Mahammad Alizye, who had 
commanded the Afghan contingent during the wars of 
Nadir Shah, and had been displaced after the death of 
that monarch. The preceding pages have teemed with 
instances of the invariable longing to rule again 
which tortures a man who has once ruled. To 
such a man power is a necessity of existence. Not 
less than the brother of Huméayiin, the ill-fated 
Kémrén, could Nir Mahammad disregard the all- 
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powerful impulse. He conspired, and was discovered. 
For such a crime, at such a period, there was in 
Afghénistén but one punishment possible. Nur 
Mahammad and his fellow conspirators suffered it. 
That chief, the chiefs who conspired with him, and ten 
men from each of the tribes most deeply compromised 
erished by the hands of the executioner.* The 
selection of ten men from each guilty tribe to suffer 
for the lapses of that tribe, gives a curious insight 
into the system of punishment for conspiracy prevalent 
at that period. 

By the spring all the military preparations were 
ready, and at the head of twenty-five thousand men 
Ahmad Shah marched against Herdt. Herdt suc- 
cumbed after a siege of fourteen days, and was united 
to the Afghan kingdom. The Ditrani then marched 
on and occupied Meshed, the ruler of which was the 
grandson of Nadir Shah. To him Ahmad Shah 
restored Meshed and marched against Nishdpor. 
Nishaépor shut her gates on him. He besieged it, and 
though the winter set in, the snow fell, and his troops 
suffered terribly, he still persisted in the siege. At 
last he attempted an assault—but was repulsed. He 
continued to persevere until the Khans of Khorasan 
had had time to act upon his communications. They 
then made their presence painfully felt, the garrison 
aiding their efforts by a vigorous sortie. 

Nothing then remained but a retreat, if retreat were 
yet possible. Made in terrible weather, and in the 
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presence of harassing enemies, it was accomplished, 
and after incredible difficulties Herdt was at last 
gained. 

The disaster was repaired in the following year by 
the capture af Nishdpor; and in 1752 Kashmir was 
added to dominions of Ahmad Shah. These had now 
reached the fullest extent he designed for them. The 
next four years were comparatively tranquil. Only an 
occasional revolt, of slight import, and easily quelled, 
came to interfere with the internal administration of 
his dominions. 

But in 1756 an event occurred in the Panjab, which 
proved to be the cause of new complications with the 
Moghol. Mir Manu, the governor of that province for 
Ahmad Shah, died in that year. In accordance with 
the principle which ruled his policy in Afghanistdén, 
Ahmad Shah confirmed the succession to the governor- 
ship in the family of the deceased nobleman, although, 
the son being an infant, that succession devolved for a 
time on the widow. The court of Dehli, considering 
the circumstances favourable for the recovery of the 
Panjab, sent an army to Lahor, occupied it, and left 
there Adina Bég, a man famous for his power of 
intrigue, as governor for the Moghol. 

Ahmad Shah replied to this insult by marching first 
on Laéhor, whence he drove Adina Bég, and thence 
towards Dehli. Corruption and intrigue had reduced 
the empire of Akbar to a mere shadow of its former 
greatness. Its nobles were without shame, without 
spirit, without honour. When Ahmad Shah had arrived 
within twenty miles of the capital the prime vizier 
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came to beg and to intrigue for mercy. He brought 
the widow of Mir Mant to plead for him. But Ahmad 
Shah demanded a money compensation for the insult 
he had received and for the expense he had incurred, 
and when this was refused him, he marched on and 
occupied Dehli. (1757.) 

Again did the Moghol capital suffer the terrible 
misery of occupation by a barbarous enemy. Ahmad 
Shah wished to spare the city all needless violence; 
but the rough soldiers who obeyed his nod on the field 
slipped from his grasp in the streets and lanes of an 
enemy’s capital. Dehli, then, suffered as much as 
though it had been taken by assault. Murder, pillage, 
and rapine went hand in hand. Those who had escaped 
the massacre of 1739 had cause to remember the not 
less terrible occupation of eighteen years later. The 
miseries of the people did not, however, curtail or affect 
the festivities of the court. The Afghan conqueror took 
advantage of the occupation to unite his family to that 
of the Moghol by marrying, and by causing his son 
Taimtr to marry, princesses of that house. The por- 
tions conceded were enormous. That bestowed with 
the bride of Taimur consisted of the provinces of the 
Panjab and Sind. 

But the capital did not alone suffer. The fort of 
Balamgarh was taken by assault and the garrison put 
to the sword. Mathura, the holy city of the Hindis, 
was surprised by a corps of Afghdns under H4ji Jahan 
Khén, and its inhabitants were ruthlessly slaughtered 
or carried away into slavery. The same corps—their 
hands red with slaughter—then marched against Agra. 
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But the story of their bloody deeds had preceded them, 
and the Jéts who manned the walls repulsed them with 
heavy loss. 

The hot season was now far advanced, and as it told 
very severely on the northern soldiers, Ahmad Shah 
resolved to retrace his steps. He returned, therefore, 
to Kandghar, leaving, to guard his interests in India, 
a brother of the deceased Mir Manu as vizier to the 
Moghol; and to protect his new acquisitions east of 
the Indus, his son Taimir, assisted by Haji Jahan 
Khan. 

Ahmad Shah had scarcely recrossed the Indus when 
the factions he had left in India renewed their conten- 
tion for the decaying heritage of the Moghols. The 
intervention of the Marathds from Western India, and 
the rise of a new sect called the Sikhs, added new 
elements of discord to the general turmoil. 

It is no part of this history to do more than refer 
to the proceedings of these different nationalities, in 
so far as they influenced the action of Ahmad Shah. 
It will suffice to state that in the month of May 
following the return of the Durdéni to Kandahar the 
Marathas occupied Laéhor, and forced the Afghans to 
retire across the Indus. Taimiir lost for the moment 
the fairest portion of the dower of his wife. 

Ahmad Shah was preparing to avenge this insult 
when an insurrection broke out in Biltchistén. The 
chief of this province was Nasir Khan—a good soldier, 
a chivalrous leader, but, hke many men more capable 
than their fellows, full of ambition. Nasir Khén had 
represented the Biltichi tribe at Kandahar at the time 
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of the election of Ahmad Shah. He had given to that 
election his fullest consent. Subsequently he had fol- 
lowed his suzerain into the field, had accompanied him 
in his three invasions of India, and had performed his 
part loyally and well. Possibly all this time he was 
watching his opportunity. This at least is certain, 
that no sooner was 1t known in Afghénistdén that the 
Marathds had corquered the Panjéb than Nasir Khén 
renounced his fidelity to Ahmad Shah, and declared 
his independence. 

The Afghan king was at first unwilling to proceed 
to extremities against a man whom he regarded as a 
friend and esteemed as a soldier, and he used every 
means in his power to induce him to return to his 
allegiance. The result afforded another proof of the 
generally accepted maxim that when an Oriental chief, 
with an armed force at his beck and call, puts the bit 
between his teeth, soft words only inflate his brain. 
Nasir Khén not only treated the advances of his late 
suzerain with contempt, but when the latter sent a 
force, under his vizier Shah Wali Khan, against his 
capital, Kaldt, he did not await it there, but marched 
forward to encounter it. 

The two armies met at a village not far from Mas- 
ting, a town sixty-nine miles north of Kalat. The 
battle, obstinately contested at the outset, terminated 
in the total defeat of the Afghans. They fled from 
the field in disorder, and did not halt till they had 
galloped thirty miles. Nasir Khan, instead of following 
up his victory, encamped at Mastting, the approaches 
to which were guarded by a large and deep ravine and 
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by several watercourses. Meanwhile Ahmad Shah had 
heard of his vizier’s defeat. Dreading the effect 
which even a slight discomfiture might have upon the 
tribes, he hastened, at the head of a strong division, 
to reinforce him, and then moved upon Mastiting. 
Clearing the ravines and the watercourses, he attacked 
Nasir Khan in his camp, completely defeated him, and 
followed him, retreating, to Kaldét, which he at once 
invested. 

Dashing troops, when well led, in the open field, 
the Afghans have always proved indifferent soldiers 
when engaged in sieges. It is not the sort of work in 
which horsemen and mountaineers excel. It proved 
so on this occasion, as it had proved before and has 
proved since. After a protracted cannonade breaches 
were made in the walls, and five different assaults 
were delivered in succession. They all failed. It has 
been urged in excuse for the failure that the chiefs 
serving under Ahmad Shah did not desire to succeed, 
that Biluchistén had ever served to them the purpose 
of a Cave of Adullam, to which every discontented 
chief could retire, and they wished it to remain so. It 
is probable that this reason did affect some of the 
chieftains, but the walls were well manned, the citadel 
was extremely strong, and the defenders were well 
commanded. 

The intelligence which from time to time reached 
Ahmad Shah of the progress made by the Marathas 
in Hindiistén made him more than ordinarily anxious 
to bring Nasir Khan to reason. But time to reduce 
Kalét by blockade failed him, and after the fifth un- 
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successful assault he became hopeless of storming it. 
Nasir Khan, on his part, was tired of an independence 
which shut him up in his capital. Terms then were 
proposed and were accepted. By these Ndsir Khdn 
agreed to acknowledge the suzerainty of Ahmad Shah, 
and to furnish a contingent of troops whenever that 
monarch should wage war out of his own territories. 
On the other side, Ahmad Shah agreed to furnish a 
sum of money and a supply of the munitions of war 
whenever he should require the services of the Biltich 
contingent. He further renounced his right to demand 
the services of the contingent for any internal quarrel, 
and he absolved the Bilich chief from payment of 
tribute. To make the agreement more binding, Ahmad 
Shah married a cousin of the Bilichi. 

This important matter settled, Ahmad Shah turned 
his attention to Hindustan. He had, whilst engaged 
before Kalat, despatched a small force, under Nurudin 
Khan, to observe and hold in check the enemy. This 
chief had crossed the Indus and advanced with but 
little opposition to the banks of the Chinab—the main 
body of the Maréth4s having fallen back on Dehli. 
Niiridin did not think it prudent to proceed further 
with his small] force, but remained halted at Vazirabad, 
waiting the orders of his sovereign. 

Those orders did not arrive so quickly as he had 
hoped. The revolt of Bilichistén had entailed results 
which the submission of its chief did not immediately 
counteract, and Ahmad Shah had found it impossible 
to leave Kandahar as early as he had hoped. At last, 
however, he set out, traversed the Bolan pass, then 
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marched up the Indus to Peshawar, crossed the river 
at Atok, picked up his lieutenant at Vazirdbad; then, 
continuing his march through the north of the Panjab, 
crossed the Jamné4 near Sahéranpitr, and halted there. 
Here he was joined by the Rohilla chiefs whom he had 
won to his cause. 

Marching from Saharanpur towards Dehli, Ahmad 
Shah defeated first a detachment of the Mardth4 army 
under Dataji Sindia, and then a second under Miulhar 
Réo Holkar. He then marched on Dehli, took it, and, 
leaving there a small detachment, cantoned his army 
for the rainy season at Anupshahr, seventy-three 
miles from the capital. 

He was at this place when, the rainy season being 
over, the grand army of the Marathas, estimated at 
seventy thousand regular troops, aided by countless 
irregulars and followers, marched on Dehli, took 
and plundered it; then, directing their course north- 
wards, attacked and stormed Kunjpura, sixty miles 
from the capital, garrisoned by a smail detachment 
of Afghans. On learning of the taking of Dehli 
Ahmad Shah pushed northwards, and reached Kitinj- 
pura just in time to witness its fall. It had been 
quite possible now for a skilful general commanding a 
large force to reduce the Afghan to extremities, for 
Ahmad Shah was on the eastern bank of the river, not 
then fordable, and was much straitened for supplies. 
The pride of the Marathds in their numbers caused, 
however, a fatal relaxation of vigilance, and Ahmad 
Shah, taking advantage of that relaxation and of a 
sudden fall in the river, effected a passage with but 
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duced a passionate movement. In the agony of 
the moment, the chief Syud of the mosques was 
appealed to by the mob. This man, venerated for his 
age and his learning, combined to an intense hatred 
to Mahmtd Shah a boundless admiration for Shir 
Mahammad Khan. Standing on the steps of the 
mosque, he listened to the people, as with tumultuous 
gestures and passionate words they shouted the fears 
for their religion that oppressed them, and then, com- 
manding silence, pronounced the solemn sentence of 
extermination for all Shiahs. The effect was electric. 
That day and the next day the Kizilbdshis were 
attacked with ungovernable rage. Seeing themselves 
marked out to be victims, they resolved to sell their 
lives dearly. So vigorous a resistance did they offer, 
that although the Sunis from the country flocked in 
to aid their co-religionists ; although Shir Mahammad 
Khan and other disaffected lords mixed with their adhe- 
rents, giving them help and encouragement ; although 
the chief Syud sprinkled the leaders of the attack with 
‘the holy waters of Mekka, and promised them the joys 
of paradise;—at the end of the second day both 
parties were so completely exhausted that they agreed 
to a suspension of arms. 

The fact was that each party was anxious for delay ; 
the king to give time for the arrival of Fathi Khan 
and his army from Kandahar; Shir Mahammad Khan 
for the arrival of a prince to replace Mahmud Shah. 
Of all the surviving sons of Taimtr Shah, Shijah 
Mirza was the only prince—the blinded Zaman ex- 
cepted—who had displayed energy and capacity. A 
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prince of the royal house was necessary for him. He 
had, therefore, before the disturbances had begun but 
when they were looming in a proximate future, sent an 
express to Shijah Mirza. 

The disturbances had taken place on the 4th 
and 5th June (1803). For about a month the two 
parties remained in a state of veiled hostility, each 
watching and waiting. The truce was broken by 
Mahmid Shah. The intellect of that prince had not 
sunk so low but that he had discerned in the insur- 
rectionary movement the hand of Shir Mahammad 
Khan. He knew his talent. His military skill had 
been tried against the Ghilzais. He was an opponent 
to be feared. Could he but seize him, the conspira- 
tors would be without a head. Thus reasoning, he 
attempted to seize him. But Shir Mahammad, wary 
and watchful, detected the plot, and by a fight from 
Kabul to the camp of Shtijah Mirza, caused it to fail. 
Before he left he implored the chief Syud to renew 
the tumults in the city, promising to support him 
speedily with an army. 

The tumults were at once renewed. The enforced 
absence of their leader, far from repressing the populace, 
added to their fury; the knowledge that their leader 
would soon appear with assistance sustained them. 
After about a week’s fighting, they drove the king and 
the Kizilbdshis who survived into the Bal4 Hissar, 
and occupied the city, the heights, and all the 
approaches to that fortress. 

Such was the state of affairs when, on the 12th 
July, Shijah Mirza arrived accompanied by Shir 
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Mahammad Khan. This astute general persuaded the 
prince not to enter the city—to encamp outside; and 
to wait there for Fathi Khan and his army, now daily 
expected from Kandéhdér. Not on his immediate 
entry into Kabul, but on the issue of the battle 
between him and Fathi Khan, depended whether he or 
Mahmiid should wear the crown of Ahmad Shah. 

On the third day Fathi Khan arrived and the battle 
jomed. A daring, dashing horseman, Fathi Khan 
carried at first all before him. Had his men remained 
faithful, he would undoubtedly have gained the day. 
But the great chiefs had had enough of Mahmitid. In 
the very act of following up his success Fathi Khan 
found himself almost alone. The bulk of his followers 
had gone over to Shijah Mirza. He turned then and 
fled. 

The next day Shijah Mirza, now become Shujah 
Shah, entered Kébul in triumph, amid the acclamations 
of the populace, Shir Mahammad Khan walking on 
foot by the side of his horse. They proceeded direct 
to the Balé Hissar, the gates of which were thrown 
open as they approached. Mahmid attempted no re- 
sistance. He anticipated the fate he had pronounced 
upon Zaman Shah, the brother of his conqueror. It 
is stated that Shah Shujah did issue the order to 
lance his brother’s eyes, but, in consequence of the in- 
tercession of his powerful supporter, Shir Mamammad, 
he revoked the order, directing that Mahmutd should 
be placed in one of the dungeons of the Balé Hissar.* 

# On this act of clemency Mountstuart Elphinstone remarks 
that Shah Shijah had unfortunately sufficient reason to regret it. 

21 * 
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The task which had now devolved upon Shah Shiijah 
was more difficult than that which had fallen to any of 
his predecessors. Ahmad Shah, elected for his merit, 
had made the kingdom; Taimtr Shah, chosen by his 
father as the fittest of his sons to bear the burden of 
sovereignty, had, by walking in the lines laid down in 
the preceding reign, succeeded in maintaining his 
authority over the Afghéns; Zamdn Shah, departing 
from those lines, had lost his throne. Mahmud was 
welcomed as a possible restorer of the old order. Not 
only was he not a restorer; he allowed the guiding- 
reins of power to drop from his hands, to be seized by 
the boldest. Shtjah now succeeded Mahmtid. The 
first necessity imposed upon him was to gather up the 
dropped reins, to pull them cautiously but firmly from 
the hands that held them. Whatatask! It might 
appal the strongest, for the hands that held those 
reins were the hands of feudal chiefs counting thou- 
sands of adherents! Ahmad Shah might have been 
equal to it. His grandson had neither the intellect 
to grasp the situation, the skill to use the means 
available to him, nor the force of will to persevere 
to the end. 

Shijah owed his crown to Shir Mahammad Khan. 
Naturally that nobleman became prime minister. It 
was his interest to serve well the king he had made, 
and he showed every disposition to use his great in- 
fluence to restore order and authority throughout the 
The whole of this history proves that a prince who had once 


reigned would never be satisfied with any position short of abso- 
lute power. 
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kingdom. To be successful the confidence of the king 
alone was necessary. 

Had Shah Shijah been wise he would have given 
that confidence. He would then have ruled through the 
minister, and by his means have drawn into his own 
hands the threads which Mahmud had dropped. But, 
suspicious by nature, open to flattery, and easily in- 
fluenced, he from the first withheld it. As time went 
on, he took even a pleasure in thwarting the measures 
proposed by Shir Mahammad. The natural conse- 
quences ensued. The vigour which should have been 
directed to a common cause—the maintenance of 
authority and the good of the kingdom—came to be 
employed by the king and the minister for their own 
purposes—the preparing for a struggle which each 
foresaw. 

The first act of the king was to release from con- 
finement his brother, Zamdén Shah, and to punish by 
death the man who had betrayed him. Then, in con- 
cert with his minister, he prepared for an expedition to 
recover Kandahar, held by Kamran Mirza, son of 
Mahmid, aided by Fathi Khan Bartikzye. 

After having been abandoned by his followers when 
seemingly secure of victory Fathi Khan had fled to 
Kandahar. Ambitious though he was, and occupying 
a great position as chief of the Bartkzyes, it is not 
probable that he entertained the idea of supplanting 
the Sadozyes, or that he aimed at anything beyond the 
securing for himself and his clan the position which 
was their due. His conduct at this period entirely 
supports this view. For when Shah Shijah, accom- 
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panied by Shir Mahammad, marched on Kandahar, 
Fathi Khan persuaded Kémrdn Mirza to abandon the 
place and flee to Herat whilst he remained to 
make his submission to the king. 

A very favourable opportunity now offered to Shah 
Shijah to gain the adherence of the Barikzyes. A few 
conciliatory words ; reinstatement into the offices held 
by his father; an assurance of confidence in his 
fidelity for the future; and Fathi Khdn would have 
been the Shah’s man for ever. Fathi Khan wished 
such a reception; he even intrigued for it. It was 
refused him. The haughty demeanour of the Shah, 
the frigid tones with which he refused his demands, 
caused the man who had entered the hall of audience 
a suppliant to leave it a rebel. A few days later Fathi 
Khan quitted the court in disgust and retired to his 
fort at Girishk. 

Shah Shijah entrusted the government of Kandahar 
to his nephew, Kaisar Mirza, son of Zaman Shah; no- 
minating Ahmad Khan Nirzye, the same who had 
deserted Zamén Shah in his contest with Mahmud, 
to be prime minister. He then marched with an army, 
now augmented to thirty thousand men, to Peshdéwar, 
with the intention to assert thence his suzerainty over 
the outlying provinces of Kdshmir and Sind. But 
before he had marched from Peshawar intelligence 
reached him that Kandahar had revolted. 

This revolt was the work of Fathi Kh4n—the Fathi 
Khan whom Shijah had failed to conciliate. It hap- 
pened in this wise. I have stated that the Shah’s 
nephew, Kaisar Mirza, had been appoimted governor 
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of Kandéhdr, with Ahmad Shah Niirzye as his prime 
minister, and that Fathi Khdn had fled in dudgeon to 
Girishk. Girishk is not very far from Kandéhér; 
Kaisar Mirza was weak, ambitious, the son of a king; 
Fathi Khan, then, found little difficulty in so working 
on his mind as to induce him to throw into prison the 
man who had betrayed his father, and to strike for the 
crown. ‘This Kaisar Mirza did; he seized Ahmad 
Khan, loaded him with chains and insults, and prepared 
to march on Kabul with Fathi Khan. Yet, strange 
inconsistency ! when setting out for Kébul he released 
the insulted prisoner from confinement, and entrusted 
to him the government of Kandahar! 

The natural consequences followed. Ahmad Khan, 
indignant at the treatment he had received, invited 
Kémrdén Mirza, son of Mahmud, from Farrah to Kan- 
dahaér, and made over the place to him. His son posted 
to Shah Shijah and induced him to return from Kan- 
dahar to repress the revolt. Shujah returned, defeated 
Kaisar Mirza, and marched back towards Peshawar, 
when news reached him that Kaisar Mirza and Fathi 
Khan had again occupied Kandahar. Once more did 
he return. This time Kaisar Mirza renounced Fathi 
Khan, threw himself on the Shah’s mercy, was par- 
doned, and reintrusted with the government of Kan- 
déhér. Baulked in his projects, Fathi Khan fled to 
Heraét, and persuaded the governor of that place, 
Firtiz-u-din Mirza, a younger brother, by the same 
mother, of Mahmid, to rebel. Shah Shijah, however, 
sending an army against him, that prince, cautious by 
nature, accepted the terms of semi-independence 
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offered him and returned to Herdt. The whole of the 
western portion of the Afghan territory was at this 
time virtually in the hands of the adherents of 
Mahmid, for whilst his own brother held Herat, his 
son Kémran governed Farrah, and his adherent Fathi 
Khan, Bartikzye, occupied Girishk. To that place 
Fathi Khan had now again retired. 

Matters having been settled in the manner related, 
Shah Shijah started on his expedition to the outlying 
provinces. He reduced Sind to obedience and received 
the arrears due to the Kabul government, of one 
hundred and seventy thousand pounds. Marching 
thence along his eastern frontier, he settled the dis- 
tricts through which he passed, and reached Peshawar 
in April 1805. The long-deferred expedition against 
Kashmir was now about to be undertaken, when the 
intrigues of Fathi Khan again forced Shah Shujah to 
return to his Afghan dominions. 

From his castle at Gfrishk the chief of the Bardkzyes 
had renewed his intrigues with the weak son of Zaman 
Shah, Kaisar Mirza. Hesitating between the kingdom 
promised him by Fathi Khan, should he aid to dethrone 
his uncle, and the certain reward he would receive 
from that uncle should he possess himself of the person 
of Fathi Khan, Kaisar Mirza finally resolved to attempt 
the task which, if it promised the smaller reward, 
offered the least amount of risk. He resolved to seize 
Fathi Khan. Becoming, then, prodigal of his pro- 
mises to that chieftain, he engaged, if he would only 
come to Kanddhaér to confer with him, to place him- 
self entirely in his hands. Fathi Khan, suspecting 
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nothing, assented, and accompanied by his younger 
brother, Dost Mahammad,—a youth whose resolute 
character already gave promise of the future which 
awaited him—entered Kanddhdér, and was graciously 
received by Kaisar. But as he was leaving the princely 
presence some of the attendants precipitated them- 
selves with such violence on the chief of the Bartikzyes 
that he was thrown to the ground, and lost several of 
his front teeth. He was then gagged and placed in 
confinement. Dost Mahammad Khan and his followers 
attempted to rescue him, but failing, they forced their 
way into the city, summoned the few Barikzyes who 
were there to join them, and attacked the citadel. 
They were repulsed, however, and retired to Girishk. 

But Fathi Khan, though in prison, was more than a 
match for Kaisar Mirza. Enticing him to visit him in 
his bonds, he painted the delights of ruling in such 
glowing terms that he gained him over. He was 
released and sent back to Girishk to make prepara- 
tions for a march on Ka4bul. 

This was all that Fathi Khan desired. Whilst 
openly engaging, now with Kaisar Mirza, now with 
his cousin Kaémran, he was really bent on the restora- 
tion of Mahmid. With this view he had caused to be 
conveyed to that captive prince tools wherewith to 
work out his escape, and a warning to trust only to the 
Kizilbéshis. But before escape could be accomplished 
Kaisar Mirza had returned to his pacific ideas, and 
Kdmrdn Mirza had raised the standard of revolt. It 
was this news which summoned Shah Shijah back 
from Peshawar. 
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His return was almost simultaneous with the mva- 
sion of the Herdt districts by the Persians. This 
invasion necessitated the employment in the defence of 
the western border of the troops commanded by Firt- 
zidin Mirza, brother of Mahmitd Shah. This prince 
however, was defeated in a pitched battle by the Per- 
sians, and only saved Herdt by the payment of a con- 
siderable sum of money. But this disturbance on the 
west enabled Shah Shujah to occupy Kandéhér un- 
opposed. That prince was proposing to revenge the 
insult to the Afghan name when intelligence reached 
him that the prime vizier, Shir Mahammad Khan, who 
had with great difficulty reduced Kashmir to obedience, 
had returned to Kabul, having left his son, Atta Ma- 
hammad Khan, as governor of that province. Shah 
Shijah, who had long been jealous of that nobleman, 
marched at once to Kabul. There he announced to 
Shir Mahammad his intention to proceed once more to 
Sind. The vizier protested, pointing out the number- 
less affairs which required his attention. The discus- 
sion lasted some days, and while it was going on 
Mahmiid Shah succeeded in effecting his escape from 
the Bal& Hissar, secreted himself for several days in 
a tomb, and when suspicion had been diverted from 
Kabul he galloped off, escorted by Dost Mahammad 
and a band of chosen followers, and, plundering three 
caravans en route, gained Girishk. 

Careless of any immediate danger from Mahmid, 
Shah Shiijah, despite the opposition of Shir Mahammad 
Khan, proceeded to Sind. Shir Mahammad, disobey- 
ing the orders he had received to follow him, remained 
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at Kabul, and took an early opportunity of proclaim- 
ing the Shah’s nephew, Kaisar Mirza, king. The 
conspirators then marched upon Peshéwar, and occu- 
pied it. 

On learning these events Shah Shijah turned back 
from Sind, and marched along the border towards 
Peshawar. In the plain bearing the same name he 
found the rebel army encamped. Negotiations were 
entered upon, but they were fruitless. Both parties 
preferred the arbitrament of the sword. 

On the 3rd March 1808 the two armies joined. Shir 
Mahammad Khan carried at first all before him, but, 
attempting with too small a force to seize the king’s 
person, he was shot dead. His death was fatal to the 
cause of which he was the life. The partisans of Shah 
Shijah rallied and gained the day. 

This victory was followed up with vigour. Kaisar 
Mirza, vigorously pursued, submitted and was _ par- 
doned. Mahmud, who, subsequently to his escape, 
had, by the aid of the Bartkzyes, raised an army and 
taken Kandahar, was defeated near that city towards 
the end of 1808. Shah Shijah then returned to 
Peshawar to receive a British mission conducted from 
India by Mr. Mounstuart Elphinstone. 

The Shah had received the first intimation of this 
mission a few months earlier at Kanddhar, and he 
regarded it with strong prejudice and distrust. He 
believed that its object could not be less than to 
demand the cession of a province, and in this belief he 
was fortified by the representations of Ranjit Singh, 
king of the Panjéb, and of many lords of\ he court. 
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But when the real aim of the mission was explained to 
him, when he was told that its main object was to 
warn him against the machinations of France and 
Russia, he thought that he might derive some advan- 
tage by according it a reception. ‘‘ The exaggerated 
reports he received,’ writes Mr. Elphinstone, “of the 
splendour of the embassy, and of the sumptuous pre- 
sents by which it was accompanied, seem more than 
anything to have determined the king to admit the 
mission and to give it an honourable reception.” 

The embassy reached Peshawar the 25th February 
1809, and stayed there till the 14th June. Its recep- 
tion was all that could be desired, and Mr. Elphinstone 
experienced no difficulty in concluding with Shah 
Shujah—whom he describes as “a handsome man, 
about thirty years of age, of an olive complexion, with 
a thick black beard ’”’—a treaty, the main article of 
which stipulated that neither the French nor any other 
foreign Huropeans should be permitted to have a 
footing in his dominions. 

But whilst the British embassy was at Peshawar 
grave events were occurring. Shah Shijah had taken 
advantage of his residence at Peshawar to send his 
best army, commanded by the new vizier, Akrém 
Khan, into Kashmir, to put down the rebellion of Atta 
Mahammad Khan. But whilst the embassy was still 
there, news arrived that Akram Khan had been defeated 
with great slaughter. This news was the more de- 
pressing as it had been preceded by intelligence that 
Mahmtd Shah and Fathi Khan had captured Kandé- 
hér,—and the army which had been sent in to Kashmir 
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constituted the only available force to check their 
progress. 

Shah Shijah used every endeavour to raise troops. 
By degrees the remnants of the Kashmir army and 
their leader returned, and by the middle of June the 
Shah set out for K4bul. But Mahmud Shah and Fathi 
Khan had been beforehand with him. They had 
marehed on Kabul, and had set out thence towards 
Peshéwar. They met Shah Shtjah’s army advan- 
tageously posted near Gandamak. Mahmid attacked 
it in front, whilst Fathi Khan took it in flank. The 
result was never doubtful. Akrém Khan was killed : 
Shah Shijah fled into the mountains, leaving all his 
jewels (the Koh-i-Nur excepted) and his baggage in 
the hands of his rival. 

Thus for a second time did Mahmid become King 
of K4bul and its dependencies. Shah Shijah continued 
the struggle for some years longer; but beaten in 
1810 at Kandahar—which he had momentarily occu- 
pied ;—in the same year driven out of Peshawar; and 
completely defeated in 1811 at Akéra; he was seized 
by the governor of Atok, and sent a prisoner to 
Kaéshmir. In 1812 he was allowed to join his family 
at Léhor. There he remained, under the surveillance 
of Ranjit Singh, till 1815, when he escaped, and after 
making a feeble and fruitless attempt on Kashmir, 
fled to the British station of Ludhidnd—then the 
residence of his blinded brother, Zamdn Shah—and 
there remained till British policy drew him forth 
to play a dubious réle on the scene of Afghan 
politics. 
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Mahmiid restored was still Mahmid. He had 
learned nothing, and forgotten nothing. Neglecting 
affairs, grovelling in disreputable pleasures, he soon 
earned the contempt of all. He had been restored by 
the Barukzyes, and he was content, for the sake of the 
sensual enjoyments in which he delighted, to leave 
power and patronage in the hands of the tried chief 
of that powerful clan, Vizier Fathi Khan. 

That nobleman, virtual governor, commenced his 
administration by asserting the right of suzerainty 
over the outlying provinces of Sind and Biltchistan. 
He then reduced the rebellious tribes to obedience; 
restored order in the provinces; caused the laws to be 
respected; reformed the various departments, and 
made his strong hand felt in every corner of the king- 
dom. The effect was most remarkable. The times of 
Ahmad and Taimtr Shahs returned as if by magic. 
Everywhere the law was enforced, and a sense of 
security prevailed. 

He must have been a very remarkable man who 
could thus in a few months impress his character upon 
a people hke the Afghans; and Fathi Khdén was a 
man who would in any age have commanded respect 
and admiration. ‘‘He united,” says Ferrier, from 
whom I have taken these details, “‘ to asuperior genius 
a great aptitude for governing and for war. Not one 
of his predecessors had been able to reduce rebels to 
obedience with the same promptitude, or keep them 
afterwards in the path of duty. He struck hard, but 
he was generous after the victory had been gained, 
and shone by his excessive liberality. Always in the 
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midst of combats, he still found time to direct the 
helm of state, and was ready for everything. In 
activity he had no equal.” 

A leading principle of this great nobleman’s policy 
was to be sure of his subordinates. The head of his 
clan, he was certain of his brothers, of whom he had 
twenty, all of them men of mark. To these he con- 
fided the governments of Biltchistdén, of Kandahar, 
of Peshawar, of Ghazni, of Bémidn—subsequently, as 
will be seen, of Kashmir. Of all the great govern- 
ments, Herdt alone remained for the moment under a 
ruler who was not his close kinsman. But this was a 
mere question of time. His other brothers assisted 
him in the administrative affairs of the kingdom. His 
younger and most capable brother, Dost Mahammad, 
had charge of his household, and acted as his con- 
fidential aide-de-camp. 

The first great project entertained by Fathi Khan, 
after he had restored order throughout the kingdom, 
was to recover Kashmir, still held in revolc by Atta 
Mahammad Khan. To effect this object, he entered 
into an alliance * with Ranjit Singh, now recognised 
as King of the Panjab. That prince, on the promise 
of a subsidy of nine lakhs of rupees to be taken from 
the revenues of Kashmir, agreed to detach a corps of 
ten thousand men to aid in the reconquest of that 
province. The allied army, commanded by Fathi 
Khén, entered Kashmir by the Bimbar pass, and found 


* Of course in the name of Mahmid Shah: but throughout all 
these transactions Mahmid Shah was a cypher, and was treated as 
such. 
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no enemy to oppose it till Sirinagar had been reached. 
Nor did Sirinagar hold out more than thirteen days. The 
rebel governor, Atta Mahammad, preferred to make 
terms with Fathi Khan, rather than stand unsuccessfully 
asiege. The terms were liberal, and Atta Mahammad, 
who was a man of great force of character, united him- 
self to the Barikzyes. Fathi Khan, resisting the soli- 
citations of Ranjit Singh to make over Kashmir to 
himself, confided the government of the province to 
his second brother, Mahammad Azim Khan, giving him 
instructions to elude the payment of the covenanted 
nine lakhs to Ranjit Singh. But the wily Sikh, 
detecting the plot, had his revenge. Withdrawing 
his contingent, he seized the fort of Atok with the 
view of intercepting the Afghans on their return. In 
carrying out this design he was singularly favoured 
by fortune. 

Fathi Khan, as soon as he had heard of the hostile 
action of Ranjit Singh, sent forward his brother, Dost 
Mahammad Khan, with two thousand horsemen to 
clear the way, following himself with the main body. 
On approaching Atok, Dost Mahammad beheld the 
Sikh army drawn up on some elevated ground about 
three miles and a half from that place, covering the 
Indus. Finding himself with but two thousand men 
in front of an army eight times as numerous, and 
some three miles in advance of the main body, Dost 
Mahammad should have waited. But he fell into the 
trap laid for all young and ambitious generals. Like 
Marmont at Salamanca, he wanted to have all the glory 
to himself. He would not delay so as to be joined by 
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determined general, he made the capture of Kanddéhér 
the one point from which nothing should turn him. 
He employed all the arts of war then known. Esta- 
blishing a strict blockade, he tried mining followed 
by assault—and then mining again. At last Abbas IT. 
sent an army to relieve the place. Still unshaken in 
his resolve, Aurangzib remained before the town to 
press the siege, whilst he sent a portion of his army 
under a capable general to drive back the enemy. 
The Persians were driven back, but they then took 
up a position in the passes, which enabled them to 
intercept all the supplies of the besieging army. 
Aurangzib was not strong enough to attack them 
there, and at the same time carry on the siege. At 
last he was starved into retreating. In September he 
renounced the task and fell back on Kabul. 

But the idea was not abandoned. Three years later 
Aurangzib led another and more perfectly equipped 
army against the place.* But the result was the same 
—repulse and raising of the siege. 

Aurangzib was then sent to the Dekhan, and his 
eldest brother, Dard Shekhd, a gallant soldier, an in- 
structed prince, too liberal for his epoch, received at 
his own earnest request the command of a force still 
more strongly equipped than either of those which had 
preceded it in the undertaking. Nothing was omitted 
that could ensure success. He had, it has been stated, 


* The author of the “ Zabd-al Tawarikh ” was present in Kan- 
déhar during these sieges in the double capacity of physician and 
astrologer. He gives full and minute details of the assaults of the 
Moghol army. 

14 
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Europeans to point his guns.* But although skill 
directed, and valour carried out, the plans of the 
prince ; although he gave an example of bravery and 
devotion to his men, unsurpassed and unsurpassable ; 
although he delivered assault after assault, and in the 
very last of all gained the summit of the rampart, he 
could not take Kandahar. The valour of the defenders 
equalled that of the assailants, and their fortune+ was 
greater. After having lost the flower of his army, 
Prince Dara Shekhé was forced to raise the siege. 
But his misfortunes did not end there. As he fell 
back in the direction of Kabul, the Persians attacked 
his rearguard, whilst the Ghilzais harassed his flanks. 
His losses were great, his discouragement was still 
greater; and it was with a force reduced in numbers 
and broken in spirit that he at length reached Kabul. 
Kandahar was for ever lost to the Moghol. 

Shah Abbas II. inaugurated the permanency of his 
conquest—now assured by the final repulse of the 
Moghols,—by the distribution of money rewards to 
the Ghilzai and Abdali chiefs, and by reducing the 
annual tribute paid by them. These measures were 
successful. During his lifetime, the Afghan tribes of 


* Hanmer. Hanmer indeed states that there were Huropeans 
at the second siege, but as he speaks only of two he must mean 
the last. It is well known that Prince Daré Shekhdé had Huropean 
engineers and artillerymen in his employ. 

¢ The physician and astrologer previously referred to claims 
credit for the result. He withheld, he says, the Persian com- 
mander from making a sortie in force when the planet Mars was 
in the south, a circumstance which would have rendered defeat 
certain. 
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the country round Kandéhdér remained content with 
the Persian rule. 

Shah Abbas II. died in 1666, and was succeeded by 
Shah Sulaimén. This prince reigned twenty-nine 
years. Though weak, effeminate, and capricious, his 
relations with the Afghans remained undisturbed. He 
treated them as subjects, not as slaves, and so long as 
they were so treated they remained faithful. It was 
the happy fate of their country, from the capture of 
Kandahar to the death of Shah Sulaiman in 1694, that 
its history was a blank. 

But the accession of his son, Stilt4n Hiisén, in that 
year was the beginning of a new era. Hutisén was one 
of those bigoted ascetics who care for nothing but the 
ease of their souls; to whom the material benefit of 
others is a matter of no import. The measures taken 
by Shah Abbds the Great, by his successors of the 
same name, and by Sulaiman, to ensure the content- 
ment of the Afghan tribes, came gradually to he 
relaxed under the rule of Sultan Husén, or it would 
be more proper to say, under the rule of the corrupt 
priests and eunuchs who governed in the name of 
Sultan Htisén. The tribes, the Ghilzais especially, 
were not slow to betray their discontent. Though 
not actually revolting, they made demonstrations so 
strong, that the terrified Shah and his effete advisers 
hesitated long as to the measures they should take to 
meet them. After considerable hesitation they de- 
cided upon a course, which, like all courses adopted 
by weak men in a panic, led to a result the very 
opposite of that they had hoped for. 

14 * 
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It happened that at this time the ablest general in 
the Persian service was a Georgian, named Gurghin 
Khan. Born a Christian, this man had endeavoured 
to establish independence in his native country, but 
his great military talents had been overborne by the 
numerical strength sent against him, and he had failed. 
So powerful was he, however, even in his defeat, that, 
on the sole condition of his embracing the Mahomedan 
religion, the Shah had taken him into his service. He 
had distinguished himself by two qualities—military 
skill and severity. He was just the man, then, in the 
eyes of the priestly advisers of Sultan Husén, to deal 
with the Ghilzais. The Shah accordingly sent him, at 
the head of a considerable army, to Kandahar, with 
the title of Governor, and with full powers. 

Giirghin Khan and his army reached Kandahar. 
The Ghilzais were not in revolt. They had displayed 
simply a determination not to submit to oppression— 
nothing more. When Gtrghin Khan entered their 
country, far from opposing him, their professions of 
loyalty were all that could be desired; but this sub- 
missive attitude did not suit the views of Gurghin 
Khan. He wished to strike terror into the tribe. He 
therefore treated their country as though he had con- 
quered it, and themselves as slaves. Neither rank, 
nor age, nor sex, found shelter from his tyranny. 

Among the Afghan tribes, however, there still lived 
the tradition of the beneficial results which had fol- 
lowed the personal appeal made to Shah Abbas the 
Great. Ruthless then as was the conduct of Girghin 
Khan, the Ghilzais believed that a proper representa- 
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tion to the Shah would be sufficient to ensure his 
recall and to obtain redress for themselves. They 
tried it; they empowered a deputation to proceed to 
Ispahan. The deputation reached that capital. But 
the Shah was not a Shah of the calibre of Abbas. 
For a long time he refused to see the Ghilzai chiefs ; 
and when at last they were presented to him he gave 
them an answer of the character of that which, given 
by another king in another country, had the effect of 
driving five-sixths of the people in revolt to their 
tents. 

It had not that effect on the Afghans; their leaders 
were too prudent. An army of about thirty thousand 
men, led by the greatest captain of Persia, occupied 
Kandahar and its environs. Revolt would have been 
an invitation to slaughter in the present, fruitless of 
benefit for the future. They resolved to bide their 
time, hopeful that events would work for them. 

Prominent among the Ghilzai chiefs was Mir Vais. 
The head of one of the tribes, endowed with quick 
intelligence, attractive manners, and great liberality, 
he was likewise the richest and most influential 
man in Kandéhér. The office of Kalantar, or chief 
administrator, which he held, gave him a position in 
which he was able to make his influence felt. Mir 
Vais had taken a leading part in the events I have just 
recorded. He had signed the petition which had been 
sent to the Shah, had kept up the heart of his country- 
men, and finally, on the unsuccessful return of the 
deputation, had used all his influence in favour of sub- 
mission. It is scarcely to be wondered that Gurghin 
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Khén should hate him. Mir Vais seemed to stand 
between him and the passions of a tribe stimulated 
to revolt, yet not revolting. He was determined to 
remove him from his path. He had no valid excuse 
for touching him, but it was easy enough to invent 
one. Under the pretext, then, that Mir Vais was 
conspiring against the Government, he arrested him 
and others of his influential compatriots, and sent 
them to Ispahdn. Having ridded Kandéhar of their 
presence, he deemed himself secure, and allowed the 
greater part of his army to return to Persia. 

Mir Vais arrived at Ispah4n—a clever, shrewd man 
of the world brought suddenly into contact with 
bigoted priests and corrupt eunuchs, leading a weak 
and effeminate ruler. On the one side was the daring 
genius, the bold and determined nature of a leader of 
men; on the other, power based on corruption, and de- 
prived of popular sympathy by the cruelty and weak- 
ness which are always the twin children of bigotry. 
The result of such contact was never, could never be, 
doubtful. Mir Vais had been sent to Ispahdn, that he 
might be guarded, watched, tortured, if necessary re- 
moved by death; that the one living protester against 
the oppression of the Afghan tribes might never again 
cross the path of Gurghin Khan. It was a step fatal 
to the Georgian governor. The intelligence of Mir Vais 
detected at once the weakness of the Court of Ispahdn. 
He saw a weak king surrounded and ruled by a corrupt 
ministry. A trained man of the world, he disguised 
his contempt, and, assailing the most influential cour- 
tiers on their weak side, he bought them. He made 
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them his men and enemies of Gtirghin Kh4én. When he 
thought the moment had arrived he demanded that the 
Shah himself should investigate the charges brought 
against him. The charges were really groundless, but 
so adroitly had Mir Vais managed, that had they been 
otherwise the result would scarcely have been different. 
The Shah publicly acknowledged his innocence, and 
Mir Vais at once assumed an influential position at the 
Court. 

He might now have returned to Kanddéhér and 
have bearded Gurghin Khan. But the insight he 
had obtained into the character of the Shah and 
of his advisers, into their system of government— 
based actually on more than an indifference—on a con- 
tempt—tor the feelings of the governed, had inspired 
him with wider-reaching thoughts. From this moment 
the independence of his country became the passion of 
his soul. He had in himself every quality and every 
qualification likely to form a basis of suécess. He had 
position, wealth, influence; he had talents, character, 
address. Above all, in the character of the king and 
his advisers, and in the position in which he stood to 
both, he had opportunity.* 


* The condition of Persia at this period, under the rule of Shah 
Hasén, is thus graphically described by Hanway :—“ Merit became 
an empty sound; all offices and dignities were given to those who 
paid the highest price; money decided everything; and the 
immense riches which were accumulated by this means seemed 
rather to whet than to glut the appetite of those base ministers. 
Every part of the State felt the effect of this disorder. The 
troops, discouraged by ill-discipline and worse pay, served with 
reluctance. Robbers infested the highways and interrupted com- 
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Much remained to be accomplished before he could 
strike his blow. It was not less an object to weaken 
his enemies than to inspire his friends. Of the first, 
Gurghin Khan was the chief; of the second, the Afghdn 
tribes were those who could be most easily moulded. 
His extraordinary tact and knowledge of character 
enabled him to work out both ends at the same 
time. 

It was not difficult to arouse the suspicions of the 
weak monarch and his courtiers regarding the ambition 
of Girghin Khén. Mir Vais did not openly disparage 
that nobleman; he rather spoke respectfully of the 
vast power that he wielded. He took indeed fitting 
occasion to express his surprise that a man who had 
been a rebel should now hold in his hands the govern- 
ment of the three provinces of Georgia, Kerman, 
and Kandahdér. He sometimes even doubted whether 
a man who had been a Christian could be an orthodox 
Misalmén in the sense in which orthodoxy was under- 
stood by the Shah. If he praised his ability and his 
power, he commented on the manner in which he had 
once used both against his master, and on the greater 
means now at his disposal. In short, Mir Vais used 


merce. Placemen, impoverished by the purchase of their offices, 
tyrannised over the people and were rapacious with impunity ; in 
short, justice was sold in the very capital of the empire.” 

The same writer thus sketches Shah Hisén :—“ He had a strong 
attachment to his religion, and might be denominated an honest 
man; but so excessively indolent and immoderately addicted to 
women and wine as to be utterly incapable of governing. Thus 
unworthy of being a real, he was only a nominal king.”—‘“ Han. 
way’s Travels,” vol. ii. 
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all his artifice to undermine, whilst seeming to praise, 
Gurghin Khan. 

His mysterious language fell on eager ears. The 
poison, distilled drop by drop, entered into the soul of 
the Shah. Gradually his mind began to realise the 
fact that Gurghin Khdén was an ambitious and too 
powerful subject, who had removed Mir Vais from 
Kandahér as presenting the one great obstacle to his 
intrigues against his master. 

The moment Mir Vais observed that this conviction 
was entering the minds of the Shah and his advisers, 
he proceeded to develope the course of action by 
which he hoped to inspire his own countrymen, the 
Afghans. Influence with them he had already; but 
something more than influence was necessary to 
secure their earnest and unhesitating co-operation 
in a revolt. The ‘inspiration’? needful for this 
purpose could be born only of religious excitement. 
Could he impress their minds with the belief that 
Persian domination was synonymous with religious 
persecution, he felt he could bend them entirely to 

will. To induce this belief his energies were now 
directed. 

The task was not so difficult as it might seem. The 
Persians were Shiahs—bigoted Shiahs: the Afghans 
were Stinfs. At the time of their first coming under 
the domination of Persia the Ghilzais had made it a 
condition that they should be unmolested in their 
belief. That condition had been fulfilled up to the 
time of Shah Hiisén. But there had been always 
something galling to a Stni to be forced to serve a 
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Shiah; and it was upon this feeling that Mir Vais 
resolved to work. 

No sooner had he noticed that the suspicions against 
Guirghin Khdén had become too deeply rooted to be 
effaced, that they would grow in the hearts of the 
Shah and his ministers by being fed upon, than he 
asked leave to proceed on a pilgrimage to Mekka. 
Such a demand at so sanctimonious a court could not 
be refused. It was granted at once. 

Mir Vais proceeded to Mekka. The reader will 
have surmised that his motives for the journey were 
not all religious. It is true he consorted with the 
holy doctors at the sacred shrine, and that after ascer- 
taining their views he continued his journey to Medina 
with the avowed purpose of ascertaining whether the 
opinions of the learned in that place coincided with 
those of their brethren in the other. When he had 
ascertained that the views were identical, he obtained 
from them fathwds, or religious decrees, embodying 
the opinions, and returned with those documents to 
Ispahén. 

What were the mysterious questions to obtain a 
reply to which he had made that long and difficult 
journey? A perusal of the two most important of 
them in their full length will show the reader their 
real bearing, and will indicate the object for which 
they had been propounded. 

The first question was: “ Is it lawful for Musalmféns, 
oppressed and cramped in the exercise of their religion, 
to take up arms to free themselves from the yoke?” 
The second: “In the case in which the chief men of 
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several tribes have been forced to take the oath of 
allegiance to a sovereign who was a heretic, are not 
the members of the tribes released from that oath when 
the sovereign ceases to observe the convention he had 
sworn toP’’ The replies given by the learned men at 
Mekka and at Medina were in the affirmative. 

Mir Vais, I have said, armed with these important 
documents, returned to Ispahdn. He found there 
matters very much as he had left them. The pear 
was gradually softening, but was not yet ripe. Anxious 
as he was to proceed to Kanddéhér to make personally 
the final necessary arrangements, he felt that his 
departure at that moment would inspire suspicion. It 
was necessary to wait till the still rising suspicion of 
Gurghin Khén should attain its fullest development. 
He therefore stayed at Ispahan, maintaining his posi- 
tion at the court, his lavish expenditure, his intimacy 
with the leading ministers, whilst affecting a profound 
indifference to politics. In reality never had he 
scanned their action more narrowly. And it was 
whilst thus eagerly watching the atmosphere that an 
event occurred which gave him the opportunity for 
which he had been so eagerly hoping. 

In the present time—the winter of 1878-9—when 
the European and Asiatic world seems to be convulsed 
by the mysterious movements of Russian agents, it 1s 
specially interesting to note that the opportunity of 
revolt for which Mir Vais had been so long watching 
came to him by the hands of a Russian ambassador. 

It happened at this period that an Armenian, a 
native of Kapdn, by name Israel Ori, in the service of 
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Peter the Great, Czar of Russia, had, in recompense 
for services rendered to the Czar in Turkey, obtained 
from that monarch permission to proceed, under the 
imperial authority, as ambassador to Ispahén. Many 
privileges, referring especially to the remission of 
export and import duties, were accorded to the ambas- 
sador and his suite. The hope of gain by this means 
attracted to him an unusually large number of fol- 
lowers, most of them his friends. Before he set out, 
then, his retinue counted several hundreds, men wild 
with hope, with excitement, and with love of adven- 
ture. 

The news regarding this extraordinary embassy 
reached Ispahdn shortly after Mir Vais had returned 
from Mekka. It came accompanied by many exagge- 
rations. The story was spread that the ambassador, 
Israel Orii, had affirmed his descent from the ancient 
kings of Armenia. The idle words expressed with 
respect to their hopes of gain by his retinue were 
magnified into threats of pillage. Hvery day some 
new rumour added to the alarm. 

In this conjecture the feeble bigots who surrounded 
the Shah turned to Mir Vais for counsel. How eagerly 
he geized the opportunity may be imagined. “It is 
true,” he said to the Shah and his ministers, “ it is 
true that the conjuncture is formidable. If the Czar 
had desired to send a peaceable mission into this 
country he would not have selected an Armenian as 
his agent. By sending a man, born a Persian subject, 
yet of his own faith, and of the ancient royal family of 
Armenia, his object must be to blow with effect the 
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coals of sedition into the very heart of the kingdom. 
But,” he added, ‘“‘the efforts of Armenia, backed by 
Russia, would be nothing, could we be sure of Georgia. 
But it is only recently that the Georgians, under 
Gurghin Khan, revolted against the Shah. We know 
that the cousin of Girghin Khan is now at the court 
of St. Petersburgh. How can we doubt that as soon 
as this Armenian Christian has penetrated with his 
following into Persia, backed by Russia, Gurghin 
Khan, who was once a Christian, who is probably a 
Christian in heart now, who is, moreover, the lineal 
descendant of the ancient kings of Georgia, who can 
doubt but that he will turn Georgia, Kermdn, and 
Kandahdr against us, and strike a blow at the heart 
of the empire.” 

These and similar arguments, plausible, forcibly put, 
and backed by rumour and probability, had their 
effect. The fear of provoking Russia prevailed indeed 
so far as to induce the Shah to authorise Israel Orn 
and his retinue to proceed to Ispahan. But the sus- 
picions regarding Gurghin Khan were strengthened 
and confirmed. The Shah did not indeed remove him 
from his commands, because he feared to provoke a 
refusal, and with the refusal revolt. But he did that 
which suited still better the plans of his astute coun- 
cillor. Restoring to Mir Vais all his former appoint- 
ments in Kandéghar, he directed him to proceed forth- 
with to that place, to watch narrowly, and to report, 
all the proceedings of the Georgian, and, if necessary, 
to take from him the command. 

It is tolerably certain that Gurghin Khan had har- 
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boured no designs whatever against the Persian Gov- 
ernment. In his administration of Kandahdr he had 
really done no more than carry out the orders he had 
received. If his proceedings had been harsh it was 
because the timid and corrupt court he served recog- 
nised harshness as the one effective mode of ruling. 
His anger and indignation then, when he saw rein- 
stated in more than his former authority, and armed 
with private instructions of which he was left ignorant, 
the man whom he had sent a disgraced prisoner to 
Ispahdn, may be imagined. However, he could not 
help himself. His army had been very greatly 
diminished, and to revolt without a chance of suc- 
ceeding, was not to be thought of. He received Mir 
Vais, then, with apparent cordiality, and reinstated 
him in all his appomtments. 

But the wound he had received rankled too much 
within him to allow him to remain quiet. His anger 
deprived him of prudence. He had been forced to 
reinstate Mir Vais, but he resolved to show him that 
he was his master, and could yet torture him in the 
tenderest part. 

Mir Vais had a daughter to whom rumour assigned 
the distinction of being the most beautiful lady in the 
province. Very shortly after his return from Ispahén 
Gurghin Khén sent him a curt message demanding this 
lady for his harem. The tenour of the message showed 
that he wanted her as a slave or as a concubine, not 
as a wife; and that he was resolved to have her. The 
position of Mir Vais was difficult. He was not ready 
for resistance. The governor, he knew, would give 
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him little time for reflection. However, he was equal 
to the occasion. He communicated the insult he had 
received to the heads of the several tribes, and besought 
them to come and aid him with their counsel. They 
met secretly in his tent. Their manner and their 
words showed him that they were prepared to resent 
the affront as though it had been offered to themselves. 
Seeing this, Mir Vais begged them to leave the execu- 
tion of the design to him, to dissemble for the 
moment, but to be prepared to act when he should 
give the signal.* (1708.) 

Sure now of his countrymen, Mir Vais, to gain time, 
kept ‘‘the word of promise to the ear, to break it to 
the hupe.’”” He complied, in appearance, but only in 
appearance, with the governor’s requisition. He 
caused a young and good-looking girl of his establish- 
ment to be magnificently attired, and to be then 
conducted as his daughter to Gurghin Khan. The 
girl kept the secret well, and the governor was taken 
in. Mir Vais’s apparent yielding in the matter greatly 
softened him. He admitted him to an interview, and 
gradually began to unbend before him and to take 
him into his confidence. 

All this time Mir Vais was busy in preparing matters 


* Hanway thus reports his concluding words :—‘ The interest 
of the nation calls on us aloud to be of one common opinion, but 
there are many ways to attain the same end. Let our dependence 
be on our courage and sagacity. The serpent that les awake will 
overcome the lion when he falls asleep. Let us conceal our swords 
in beds cf roses; and if you think highly enough of me to leave 
the revenge of your cause to my care, this glorious design must 
be kept an inviolable secret.”-—“ Hanway’s Travels,” vol. ii. 
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for the crisis. The one obstacle to the immediate 
breaking out of a revolt lay in the fact that Gurghin 
Khdn, when dismissing the Persian troops, had retained 
the Georgians, and that these guarded his palace and 
acted as his body-guard. It was necessary that the 
Georgians should be removed. To accomplish this 
end Mir Vais had recourse to a very ingenious 
stratagem. 

Conspicuous among the tribes occupying the Pishin 
valley were then, and are now, the Tarins. Being far 
enough from Kandahar for his purpose, Mir Vais in- 
cited their chiefs to refuse payment of their ordinary 
contributions. A man of the character of Gurghin 
Khan could not for a moment tolerate conduct 
amounting to rebellion. He resolved to chastise the 
Tarins at once, and having no other troops available, 
he despatched the majority of the Georgians on the 
errand. 

Mir Vais meanwhile had arranged with the members 
of the branch of the Ghilzai tribe, of which he was the 
chief, to approach within a few miles of Kandéghar, 
and to hold themselves in readiness for immediate 
action. No sooner had he seen the Georgians well on 
their way than he hastened to Gurghin Khan, expressed 
his resentment at the conduct of the Tarins, and his 
admiration of the prompt action which must soon 
bring them to submission. When by the warmth of 
his outspoken zeal he had found his way to the 
governor’s heart, he experienced no difficulty whatever 
in persuading him to accept his invitation to a banquet 
at his country seat, a short distance from the city, and 
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at which he was anxious to present to him two chiefs 
of his tribe who had not before visited Kandéhér. 

The banquet had been fixed for the day when the 
Georgians should be well out of reach, and all the 
approaches to the town should be occupied by Afghans. 
The governor, unsuspicious of treachery, left the town 
attended by his friends and a small retinue. He was 
received with every demonstration of respect. The 
banquet was then served. It was perfect of its kind. 
The meats were succulent and varied; the wines the 
choicest that could be procured. Whilst Mir Vais 
entertained Gtrghin Khan and his personal friends, 
his followers feasted the retinue. Neither one nor the 
other spared the wine, pressed upon them with all 
the unction of pretended affection. After the banquet 
followed the siesta. The extent of the libations and 
the potency of the wine turned this into a heavy sleep. 
This was the opportunity longed for. Every outlet 
was guarded. Hvery guest slumbered. At a precon- 
certed signal given by Mir Vais every slumberer was 
murdered where he lay! (1709) 

Not one escaped. On this wholesale slaughter 
depended the complete success of the plot. For the 
murderers were without the walls, and those walls 
were still guarded by the remnant of the Georgians. 
But Mir Vais had thought out every detail of the plot. 
No sooner had his guests been slain than he ordered 
them to be stripped. Arraying himself in the clothes 
of Girghin Khién, and causing the chiefs next to him- 
self in rank to put on the clothes of his followers, and 
the Afghdns those of the retinue, he, an hour after 

15 
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sunset, set out for Kandahar, keeping the order usually 
observed by the governor. Naturally their appearance 
excited no suspicion. But, no sooner were they ad- 
mitted within the gates than they turned on the guards, 
cut them to pieces, and admitted the undisguised 
Afghans waiting in the rear. The remainder of the 
garrison was easily mastered. Muir Vais then issued a 
proclamation assuring the inhabitants of security on 
the sole condition of their shutting their doors to 
every Persian or Georgian. The compliance of the 
populace enabled him to dispose very shortly of every 
remaining follower of Gtirghin Khan. 

In a previous page I have recorded how contact 
with the bigoted and corrupt court of Ispahdn had 
inspired Mir Vais with the hope of achieving the in- 
dependence of his country. I have added to that 
record an account of the truly Afghdén manner by 
which he accomplished his hope. Kandéhar, for many 
years the prize alternately of the Moghol and the 
Persian, had now become national and Afghan. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
HISTORICAL.—THE GHILZAI RULE. 


Tue day following the success of the conspiracy 
recorded in the last chapter, Mir Vais assembled the 
inhabitants of Kanddhdér and harangued them. He 
protested that his one object had been to procure their 
liberty ; that he had no personal views. He declared 
that liberty was a precious possession worth conspiring 
for, worth fighting for ; that by the death of Gtrghin 
Khan, Persia had lost the only soldier she possessed : 
that the Kandahar which had successfully resisted the 
Moghol in the zenith of his power, could surely repulse 
troops commanded by the eunuchs of Ispahdn. He 
concluded with these noble words, words worthy of 
bemg spoken by a patriot, of being responded to by 
freemen: “If there are any amongst you,” he said, 
‘“‘ who have not the courage to enjoy this precious gift 
of liberty now dropped down to you from Heaven, let 
him declare himself; no harm shall be done to him: 
he shall be permitted to go in search of some new 
tyrant beyond the frontier of this happy state.”* The 


* « Hanway’s Travels,” vol. i. 
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reply of the multitude left nothing to be desired. 
Every soul was animated by the determination to 
defend the newly found liberty. 

Mir Vais next assembled the leading men of the 
tribes, and placed before them clearly the situation. 
They agreed without a dissentient voice to leave the 
executive power in his hands, and to support him 
cordially in all the measures he might think necessary 
to defend the place and to assure the general freedom. 

Thus granted unfettered hberty of action, Mir Vais 
entered upon his task with the energy of an intelligent 
statesman. He distributed such arms as he had, and 
set in activity workmen for the manufacture of others ; 
he hastened the preparation of gunpowder; repaired 
the fortifications, and put im order the artillery. 
Simultaneously he sent messengers to the heads of the 
different tribes in the mountains, informing them of 
his success, and urging them to join him without 
delay. 

His capacity as a warrior was to be tested sooner 
than he had anticipated. On the morning of the 
fourth day after the murder of Giurghin Khén, the 
sentinels on the walls descried the approach of a con- 
siderable body of cavalry. These were the Georgians 
returning from their expedition against the Tarins. 
They numbered only six hundred, but they were well- 
disciplined soldiers imured to war. As they were 
evidently ignorant of the changes which had taken 
place during their absence, Mir Vais allowed them to 
approach within musket shot. He then caused the 
guns to open upon them, whilst he sallied out from 
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a distant gate at the head of five thousand horse to 
cut off their retreat. But whether he was less skilled 
in war than in diplomacy, a statesman rather than a 
soldier, or whether his men were untrained, this at 
least is certain, that the six hundred Georgians 
charging his five thousand cut their way through them 
and gained the passes beyond Girishk. Mir Vais 
followed them for several days, and though always 
repulsed, he inflicted considerable loss on them as they 
retreated. At last, having secured the passes, he 
returued to Kandéhér. Here I shall leave him whilst 
I record the impression made by his action upon the 
court of Shah Hisén. 

The retreating Georgians carried with them into 
Persia the news of the revolution at Kandéhér. The 
effect on a court composed as was that of Ispahan can 
well be imagined. The truth—that the Afghans 
longed for freedom—never once dawned on their 
minds. Adopting the oft misapplied aphorism that 
history always repeats itself, they believed that because 
Kandahar had once previously revolted from Persia 
and called in the Moghols, it would certainly, if it were 
attacked, follow that course now. Instead, then, of 
despatching an army to put down the revolt, they sent 
an ambassador, Jani Khan, to assure Mir Vais that 
his murder of Gtrghin Khdén would be forgiven if 
only be would admit a Persian garrison into Kandahar. 
At the same time they made warlike preparations to 
be employed in case the embassy should fail. 

The ‘ambassador came to Kandéhar, delivered his 
message,—and was cast into prison. In imprisoning 
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him Mir Vais was animated by two motives. He 
wished to hinder as long as possible the preparations 
of Persia, and therefare to delay a reply to the missive 
of the court; and he was desirous that she should 
feel that he would never voluntarily submit,—that the 
die was cast—for freedom. 

He judged the Court of Ispahdén very correctly. 
Hearing nothing of Jani Khan, the ministers of the 
Shah, imagining everything but the actual occurrences, 
sent another ambassador. Their choice fell upon the 
governor of Herdt, Mahammad Khan, a friend and 
fellow companion in the pilgrimage to Mekka of Mir 
Vais. They believed that the Ghilzai chief would 
be influenced by his friendship for this man. But 
when liberty is at stake, former friendship will never 
shake men resolved to be free. The new ambas- 
sador was informed that but for that former friend- 
ship he should ‘‘never again be in a position to 
make base proposals to men who are free ;”’ he was 
told that the hour of vengeance was at hand; that the 
sword which had been drawn would never be sheathed 
till the King of Persia should be driven from his 
throne; that for himself, he should be detained, but 
detained, from old friendship’s sake, as an honoured 
guest. 

The Court of Ispahén at last realised the fact that 
force alone would bring Mir Vais to subjection. The 
Shah then directed (1710) the acting-governor of 
Herat to march on Kandahar. Mir Vais, hearing that 
his army was composed only of Persians, and having 
the most supreme contempt for that nation, advanced 
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against the invading army at the head of five thousand 
horse, and completely defeated it. In the course of 
the succeeding eighteen months, four other attempts 
were made against him, and invariably with the same 
result. In the last, when the Persians, consisting of 
five thousand men, were commanded by Mahammad 
Khén, governor of Tabriz, they were completely 
defeated by five hundred Afghén horsemen, and lost 
upwards of a thousand men in killed and wounded. 
Amongst the prisoners were the governor and three of 
his sons. 

Exasperated at these defeats, the Court of Ispahdén 
resolved to make an effort on a much larger scale. 
Of all the dependent portions of the Persian empire, 
the Georgians had the greatest reputation as warriors. 
Gurghin Khan had been a Georgian. His successor 
in the government of his native province had been his 
nephew, Khiisri Khan, a man of very considerable 
mental power. In the extremity to which it was 
reduced, the Court of Ispahén, two months after the 
last defeat recorded in the preceding paragraph, called 
this man to the head of its armies, entrusted him with 
the fullest powers, and directed him to march on 
Kandéhér, and at all costs quench the rebellion. 
Khisri Khén responded eagerly to the call. The 
blood of his murdered relative called on him for 
vengeance. Ambitious, active, skilled in the know- 
ledge of races, he took care to place in the van of his 
army the tried soldiers of Georgia. Placing himself 
at the head of his army he advanced as far as Farrah, 
and there encamped while the scouts he sent out 
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should acquaint themselves with the proceedings of 
the enemy. They soon returned. Mir Vais had left 
the passes unguarded, and had taken up a strong posi- 
tion not far from Girishk, on the banks of the river 
Helmand, the passage of which he intended to dispute. 

Glad to find the passes undefended, Khisri Khan 
pushed on to attack Mir Vais. His army consisted of 
thirty thousand Persians and twelve hundred Georgians. 
The Afghan army was inferior in numbers, but it was 
flushed with previous success. Of the battle that 
followed details are wanting. It is simply recorded 
that the passage of the river was forced and Mir Vais 
defeated. With the vigour of a good general, Khisrt 
Khan marched at once on Kandahar and invested it. 
(1711-12.) 

Mir Vais, meanwhile, though beaten, had kept the 
field. He believed, like Napoléon in 1814, that did 
the capital but hold out he would yet be able so to act 
on the enemy’s communications that they would be 
glad to beat a retreat. But Kandahar showed herself 
inclined to serve him as the Paris of 1814 served 
Napoléon. The men he had left in her to guard her, 
despairing of successful resistance, offered to treat. 
Fortunately for him the prudence that counselled the 
allied generals to grant terms to Marmont was want- 
ing in the temper of Khisri Khan. Believing the 
town to be at his mercy, he refused to listen to any 
terms short of unconditional surrender. The garrison, 
believing that unconditional surrender implied death, 
preferred the death of the warrior—and resolved to 
resist. 
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Meanwhile Mir Vais, hastening to the south, had 
enlisted a large number of the Bilichis and Tarins. 
Returning with these he laid waste the country about 
Kandahar, cut off the enemy’s supplies, and threat- 
ened his communications. Khtisri Khan bore this as 
long as possible; he tried assault after assault. 
Baffled one day he returned to the attack the next. 
Nor was it until he had lost from the fire of the 
enemy and sickness two-thirds of his force that he 
was compelled to raise the siege and retire. 

But it was then too late. He had hardly com- 
menced his retreat when Mir Vais, leading sixteen 
thousand Afghans, fell upon his weakened army. The 
morale was with the assailants. The Persians scarcely 
attempted resistance. Khusru Khan himself, then, 
seeing that all was lost, charged the Afghans at the 
head of his few remaining Georgians, and found the 
death he sought for.* (1713.) 

Another attempt made by the court of Ispahdn, by 
an army commanded by Mahammad Rustam Khan, 
was rather less than more successful. That is, its 
operations never had the appearance of a fortunate 
termination. Defeated in every encounter, the Persian 
general owed at last the safety of his life to a pre- 
cipitate abandonment of Afghan territory. (1714.) 

This was the last effort of the Shah Husén and his 
advisers. Opportunity then was left to Mir Vais to 


* Hanway states that though Khisré Khan, like his uncle, had 
abjured Christianity for Mahomedanism, he was still at heart a 
Christian and a protector of missionaries, one of whom was killed 
by his side. 
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consolidate the territories he had reclaimed. These 
extended in the west nearly as far as Farrah, and 
comprehended the valleys of the Helmand and the 
Lora. The name he assigned to them was that of the 
capital, Kandahar, and of the kingdom of Kandahar he 
was the first king. All the tribes of the Afghans 
—the Abdélis of Herdét excepted—acknowledged his 
supremacy, and he succeeded in welding them together 
in a manner that had never before been attempted. 
He did not long survive the last and decisive victory 
of his countrymen. He died at the close of the year 
(November 1715) following that which had witnessed 
it, leaving behind him the reputation of being the 
most able and the most wary politician of his age. 

Mir Vais left two sons, Mir Mahmtd and Mir Hisén, 
the first eighteen, the second a year younger. 
They were both considered too young to bear the 
weight of sovereignty. Their father’s brother, Mir 
Abdulla, was therefore nominated king of Kandéhar. 

If tender years incapacitated the two sons, a weak 
disposition and a timid nature should have barred the 
brother. Far from sharing any of the large ideas of 
his predecessor, he was not only willing, but anxious, 
to retrace his steps in every particular. Persia, beaten, 
baffled, and humiliated, was more terrible to him than 
Persia victorious at the gates of Kandéhdr had been 
to his brother. Almost his first act, then, on ascend- 
ing the throne, was to lay before the heads of the 
tribes a proposal to invite Persia to resume her 
sovereignty. 

In alllarge bodies of men there are some who are 
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80 constitutionally timid that the smallest weight of 
responsibility unmans them. There were a few of this 
class among the chiefs—men who loved peace at any 
price—at the price of honour, of the country’s welfare, 
of everything save their own ease. These men 
clutched at the chance of declining to support a cause 
which, though the cause of freedom, of justice, and of 
humanity, might in a very distant future bring about 
an invasion of their country and discomfort to them- 
selves. These few men, then, voted for prompt 
submission to Persia. But the majority protested 
against 1t; they denounced a policy which would rob 
them of the freedom they had gained, and would place 
them in vassalage to those who had recoiled before 
them in fair fight. 

Had Kandahar rejoiced in parliamentary institutions 
the peace party would not have had a chance; but the 
voice of the king was all-powerful, and as the king 
found in the opinion of a few men of a mental calibre 
not greater than his own the support which he con- 
sidered would justify his action, he determined to act. 
He sent, therefore, an embassy to the Court of Ispahdén 
bearing a conditional offer of submission to Persia. 
The conditions were these: Ist, that the annual tri- 
bute paid before the revolt of Mir Vais should not be 
re-imposed; 2nd, that no foreign troops should be 
sent into the province; 3rd, that the government of 
the province should be made hereditary in the family 
of Abdulla. 

It might be argued now, as it was argued by the 
Abdulla party then, that these conditions made no 
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change in the internal life of Kanddéhar; that they 
simply provided the province with a suzerain who 
would protect it against a foreign enemy. But to the 
great majority of the Afghans it made the difference 
between freedom and servitude—a difference which no 
verbal conditions could efface. In their minds, too, it 
was alike a needless and a useless servitude, for it was 
a servitude to an enemy they had beaten, and to a 
kingdom which was decaying. 

Among the Afghan chiefs, cognisant of the embassy 
and of its nature, was the eldest son of Mir Vais, 
Mir Mahmid. Possessing many manly qualities, 
daring, generous, impulsive, deterred by no diff- 
culties, Mahmiid was lost in indignation at an act 
which would overthrow in a moment the life-work of 
his father. He at once summoned the chiefs, about 
forty in number, whom his father had most trusted. 
Haranguing and taking counsel with these, and find- 
ing them of one mind with himself, he led them to the 
palace. Having occupied this without resistance, he 
entered the room occupied by his uncle, and with his 
own hand killed him. The perpetration of the deed 
was hailed with loud applause, and Mahmtd was at 
once proclaimed King of Kandéhar. The anti-national 
and peace party perished with Abdulla. (March 1716.) 

Mahmid had inherited all the aspirations of his 
father. Prominent amongst these was the determina- 
tion to seize the earliest opportunity to strike a deadly 
blow at the Safi dynasty of Persia. That opportunity 
soon presented itself. Very shortly after his accession 
the Persian governor of Herdt, Mahammad Zemén 
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Khan, behaved towards the Abdali Afghéns in a man- 
ner that caused a large number of that tribe to rise in 
revolt. The Abddlis north of Kandéhdr had accepted 
the suzerainty of the Persians, on the conditions 
granted by Abbas the Great to the Ghilzais, that their 
internal affairs should be regulated by their own chiefs 
without pretext of interference. They were in the 
enjoyment of this liberty when Mahammad Zemén 
Khan, with the concurrence of the chief of the tribe, 
offered to the son of that chief an insult of the most 
atrocious character. The son, Azddulla Khan, a young 
man of strong passions and determined will, summoned 
the leading men to his tent, and, with their ap- 
proval, avenged himself on the father, who had con- 
sented to the insult, by depriving him of his life. He 
was at once proclaimed chief of the tribe. His first 
act was to march at the head of a few chosen men of 
his tribe against Zeman Khan, whom he knew to be in 
the district of Zamindawar. There he surprised, 
attacked, and defeated him, the Persian leader falling 
by his hand. He then pushed on for Herat, drove out 
the Persian garrison, occupied it, and declared it inde- 
pendent of Persia. (1717.) 

This was the second severe blow dealt to the Safi 
dynasty. But it did not come alone. The Uzbégs 
and the Kurds, having ravaged with impunity the 
outlying provinces of the empire, waxed bolder in 
their designs, and penetrated almost as far as Ispahan. 

Shah Husén and his advisers had witnessed, not 
without alarm, the gradual disruption of their empire. 
They had endeavoured to persuade the Persian soldiers 
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who had fled from Herdét to return to reconquer that 
city; but the soldiers, not possessing a leader in whom 
they could confide, had with one voice refused. They 
were still, in the haphazard manner peculiar to weak 
men, searching for a general, when the incursions to 
the vicinity of the capital quickened their action. Not 
finding him whom they sought in the army, they turned 
their inquiries mto another department, and, rightly 
judging that a man, to be successful, must be the 
exact opposite of themselves, they selected for the 
post of commander-in-chief a nobleman who had 
resigned the office of lord chief justice because the 
rectitude with which he had discharged its duties had 
made him obnoxious to the court and its satellites.* 

The name of this nobleman was Safi Kuli Khan. 
The task assigned to him was to drive back the 
Uzbégs, then to reconquer Heradt and Kandéhdér. No 
expense was spared to render the army efficient. In 
numbers it amounted to thirty thousand men; its 
artillery was the newest and best appointed yet seen 
in the East; its enthusiasm was excited by parades 
attended by the Shah and his court. The prayers for 
its success were continuous and fervent. 

At length the army marched. The Uzbégs, twelve 
thousand strong, were encountered near the borders. 
They were soon and easily disposed of. Flushed with 
this first success, the Persians marched against the 
Abdélis. Azéddulla had left Herat at the head of fifteen 
thousand troops to meet them. Though inferior in 


* “ Hanway’s Travels,” vol. ii. p. 125. 
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numbers by one half, and having no guns, he felt that 
his only chance of success was to attack. He met them 
near the village of Kériz, in the province of Herat. The 
battle that followed was most fiercely contested. The 
Persians had the advantage of numbers, of discipline, 
of guns. The ex-lord chief justice had developed 
into an able general, and he had posted his men with 
skill. In vain did the Afghins make charge after 
charge; they were always repulsed. Towards sunset 
their attacks slackened, and victory was about to pro- 
nounce in favour of Persia, when an untoward accident 
upset every calculation. 

The Afghans, slackening their attacks, had begun 
to give way. A body of their matchlockmen, who 
had occupied a rising ground which had formed during 
the action a prominent target for the Persian artillery, 
falling back, evacuated that rising ground. Instantly 
the Persian matchlockmen, pressing on, occupied it. 
The Persian gunners had not noticed this occurrence, 
and observing, after sunset, that the ground was more 
numerously occupied than before, they turned on it, 
without inquiry, a tremendous fire. The Persians, 
thus suddenly assailed, and knowing that the Afghans 
had no guns, could only think of treachery. Their 
advance was immediately stopped, and, the artillery 
fire continuing, the men began to disperse in disorder. 
Azéduilla observed the occurrence, and resolved to turn 
it to good account. Collecting his cavalry, he made a 
charge along the whole line. It was decisive. The 
Persian army fied in confusion, and lost their general, 
their baggage, and eight thousand men in killed and 
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wounded. The loss of the Afghéns was three thou- 
sand. (1719.) 

This victory confirmed the Abdalis in the possession 
of the province of Herat. Azadtlla added to its 
western limits by conquering the whole of Khordsan, 
excepting its capital, Meshed. He then marched south 
to Sabzwdr, which having occupied, he proceeded to 
Farrah and besieged it. Leaving him engaged in this 
operation, I must return to Mahmiid at Kandahar. 

Mahmitd had noticed with satisfaction the blows 
dealt at the empire of the Safis. The defeat of Safi 
Kitili Khan had been followed by the loss of the de- 
pendencies of the empire in the Persian Gulf, and by 
attacks on its southern coast. The empire seemed 
distressed on every side. 

Mahmid resolved to seize the opportunity. But 
just at this period he heard of the march on Farrah 
by the Abdalis, to which I have referred. Farrah was 
garrisoned by the Persians. But at the moment the 
Persians were not to be dreaded. The case would be 
different were that place, then a place of strength, 
occupied by men who, though Afghans, were Abdalfs. 
Before dealing his blow at Persia, he resolved then 
to march to the relief of Farrah. 

There he met Azaduld, killed him, and defeated his 
army. From Farrah he took a south-westerly route 
across the Sistén desert, and then moved towards 
Kerman. Surmounting great difficulties he reached 
Kermén, and caused his authority to be acknowledged 
in the province of which that town was the capital. 

When the news of the conquest of Kermdn reached 
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the forces hastening on towards him, and commanded 
by his superiors in rank; so without waiting for his 
brother, he charged the Sikh army. The charge, skil- 
fully led, was so far successful that the enemy’s guns 
were ridden over, and it required but the support of 
the main body to secure a decisive victory. But the 
main body was three miles distant. The Sikhs soon 
recovered from their first surprise, and opposing 
greatly superior numbers to their assailant, barred 
his further progress. Still hoping for victory, Dost 
Mahammad long maintained his ground, sending mes- 
senger after messenger to hasten his brother’s advance. 
None of these messengers reached Fathi Khan. They 
had been outstripped by some recreant horsemen, who 
informed him that the attack had been repulsed, his 
brother killed, and that the Sikhs were marching 
against him. Instead, then, of succouring his 
brother, Fathi Khan at once changed his line of 
march, and taking ground to the right, hastened to 
cross the Indus. Dost Mahammad, as soon as he 
found his position no longer tenable, drew his men 
off, and made a soldierly and successful retreat im 
the direction taken, as he tardily learned, by the 
main army. 

The two years which succeeded the return of Fathi 
Ali to Kabul were occupied by that chief in regulating 
the internal affairs of the country. But in 1816 
the affairs of Herdt imperatively demanded his 
interference. 

I have stated in a preceding page that of all the 
great governorships in the country that of Herat alone 
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had been allowed to remain in hands alien to the blood 
of Fathi Khén. The lord of that province was still 
Haji Firtzudin, Mahmtd Shah’s own brother, a 
prince who, though he carried prudence to the limits 
of timidity, might properly be designated as a safe 
man. This prince had, for some years past, partly by 
force of arms, partly by the payment of a small sum of 
money, partly by inciting the. Khdns of Khordésdn to 
rebel, succeeded in repelling the active aggression of 
Fath Ali Khan, Shah of Persia. But in the year 1816 
he was at his wits’ end. Khordsdn was at the feet of 
Persia, and Persia had assembled an army at Meshed, 
commanded by the son of her king, to take Herat. 
Under these circumstances H4ji Firizidin sent to 
Kabul an earnest appeal for aid. 

Fathi Khan responded without a moment’s delay. 
So rapidly did he march that he reached the city of 
Herat before the Persians—who had delayed to wait 
the arrival of some heavy guns—had crossed the fron- 
tier of the province. The arrival of the most ambi- 
tious nobleman in the kingdom seemed to Haji Firt- 
zudin a far greater evil than would have been the 
arrival of the Persians. He refused, therefore, to 
admit his army into the city. 

But Fathi Khan was not a man to be thwarted. 
Permitted access to the city with fifty followers only, 
he chose as his companions men related to the most 
influential families in Herét. They were well schooled 
in the task expected from them, and they proved 
themselves apt pupils. So completely did they do their 
work that on the fourth day the keys of the gates of 
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the city, on the fifth the keys of the gates of the 
citadel, were handed to Fathi Khan. 

Fathi Khan at once assumed the government of 
Herat; despatched Haji Firtizidin under an honour- 
able escort to Kébul; but no sooner had that prince 
left than Dost Mahammad, acting against the express 
directions of his brother, plundered the seraglio—in 
which the treasures of the late Governor had been 
concealed. 

Having secured Herat, Fathi Khan marched against 
the Persians. The two armies met on the plain of 
Kaéfir Kilat near the frontier of the two states, some 
seventy miles from Herat. The Persians fought well, 
but they could not withstand the repeated charges by 
divisions of the Afghan horse, and about 4 o’clock in 
the evening, having lost, it is said, ten thousand 
men in killed, wounded, and missing, they left 
the field. An accident alone prevented the victory 
being decisive for the Afghdns. As he was urging 
on the pursuit, Fathi Khan was struck in the mouth 
by a spent ball. The shock stunned him, and his 
followers, believing him to be dead, abandoned the 
pursuit. Practically, however, the victory was a 
substantial one, for, for some time to follow, the 
Persians cared not to mention the name of Herat. 

Fathi Khan remained at Herat to make prparations 
to carry the war into Persian territory, and possibly 
to recover Meshed. These preparations occupied him 
nearly a year. They were nearly completed, when an 
event happened which gave a new direction to affairs 
in Afghénistdn, and sealed the fate of the Sadozyes. 
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In the preceding pages I have mentioned the 
rivalry for the possession of Kandahar between 
Kaisar Mirza, son of Zaman Shah, and Kamran 
Mirza, son of Mahmtid Shah. Kaisar was weak, 
pliable, but generous and good-tempered. Kamran 
was brutal in his instincts, cruel to the last degree of 
ferocity, revengeful, and ‘perfidious. On the second 
accession of Mahmtd Shah the two princes had made 
their submission to him, and it had been the intention 
of Fathi Khan to confide to Kamran, as the son 
of the reigning sovereign, the government of Kan- 
dahér. But Kaémrdn having, to revenge an old 
grudge, assassinated his cousin Kaisar under circum- 
stances of cowardly atrocity, Fathi Khan declared 
him to be incapable of public office, and refused 
him the promised government. This insult rankled 
in the mind of Kamran, and he longed to avenge it. 

But his own wishes could only become law when 
they were supported by his father’s influence. Hence 
he played with all his skill upon the weaknesses of 
Mahmid. JDespicable as he was, Mahmitd was in this 
matter hard to move. Having Fathi Khan as vizier, 
Mahmud, in his own way, enjoyed life. He had 
all that a grovelling mind could wish for. His 
sensual appetites were more than gratified. He was 
troubled by no cares of state. When, for a moment, 
he turned his eyes in a direction other than that 
affecting his pleasures, he saw a prosperous kingdom 
and a contented people. And all this, he knew, was 
the work of Fathi Khdn. Contrasting the first 
period of his rule, with its tumults and its conspiracies 
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terminating with the lancet pointed at his eyes and 
only withdrawn at the intercession of a man whom 
he had wronged, with the peaceful calm of his 
present hermaphrodite existence, he was too thank- 
ful that a Fathi Khén should exist to turn from him 
all the turmoil, to leave him the dear pleasures of 
royalty. For these reasons he turned a deaf ear 
to the solicitations of his son Kamran. 

Kamran had almost despaired of success, when a 
circumstance occurred which gave vital force to his 
entreaties, This was the arrival at Kabul of Mah- 
mud’s own brother, Haji Firtizidin, late governor 
of Herat. It may be remembered that Fathi Khan, 
depriving this prince of his government, had sent 
him under honourable escort to Kabul; but that 
the day after Firtizidin had left Herat, Dost 
Mahammad, brother of Fathi Khan, had broken into 
the viceregal harem in search of the treasures there 
deposited. In that process there can be no doubt 
that the ladies of the harem had been grievously 
insulted. With his heart burning with indignation 
at these proceedings, and longing to revenge them, 
Haji Firizidin Mirza was ushered into the presence 
of Mahmitid Shah. 

If there is one point more than another upon which 
a Mahomedan is peculiarly susceptible, it is the 
sanctity of his harem. Hven Mahmtid was kindled 
to anger when he heard, in general terms, of the 
atrocites which had been perpetrated. And when 
K4mran, to rouse him to the requisite pitch, assured 
him that the brother of Fathi Khan had, with his own 
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hands, stripped from Mahmidd’s daughter, married to 
a son of Firtiziidin, the last vestment which protected 
‘her person from his gaze and from the gaze of his 
associates, and declared further that this insult to a 
royal lady was but a prelude to his own deposition, 
the debased monarch no longer hesitated. He gave 
the order that the eyes of Fathi Khan should be 
plucked out. The execution of this order he en- 
trusted, at the Mirza’s own request, to his son 
Kaémran. 

Kémrdn Mirza, having employed every means to 
keep the order as secret as possible, set out for 
Herdt. He was there received with the greatest 
honour and respect by Fathi Khén. That nobleman 
had raised the Afghan kingdom to a level of considera- 
tion higher than any it had attained since the death of 
Ahmad Shah. He had no higher personal ambition. 
As mayor of the palace, he was really sovereign. He 
was, therefore, undoubtedly sincere when he begged 
Kémran Mirza to joi with him in consolidating the 
power of the Sadozye dynasty and in maintaining the 
glory of the Afghan nation. 

K4mran Mirza played his part well. He affected to 
place the most implicit confidence in the vizier; he 
desired to consult him upon every important public 
matter. Any suspicion that Fathi Khan might at the 
outset have felt was quickly disarmed. Since the 
arrival of Kdémrdén the vizier had waited upon him 
every day at his place of the Bagh Shah, outside the 
city, and had been received with respect, and even 
affection. But one morning, when he proceeded there 
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as usual, attended by about twenty men, he was sud- 
denly seized, disarmed, and deprived of sight. 

Such was the reward bestowed, in 1818, by Mahmud 
Shah Sadozye upon the man who, eight years before, 
had made him king, who had been the second founder 
of the Afghan kingdom—a man of singular ability and 
daring, a born ruler of men—whose failings were the 
failings of his country and of his education, but whose 
rare virtues were his own. But the malice of his 
enemies was not even then exhausted. 

Retribution speedily followed. Of three brothers of 
the blinded vizier who were at Herdt at the time of 
the cruel outrage, one, Pirdil Khan, was taken pri- 
soner; two, Shirdil Khan and Kohandil Khan, suc- 
ceeded in effecting their escape to the fortified village 
of Nadali, twenty-three miles from Girishk. Here, 
whilst rousing the Bariikzyes, they were joined by the 
third brother, Purdil Khan, who some days after their 
departure had eluded the vigilance of Kamran. 

Revolt soon spread over the whole province. Another 
brother, Mahammad Azim Khan, governor of K4shmir, 
raised the standard, and sent a force under his brother, 
Dost Mahammad, to march on Kabul. 

This young nobleman had been disgraced and placed. 
in confinement by his brother, Fathi Khan, for the 
share he had had in the unfortunate plundering of the 
harem of Firtzudin at Herat. But the outrage per- 
petrated on the head of the family blotted out the 
recollection of former misdeeds. Taken from a prison 
to lead an army, Dost Mahammad marched by the most 
direct road on the capital. Mahmid, roused from his 
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debaucheries, fled to Ghazni, leaving the defence of the 
capital to his grandson, a son of K4mrén. But the 
grandson of Mahmtid was no match for the brother of 
Fathi Khén. His troops were beaten and Kdébul was 
occupied. A few days later Dost Mahammad was 
joined here by his brother, Mahammad Azim Khan. 

Meanwhile Kdmraén, hearing of the invasion from 
Kashmir and of the flight to Ghazni, had marched 
from Herdt, with all his available troops, on that for- 
tress. Arriving there, he gave them a few days to 
rest, and then set out for the capital with twelve thou- 
sand men. Mahammad Azim Khan and Dost Maham- 
mad could only command one third of that number, 
but they had marched towards Ghazni, and now with 
their small force they met Kamran and took up a posi- 
tion to bar his progress. That night, however, all the 
troops of Kamran passed over to the Bartikzye bro- 
thers. Kamran fled to Ghazni, roused his debauched 
father, and forced him to evacuate the fortress with 
his valuables, a few followers, and his prisoner |! 

That prisoner was the blinded hero Fathi Khan. 
Up to this moment that noble man had borne without 
reply, without a sign of feeling, all the insults and all 
the taunts which had been freely lavished upon him. 
In that respect tie royal Sadozyes, whom he had 
served so faithfully, had done their worst; whatever 
they might do now, they could harm him no more. But 
their vengeance was not yet glutted. When they saw 
the edifice which Fathi Khén had built, and which 
Fathi Khén had sustained, fallmg upon them to crush 
them, because they had rendered Fathi Khan power- 
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less, they added the last outrage to the many which 
had preceded it. Halting, as they fled towards Kan- 
déhar, at the first stage where they deemed themselves 
momentarily safe from pursuit, the two Sadozyes—the 
contemptible father and the brutal son—summoned 
their captive before them, and ordered him to use his 
influence with his brothers to stop the pursuit, and to 
calm the storm which they had raised. Then, for the 
first time, did Fathi Khan break his long silence: ‘I 
have nothing more to do,” he said, “ with the affairs 
of this world. In losing my sight I have lost my 
influence over others.’’ The wretched Mahmid then 
gave the signal for his death. Kamran struck at him 
with his dagger; the miserable sycophants who still 
adhered to him followed suit. Then, still living, they 
flayed him, disjointed his members, and struck off his 
head . . . His remains, collected in a sack, were 
subsequently interred at Ghazni. 

The king, his son, and his brother, then wandered 
for some time from pillar to post, abandoned by all 
their followers but eleven, not knowing whom to trust. 
At last they reached Herat, which, of all the towns 
in the Afghan territory, had not risen against the 
Sadozyes. To secure themselves there, they agreed to 
acknowledge the suzerainty of the Shah of Persia. 
Even in the degraded position to which they were thus 
reduced, the members of the triumvirate were never in 
accord. At last Haji Firuzidin left them and retired 
to Meshed. The father and son then disputed, with 
alternating success, the sovereignty of this corner of 
what was once their kingdom—now besieging, now 
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being besieged. Herdt and the Herdatis suffered. 
These countless struggles and intrigues, and others 
with chieftains from Khorés4n and from the moun- 
tains, and into which it 1s not necessary to enter, ter- 
minated in 1829 by the death of Mahmid, caused, it 
was said, by his son Kdémran. The latter then pro- 
claimed himself king of Herat, under the suzerainty 
of the Shah of Persia, and gave himself up to drunken- 
ness and debauchery. The fate which befell him will 
be referred to in its proper place. It will suffice to 
record here that the murder of Fathi Khan set the 
seal on the fate of the dynasty of the Sadozyes. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE BARUKZYE PERIOD. 


Tur break-up of the Sadozye monarchy was as com- 
plete as it was sudden. Of the dominions so ably 
administered by Fathi Khén, every portion, save 
Herat, had revolted, and, for the moment, no master 
spirit had risen to weld together the scattered frag- 
ments. The next brother in order of birth to Fathi 
Khan, Mahammad Azim Khan, held *K4bul; Dost 
Mahammad held Ghazni; Putrdil Khan held Kan- 
dthar; Jabbar Khan was in Kaéshmir; Yar Maham- 
mad Khdn at Peshawar. The remaining thirteen 
brothers of the deceased vizier were in different parts 
of the country, all striving to restore order, but not 
influenced by a single and definite aim. Even at 
this moment the complete supersession of the Sadozyes 
had not been thought of. They were still regarded as 
the royal family. In fact, so necessary did it appear 
to the separated Bartkzye brothers to restore the 
Sadozye dynasty, that each one in his own district 
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proclaimed one or other member of that family as the 
legitimate successor to the throne forfeited by Mahmud 
Shah and his offspring. 

But not one of the members of the Sadozyes so put 
forward showed sufficient force of character for the 
position. Hach one therefore was discarded almost as 
soon as he had been proclaimed. Under these circum- 
stances the condition of the country became every day 
more involved and more difficult. The chiefs of one 
clan—certainly a most important clan—separated from 
each other, were endeavouring to hold the different 
portions of the country. To attempt this, without 
one head and a single definite aim, was to strain the 
resources of that clan to a point which it could 
scarcely bear. 

At last Purdil Khd4n attempted to solve the diffi- 
culty. The brother of Zaman Shah, Shijabh, was still 
alive, and Shtjah had reigned in Kabul. Of all the 
surviving Sadozyes, not one equalled him in capacity. 
Ambitious of power, it was believed that he, more 
than anyone else, might be able to weld together the 
severed fragments. Such thoughts occurring to Pirdil 
Khan, he sent his brother, Kohandil Khan, to Shik4r- 
pur, to offer Shijah the support of the Bartikzyes if 
he would strike for the crown. 

On hearing of the revolution which had deprived 
Mahmud of the crown, Shah Shijah had repaired to 
Shik4rpir to be ready for any opportunity which 
might offer. He received Kohandil Khan with un- 
mixed pleasure. But feeling that his chances would 
be uncertain unless a pledge of support from all the 
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Barikzye brothers were obtained, he stipulated for an 
assurance of that nature. The pledge was given. 

No sooner had Shah Shijah received the required 
promise than he, too, displayed his qualification to take 
rank amid those princes who learn nothing and forget 
nothing. Before any action had been taken to restore 
him to the throne, he proved to the Bartikzye brothers 
that his intention was to use them: then to cast them 
away. In vain did Mahammad Azim Khan point out 
to him the folly of the course upon which he was 
entering. Like other royal personages before him he 
considered himself needful. He believed that they 
must have ‘* a great elector’’ at the summit of the 
edifice, and he was resolved to be more than a great 
elector—to rule as well as to govern. He refused to 
give way. 

The Bartkzyes then discarded him, and, after a short 
splutter of fireworks, Shah Shijah subsided into exiled 
insignificance at Ludhidnd. The Barikzyes then 
negotiated with another son of Taimar Shah, the 
fourteenth im order of birth, Ayib Mirza. This 
prince took a line the very opposite to that followed 
by his brother, Shijah. ‘‘ Make me but king,” he said 
to Mahammad Azim Khan, “and permit money to be 
coined in my name, and I shall be content. You can 
have the power.’’ These terms were accepted; Ayub 
Khan became Shah. His reign, however, was brief. 
Though he had promised not to reign, he had not 
promised to abstain from intriguing. Compromising 
letters written by him to his brothers having been in- 
tercepted, he was dethroned and driven out of Kabul. 
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About the same time another son of Taimir Shah, 
Sultdén Ali, was put to death at Kabul, and a third, 
Mahammad Murad, was killed at Kandahar. They 
had intrigued and were thus punished. 

Mahammad Azim Khén was now the chief admuinis- 
trator of the kmgdom. But he was neither King nor 
Amir, and neither did his brothers, nor did the chiefs 
of the other Afghan tribes, obey him readily. He was 
too much on their own level. 

The power of the country had receded very much 
since the death of Fathi Khan. Not only had Herat 
been alienated, but Afghan Tuirkistén and Badakh- 
shan had disappeared, whilst the great ruler of the 
Panjab, Ranjit Singh, had been making successive 
encroachments on the Afghan border. He had con- 
quered Kashmir, Multan, Déra Ghazi Khan, and Atok, 
and he was threatening Peshéwar. Mahammad Azim 
hoped that successful resistance to this powerful in- 
truder would prove the most efficacious means of con- 
solidating his power. He therefore assembled an 
army, and accompanied by his brother, Dost Maham- 
mad, advanced vid Jalalabad and the Karapa pass to 
Peshawar. 

The proceedings which followed have been related 
so differently by the native historians of the period, 
that it is difficult to ascertain the exact truth. One 
fact is certam, that in the campaign against Ranjit 
Singh the Afghdéns' were beaten at Naoshira. By 
some the defeat is attributed to the treachery or con- 
nivance of some of the Barikzye brothers, by others 
to the bad generalship of Mahammad Azim. I am 
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inclined to believe that both causes contributed to the 
result. That a battle took place at Naoshira is cer- 
tain, and that the Afgh4n army was badly handled is 
equally clear. It is not necessary, perhaps, to seek 
for more recondite causes. 

Of the battle there were two main consequences. 
The one—the possession by Ranjit Singh of the right 
banks of the Indus, and the assertion of his suzerainty 
over Peshawar. One of Mahammad Azim’s brothers, 
Sultén Mahammad, remained, indeed, governor of that 
city, but on condition of paying a tribute to Ranjit 
Singh. The other result was the death of Maham- 
mad Azim. In weak health previously, the defeat 
broke his heart. Confiding the command of the army 
to Dost Mahammad, he took the road to Kabul. But 
at Latadband his strength failed him, and he died 
(1823), leaving his wealth, and, could he maintain it, 
his position, to his son, Habib Ulla Khan. 

Habib Ulla Khan had more than the failings, none 
of the good qualities, of his father. The sceptre, un- 
hallowed by legality, could not long remain in his 
feeble grasp. Urged by his father, on his death-bed, 
to wage war against the Sikhs, he neglected this 
advice to devote himself to the bottle. His power 
lasted as long as the treasures bequeathed by his 
father remained undissipated, but no longer. 

Never was the kingdom founded by Ahmad Shah 
in a more perilous position. It was evident that the 
rule would be to the strongest of the Bartikzye bro- 
thers. But the problem, “ who was that strongest,”’ 
had neither been solved nor even definitely indicated. 
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Dost Mahammad was still at Ghazni, Siltén Ma- 
hammad at Peshdwar, Pirdil Khdn and two of his 
brothers were at Kandahar. They were all jealous of 
each other, all watching with anxiety the decline and 
fall of Hébib Ulla Khan, each dreading to make the 
first move himself or to see another take it. 

Dost Mahammad was the first to strike. Learning 
that Habib Ulla was in his last extremities for money, 
he marched on Kabul, took the city, and invested the 
citadel. At the first symptom of his movements Habib 
Ulla had sent a swift messenger to Kanddéhar to warn 
the three brothers residing there. The eldest of the 
three at once despatched a force under Shirdil Khan, 
a younger brother, to Kabul. Dost Mahammad, beaten, 
fell back on Jaldlaébad, and thence retreated into 
Kohistén. Shirdil Khdén then took possession of 
K4bul, and deposed the chief who had implored his 
assistance. 

Then ensued a civil war between the Bartikzye bro- 
thers, into the details of which it does not seem neces- 
sary to enter. It will suffice to state that after many 
attempts to settle matters by the assassination of rival 
chiefs, a compromise was finally arrived at. In virtue 
of this, whilst Kandahar should remain with the three 
brothers who had till then held it, Silt4n Mahammad 
was to have Kabul, and Dost Mahammad Ghazni and 
Kohistan. 

This arrangement was so little acceptable to Dost 
Mahammad that he took the very earliest opportunity 
to modify it. Appearing suddenly with an army be- 
fore Kébul, he summoned his brother to resign the 
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place to him and return to Peshawar. Sultén Maham- 
mad was forced to comply. 

Dost Mahammad was now lord of Kabul and of 
Ghazni. To these he subsequently added Jalalabad. 
From this time to the year 1834 nothing beyond the 
repression of an occasional rebellion called him into 
the field. But in that year an event happened which 
had a marked effect on his subsequent fortunes. 

This event was the reappearance in the field of 
Shah Shijah. The anticipations of that prince that the 
very strength of the Bartikzyes would prove their 
weakness, and that the disunion of the brothers would 
pave the way for his restoration, had not been realised. 
With growing dismay he had noticed the gradual 
ascension to a preponderating position of one amongst 
them, and that one the ablest, the most prescient, the 
most daring of the family. But, ascending though he 
still was, Dost Mahammad had not yet reached the 
summit. That pomt attained, and he would be un- 
assailable. Kandahar and western Afghanistan obeyed 
brothers older than he; but, though older, those bro- 
thers did not possess a tithe of the ability of Dost 
Mahammad. ‘To gain them, or strike them before they 
should be swallowed up by their brother, became then 
an article of faith with the exiled Sadozye. He resolved 
to try both methods. 

One brother, Jabbar Khan, he gained. The negotia- 
tions he entered into with the others being responded to 
less promptly than he had hoped, Shah Shijah quitted 
his asylum at Ludhiana in the month of January 1834, 
raised a small force, crossed the Indus, and seized 
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upon Shikaérptr, a fief of the Dirdni empire. Com- 
pleting, then, his forces to twenty-two thousand men, 
composed mostly of Hindustanis drilled after the 
Kuropean fashion, and of a few Afghans, he first 
engaged and beat at Rori the Amirs of Sind, and 
then, turning westward, traversed the Bolan pass and 
entered Afghanistan. 

The three Barikzye brothers at Kandahar had been 
no inattentive spectators of Shah Shijah’s prepara- 
tions. They had levied troops, and as soon as they 
heard that Shah Shijah had left Shikdrptir they de- 
spatched those troops under one of the trio, Kohandil 
Khan, to stop him at the Khojak Kotal pass. This 
pass is strong, but it can be turned. It is probable 
that Shah Shijah, knowing the ways of his country- 
men, amused them in front whilst a turning force 
went to take them in rear. It is probable—for on 
no other ground is the sudden retreat of Kohandil 
Khan to be accounted for. He hastily retreated on 
Kandahér: Shah Shujah followed him and laid siege 
to the city. 

The Kandahér Bartkzyes at once sent pressing 
messengers to their younger brother at Kabul, urging 
him to come to their assistance. In the invasion of 
Shah Shijah Dost Mahammad had seen his oppor- 
tunity. Anxious, however, to ascertain the exact 
position of the Sadozye prince, he sent a messenger to 
the British political agent at Ludhidnd to inquire 
whether Shah Shijah was supported by the British 
Government. The reply was weak and ambiguous. 
It was to the effect that the Government of India 
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had taken no part in the expedition, but that Shah 
Shijah had their best wishes. 

Asiatics always place a correct interpretation upon 
ambiguous phrases. Dost Mahammad saw that 
Shiijah would not be supported by the British. He 
therefore hastened down to Kandahar and attacked 
him. The battle which ensued would seem to have 
been most obstinately contested. The Hindistdni 
troops in Shijah’s army, commanded by an Englishman 
named Campbell, repulsed every charge, and drove 
back the enemy in disorder. The phrase, rendered 
historical from its use on a previous memorable occa- 
sion, might now have been spoken to Shijah, ‘ One 
more charge and the day is your own.’ Whether it 
was spoken may be doubted. Shtijah, instead of 
leading his troops on horseback, was mounted on an 
elephant. From that elevation he watched the doubt- 
ful battle, the repeated repulses of the enemy. Then 
he saw that Dost Mahammad, far from being discon- 
certed at these repulses, was preparing to renew the 
attack. But he did not notice that in preparing to 
renew the attack Dost Mahammad was employing his 
last reserves. The sight that should have gladdened 
his heart paralysed his nerves. He might have trusted 
Campbell to repulse that last attack as he had re- 
pulsed the others: and then But the ‘‘ then” 
was not to be. The preparations for the last charge 
unmanned him. He turned and fled, carrying the 
bulk of his army with him. It was but one new expe- 
rience. He had previously proved that he did not know 
how to govern; he showed most completely now that 
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he could not command an army. The Englishman, 
Campbell, covered with wounds, and resisting to the 
last, was taken prisoner where he had fought. The 
unnerved king fled, first to Farrah, whence he opened 
out negotiations with Kémran at Herat. But finding 
that Kémrén imtended treachery he again fled by way 
of Jawain and Kalét to Shikarptir, and thence to his 
home at Lidhidnd. The “ best wishes ”’ of the British 
Government had profited him little. 

Whilst Dost Mahammad was thus engaged at Kan- 
déhar, Ranjit Singh, ruler of the Panjab, profiting by 
the occasion, had pounced upon Peshawar, and annex- 
ing it, had made the Sikh frontier that which it is at 
the present day. One intrigue leads to another. The 
Afghan governor of Peshéwar, Stlt4n Mahammad, 
dispossessed by Ranjit Singh, fled to Jaldlébdéd. Learn- 
ing there that Dost Mahammad was at Kanddhar, 
engaged in a contest which might well seem doubtful, 
Sultén Mahammad, associating with him two of his 
brothers, resolved to make an attempt on the capital. 
Before, however, their preparations had been quite 
completed, the news reached them of the great victory 
obtained by their brother over Sh4h Shijah. This 
news caused them to abax'on the plot and to prepare 
to receive Dost Mahammad with every demonstration 
of joy. But the Dost was not the less acquainted with 
all that had been intended. 

The victory achieved at Kandahar by Dost Maham- 
mad had assured him of that predominance over his 
brothers which Shtijah had so dreaded. Out of the 
many fragments of the Durdni empire he had consoli- 
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dated one small remnant—small, yet compact—having 
as its centres the towns of Kabul, of Ghazni, of Jalé- 
labdd, of Kandéhér—for though Kandahar was still 
governed by his brothers events had bound them to 
him by the closest ties of interest. To establish this 
fact in the eyes of the Afghdéns and of the world, he 
resolved formally to assume a sovereign title. The 
Duranis had called themselves kings—but then they 
had a kingdom. A practical man, Dost Mahammad con- 
temned titles indicative of a state of affairs which did 
not exist. When it was urged upon him to follow the 
example of the Duranis and to call himself Shah, “I 
am too poor,” he replied, ‘‘ to support my dignity as a 
Sirdar; it would be absurd for me to call myself a 
king.”” At last, after much consideration, he decided, 
in consultation with the chiefs adhering to him, to 
assume the modest title of Amir-ul-Momerin, Com- 
mander of the Faithful. With this title he was invested 
by the chief priest of Kabul, at a solemn darbar at- 
tended by all the grandees, early in 1835. This is the 
title now borne by his son and successor, Shir Ali. 
Dost Mahammad announced his elevation to the 
governments of the states bordering his own, the Sikh 
and the British governments excepted. 

The first act of the Amir was to remove the various 
governors and functionaries of whose loyalty he was 
not absolutely sure, and to replace them by his sons. 
He ordered likewise that thenceforth the public money 
should be coined in his name. With a view to inau- 
gurate his new authority by some striking success, he 
directed the levying of taxes, in order to pay the 
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expenses of an army destined for the recovery of 
Peshawar. 

The taxes were raised—it has been stated, some- 
what arbitrarily ; the army was levied ; and it marched 
on Peshawar. Though Ranjit Singh was alarmed, he 
was still equal to the occasion. He knew the mili- 
tary capacity of the Amir, and he believed that the 
result of a contest was at least uncertain; but he 
had money. This money he used. He sent nego- 
tiators to the camp of the Amir, nominally to treat, 
really to bribe. He succeeded. In a few days the 
army of the Amir melted away, and Dost Mahammad 
was forced to return to KAbul with the loss of his 
camp and his prestige. Such are the Afghans |! 
One of the Amir’s brothers, Siltén Mahammad, who 
had been bought by Ranjit Singh, was made by that 
prince governor of the fortress of Rotas. 

The loss of Peshawar continued to fret the Amir. 
It has been asserted that he even entered into 
negotiations with Persia and Russia to help him to 
recover it. But though aid from those powers was 
asked for by Bartkyzes, it was not asked for that 
purpose, neither was it demanded by the Amir. The 
history of the transaction 1s as follows. 

During 1836 Persia and the Amir were alike making 
warlike preparations: the former against Herat, the 
latter against Peshdwar. The Amir was first ready, and 
in the spring of 1837 he detached a force under 
his son, Akbar Khan, with directions to proceed via 
the Khaibar pass to the Peshéwar plain. Issuing 
from the Khaibar Akbar Khén found Jamriid strongly 
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occupied by the Sikhs. He laid siege to it. The 
commander of the Sikh forces at Peshawar, Hari 
Singh, marched at once to its relief, and offered 
battle to Akbar. Akbar accepted it, defeated the 
enemy with the loss of their general, and drove him 
under the walls of Jamrid. ‘The arrival of large rein- 
forcements to the Sikhs prevented him from pursuing 
his advantages, and he was forced to return to Kabul, 
his mission unaccomplished. The recovery of 
Pesh4war was as distant as ever. 

Later in the year the Persians entered the Herat 
territory, captured Ghorian, and laid siege to Herat. 

Such was the state of affairs when the Amir heard 
that a new Governor-General, Lord Auckland, had 
arrived in India. The opportunity was too favourable 
to be lost. By means of a British alliance he might 
check Persia and recover Peshawar. He accordingly 
despatched to Lord Auckland a complimentary letter 
in which, after the compliments, he referred to his 
grievances against the Sikhs. 

But the very alliance which he thought would 
be propitious was regarded by his brothers at 
Kandéhar as fraught with evil to themselves. They 
sought at once to protect themselves against the 
consequences to themselves of a great increase of 
power to their brother. They did this by sending 
an embassy to Persia asking for the protection due 
from a suzerain to a vassal; and they even sent a 
letter to the Czar of Russia through the Russian 
embassy at Teheran. 

The reply from both was favourable. Persia 
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promised aid. Russia sent an ambassador, in the 
person of Captain Vikovitch, to Kandahar. 

I must now refer, briefly, to the answer sent by 
the Government of India. 

In reply to the Amir’s complimentary letter to 
Lord Auckland, and to the scarcely veiled request 
for British aid against the Sikhs, that nobleman 
replied by reciprocating the compliments, by curtly 
informing the Amir that it was not the practice of 
the British Government to interfere with the affairs 
of other independent states, and by notifying his 
intention shortly to depute some gentlemen to the 
Amir’s court to discuss commercial topics. Shortly 
afterwards the gentlemen to be so deputed were 
selected. They were Captain Alexander Burnes, 
of the Bombay Infantry—a daring officer and ac- 
complished diplomatist; Lieutenant Leech of the 
Bombay Engineers; Lieutenant Wood, of the Indian 
Navy; and Dr. Percival Lord, of the Indian Medical 
Service. In this place I have to do only with the 
mission of Burnes, for Leech was deputed to Kand4- 
har, and Wood and Lord were sent further on to 
Kundiz. 

Burnes entered the Khaibar pass the 30th August 
1837, and after an easy journey reached Kabul on the 
20th September. ‘‘ We were received,’ he writes, 
‘‘with great pomp and splendour by a fine body of 
Afghan cavalry, led by the Amir’s son, Akbar Khén. 
He did me the honour to place me on the same 
elephant upon which he himself rode, and conducted 
us to his father’s court, whose reception of us was 
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most cordial.”” The next day he was admitted by the 
Amir to a formal audience and was most graciously 
received. 

Three days later, at a private conference, the Amir 
opened his heart to Burnes. The real purport of his 
request, veiled as it was by many phrases, was aid 
against Ranjit Singh. The Sikhs, he said, robbed me 
of Peshawar when I was engaged in combating Shah 
Shijah, and they have not, nor had they ever, a right 
to it. Burnes had no authority to offer any tangible 
aid; he could not even promise the “‘ good wishes’”’ of 
the British Government. He could only express a hope 
that Ranjit Singh might restore Peshawar, not to the 
Amir, but to his brother, Sultén Mahammad, to be 
held in vassalage to Léhor. 

In vain did the Amir, subsequently, by professions 
of humility, by offering to express contrition to Ranjit 
Singh, and by engaging, if he would restore Peshawar, 
to hold it as his vassal, endeavour to engage, through 
Burnes, the British Government on'his behalf; Burnes 
could promise nothing. He could only write and wait 
for an answer. He wrote; but before the answer 
could arrive, the Russian agent, Captain Vikovitch, 
appeared upon the scene. 

This agent had proceeded in the first mstance to 
Kandahar. Detecting that that city was but a limb 
whilst Kabul was the heart of the Afghan territory, 
he pushed on, armed with a letter from the Czar, to 
that place. The letter, to the address of the Amir, 
professed to treat only of commercial matters, but 
that phrase veiled other and more important affairs. 
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Vikovitch had not been many days in K4bul when 
Burnes received. the replies to his first communications 
to India. In these Lord Auckland recommended the 
Amir to waive his claims, and be content with such 
arrangements as Ranjit Singh might make with 
Sultan Mahammad. The purport of the Amir’s reply 
was that he would sooner see the Sikhs at Peshéwar 
than his brother, and that, though fully sensible of the 
good offices of the British Government, he must 
decline to renounce his claims to that place. 

At this time, 26th January, and for nearly a month 
later, the Amir continued to hope that the representa- 
tions made by Burnes to the Governor-General might 
elicit a more favourable reply. Unwilling to compro- 
mise his chances of success by coquetting with the 
Russian envoy, he throughout this period kept Captain 
Vikovitch at a distance, conversing with him rarely, 
and then coldly. But on the 21st February, Burnes 
received despatches from India, which contained a 
very plain though a very courteous refusal of the 
Am/ir’s demands. The negotiations which followed 
could not affect this decision. The Amir was grie- 
vously disappointed. ‘‘ I have often written,’’ he said, 
‘‘to the British Government about my affairs, and they 
reply to me about their own.’’ He had wished 
earnestly for the alliance, and when Burnes, on the 
28th April, quitted Kabul, he carried with him a letter 
from the Amir to Lord Auckland, imploring him in 
touching language ‘‘ to remedy the grievances of the 
Afghéns, and give them a little encouragement and 
power.” 
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From the date, 21st February, on which Burnes had 
received a final refusal from Lord Auckland, the treat- 
ment of the Russian envoy underwent a change. 
Profuse in his offers of money and assistance he was 
now, without a rival, master of the situation. He 
promised to provide the Amir with money, and to 
negotiate with Ranjit Singh. Returning then with the 
Amir’s sanction to Herat and Kandahar he brought 
to conclusion the contemplated alliance between the 
Kandahar Barikzye brothers and Persia, by virtue of 
which that power agreed to aid the Afghans with 
troops. The treaty containing the Shah’s signature 
was sent to Kabul for the approval of the Amir. 

The first consequences of the new alliance quickly 
showed themselves. Assuming to himself the power 
of a suzerain over Afghanistan, the Shah commanded 
Kémran of Herat to make reparation to himself and 
to the Bartikzye chiefs his subjects. This close con- 
nection between Afghanistan and Persia, with the 
shadow of Russia in the background; the avowed 
determination of the Amir to recover Peshawar by the 
aid of his new allies ; the cessation of friendship with 
the Amir, caused partly by the failure of Burnes’s 
mission, partly by the success of that of Vikovitch, 
determined the English Government to reconsider the 
principles of policy which had up to that time gnided 
its relations with the country of the Amir. 

It may be worth while, at the present moment, to 
inquire briefly what the dangers were which it appre- 
hended; what modes were available to avert them. 

The danger that the Government of the day saw 
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was Russia—Russia using Persia and Afghanistan as 
its pawns, warring with them, encroaching by their 
means upon the preserves of Hngland. This idea was 
translated into a certainty by the fact of the credit 
obtained by the Russian envoy at Kabul, and that it 
was he who had negotiated the treaty which seemed 
to bind the Bartkzyes to Russia. 

How should the danger have been averted? By 
any way certainly rather than by that which was 
adopted. Granting that Russia was in the background 
pulling the strings, she was in those days too distant 
from the scene of action to act with effect, nor was 
the most powerful of her satellites, Persia, sufficiently 
strong to strike a blow that the British power would 
feel. The result showed that Persia could not even 
take Herat. But granting that she had been strong 
enough to take Herat, there were means more 
efficacious and less costly to force her to relax her 
hold. Grown wiser by experience, we tried those 
means in 1856. An attack on her seaboard then 
brought her on her knees. The very threat of such 
an attack in 1837 would have had a result not less 
satisfactory. 

The idea of any danger at that time from the 
Afghéns was too absurd for serious consideration. 
British India was separated from Afghdnistén by the 
Panjab, occupied by the martial Sikhs, the hereditary 
enemies of the Afghans. The chief grievance of Dost 
Mahammad lay in the fact that he could not retake 
Peshawar from the Sikhs. How could a power so 
weak be in any sense dangerous to the British ? 
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The whole question was so simple, that with time it 
would have settled itself. The facts, brought into a 
small compass, were simply these. The Amir of Kabul 
had requested the British Government to aid him in 
the recovery of Peshawar, taken from him by the 
allies of the British, and the British Government had 
refused. The Amir had made the same request to 
the Russian envoy, and that envoy had promised hin, 
on the part of the Czar, money, the restoration of 
Herat, and the propitiation of the ruler of the Sikhs. 
As an earnest of the fulfilment of his promises, the 
Persian army was marching on Ghorian and Herat. 

This was the question, fraught, in the opinion of the 
ministers of Great Britain, with danger to our Indian 
possessions. ‘‘ I'he welfare of our possessions in the 
Kast,” they announced by their agent, the Governor- 
General, ‘ requires that we should have on our western 
frontier an ally who is interested in resisting aggres- 
sion and establishing tranquillity, in the place of chiefs 
ranging themselves in subservience to a hostile power 
and seeking to promote schemes of conquest and 
aggrandisement.’”’ 

The mode they proposed to adopt to bring about 
this result had the merit or the demerit of being re- 
markable. They proposed to depose the ruler who, 
out of the chaos resulting from the expulsion of the 
Sadozyes, had evoked at least a semblance of order, a 
form of good government, and, most certainly, a 
respect for authority ; who had gained, more than any 
other Afghan since the death of his father, Fathi 
Khan, the confidence of the people, and to replace 
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him by a prince belonging to the expelled family—a 
prince who had already enjoyed, under—for Afghénis- 
tan—favourable circumstances, the opportunity of 
ruling, and who had failed ; who, when subsequently 
treated with as to the conditions of his return by the 
Bartikzye chiefs, had acted in a manner which plainly 
showed that he had learned nothing and forgotten 
nothing; who had twice attempted to force his return, 
and had twice been driven back; and who—when at 
one time, by the aid of foreign mercenaries, victory 
was in his grasp—had preferred flight to making the 
effort requisite to gain it. 

The ministers of England who adopted this re- 
markable solution of a very slight difficulty were 
Liberals. Certainly, to dethrone by arms a popular 
sovereign in order to force upon an unwilling people a 
prince proved to be incompetent and known to be 
distasteful, is not a cardinal poimt of Liberal prin- 
ciples. No sane man will question the immense 
benefits which the great Liberal party have rendered 
to the cause of freedom and good government. Those 
benefits are visible, palpable; we feel them every hour 
of our lives. But there have been periods in our 
history when that great party has been struck with a 
blind fatuity. It would seem as though some malig- 
nant spirit sometimes inspired them not only to 
deviate from their principles, but to appropriate doc- 
trines of an opposite character so extreme that even 
their political opponents reject them. We have seen 
something of the same sort within the last three years. 
On each occasion the result has been traceable to a 
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similar cause. On each the great Liberal party has 
delivered itself bound hand and foot to the prejudices 
of aman. In 1838 it allowed itself to be led astray 
by the exaggerated fears of Lord Palmerston. In 
1876 it followed blindly the course dictated by the 
rancorous jealousy of Mr. Gladstone. Will it recover 
its reason in 1879 ? 

The siege of Herdt by the Persians, in whose ranks 
were Russian, French, and Italian officers, had begun 
on the 23rd November 1837, had been continued all 
the winter of that year, and the spring, summer and 
autumn of the year succeeding. Owing mainly to the 
exertions of one English officer within its walls, Eldred 
Pottinger, of the Bombay artillery, the efforts of the 
Persians had been entirely baffled. It was Eldred 
Pottinger who repaired the fortifications, who inspired 
the garrison, who forced even Shah Kamran and his 
minister, Yar Mahammad, to play the warriors. It 
was Eldred Pottinger who, on the 24th June 1838, 
repulsed the enemy’s attack led by the Russian general, 
Borowski, and a battalion formed of Russian volun- 
teers. Finally it was mainly through Eldred Pot- 
tinger’s exertions and example that, on the 8th Sep- 
tember 1838, the Persian army raised the siege and 
retired, beaten, baffled, and humiliated, within its 
own borders. 

With the raising of the siege of Herat the main 
reason for British intervention in the affairs of 
Afghénistan disappeared. But before the news of this 
event reached the Governor-General, Lord Auckland 
had pledged himself to a policy of interference. Ina 
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manifesto, dated the lst October 1838, that nobleman 
announced the principles upon which the Liberal 
ministry he served had based the action he had been 
directed to carry out. Declaring that the Barukzyes, 
‘‘from their dissensions and unpopularity, were un- 
fitted under any circumstances to be useful allies to 
the British Government,’’ he announced the resolve to 
replace them by a member of the expelled Sadozye 
clan, Shah Shijah ul Milk, “‘a monarch who, when in 
power, had cordially acceded to the measures of united 
resistance to external enmity, which were at that time 
judged necessary by the British Government, and 
who, on its empire being usurped by its present rulers, 
had found an honourable asylum in the British domi- 
nions.’* The manifesto further announced that in 
this work of the restoration of Shah Shijah, Ranjit 
Singh, the ruler of the Panjab, having been guaranteed 
in his then existing possessions, had bound himself to 
co-operate. 

This manifesto had not been published five weeks 
when the Government of India learned that the basis 
upon which their policy had been built had dis- 
appeared. The Persian army, with its forty thousand 
native troops, its Russian battalion, its foreign officers, 


* The manifesto did not add that Shah Shijah had twice quitted 
that honourable asylum to attempt, mainly with the aid of mer- 
cenaries raised within British limits, to recover the throne from 
which his brother had driven him, and had been twice beaten by 
the family whose members, despite their “ dissensions and un- 
popularity,’ had gained the good wishes of the greater ene of 
their Afghan subjects. 
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and its Shah at the head of them all, had been re- 
pulsed from Herat, and had retreated across the fron- 
tier. The Russo-Persian-Afgha4n alliance had collapsed. 
The dangers with which it was supposed to be fraught 
had been proved to be non-existent ; their very shadows 
had disappeared! A lieutenant of artillery had made 
the political situation in western Asia more favourable 
to England than it had been at the time of Burnes’s 
mission, for he had caused the Russo-Persian bubble 
to burst under the very nose of the Amir of K4bul and 
his brothers ! 

Surely if ever reason existed for putting a stop to 
military preparations it existed then. What was there 
todo? To replace a Barikzye by a Sadozye—a man 
loved by a man hated—a man respected by a man de- 
spised—a brave man by a nerveless man. Yet, not- 
withstanding the cessation of all real cause for war, 
the preparations were not abated; the war was not 
abandoned. The exile of Ludhidnda was, at any cost, 
to be restored. Such was the mud through which 
Liberal principles were dragged by the Liberal party 
in 1838 ! 

But one change was made by the Government in 
consequence of the bursting of the Russo-Persian 
bubble, and that in a point of detail. The strength of 
the invading army was slightly diminished. But there 
was another change, not the action of the Govern- 
ment. The Commander-in-Chief in India, Sir Henry 
Fane, had been appointed to command the expedi- 
tionary army when it was believed that that army 
would have to deal with the Russo-Persian force; but 
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when Persia and its Russian battalion disappeared, and 
it only remained to replace a Bartkzye by a Sadozye 
on the K4bul throne, Sir Henry Fane withdrew from 
the personal command of the expedition. Sir John 
Keane, Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay Army, was 
nominated in his place. 

The army collected to invade Afghanistan consisted 
of three distinct bodies. The Bengal force under Sir 
Willoughby Cotton, numbering seven thousand five 
hundred men of all arms, assembled at Firozpir; a 
contingent of Hindtstdnis, raised for Shah Shijah, 
numbering six thousand men, officered by British 
officers, was to start from a place well known by past 
experience to the Shah, Shikarpuir; and a third force, 
called the Bombay column, composed of five thousand 
five hundred men, under the personal command of Sir 
John Keane, was to march through Sind and proceed 
by the Bolan and Khojak Kotal passes. <A fourth 
body of about two thousand five hundred men was 
hkewise formed to keep open the communications with 
the Bombay Presidency by the occupation of Sind. 
The whole force to be employed thus amounted in 
round numbers to twenty-one thousand five hundred 
men. 

It must always be remembered that this war for the 
replacement of a Barikzye by a Sadozye was under- 
taken in alliance with Ranjit Singh, whose dominions 
we guaranteed. It seems remarkable, under these 
circumstances, that our ally should refuse our troops 
a passage across his territories. But he did refuse. 
The consequence was that the Bengal column, instead 
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of marching across the Panjéb and entering Afghdn- 
istén by the Khaibar pass, was forced to follow the 
river Satlaj to its junction with the Indus, to follow 
that river to Rori, and there cross it. 

A glance at a map of India will show the extreme un- 
soundness, the danger, of the military position of the in- 
vading army. Invading one foreign country, Afghanis- 
tan, from the basis of another foreign country, Sind, 
and with a third and very powerful foreign country, the 
Panjab, on its flank, the very existence of the British 
army really depended on the good will of the Amirs of 
Sind and the ruler of the Panjab. If it be affirmed that 
we could command the loyalty of the Amirs of Sind, a 
similar statement cannot be made regarding the ruler 
of the Panjab. It cannot be denied that we marched 
into Afghanistan by the sufferance of Ranjit Smgh, 
then old, worn out, and unadventurous. He died in 
June 1839. After his death we were in Afghanistén 
by the sufferance of his successors, who, fortunately, 
were not ambitious. 
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CHAPTER X. 
HISTORICAL.—THE BRITISH INVASION. 


THE plan of my history will not allow me to give 
more than an outline of the first British invasion of 
Afghanistan and its consequences. The graphic re- 
cords of the late Sir Henry Havelock, and the detailed 
story of the late Sir John Kaye, are available to 
readers who require more than I have space to give 
them. Suir John Kaye’s detailed story occupies alone 
three volumes. I can afford but one chapter. 

Yet within that chapter can be compressed, I would 
fain believe, all thatis necessary for the information of 
the historical, in contrast with the military, reader. 
The details which the latter yearns for might prove 
uninteresting and tedious to the former. 

Shah Shijah, with his force of six thousand men, 
left Firozpir for Shikarpir, by the Satlaj and Indus, 
early in December 1838. He was accompanied by 
Mr. Macnaghten, of the Bengal Civil Service, who, in 
anticipation of success, had been appointed envoy to 
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his court. A week later, the 10th December, the 
Bengal column, under Sir Willoughby Cotton, pursued 
the same route for the same destination. Sir John 
Keane on his side had entered Sind by the Hajémri 
mouth of the Indus early in the same month, with the 
Bombay contingent, and encamped at Vikkar. 

Leaving the Bengal column and the Shah’s con- 
tingent, I propose first to march with Sir John Keane 
from the mouth of the Indus to Gandawa. It was a 
very difficult undertaking. Sir John Keane found 
himself with a small number of camels, and with but 
few supplies. The agents of the Amirs of Sind pro- 
fessed unbounded friendship and devotion, but threw 
every possible objection in the way of the movement of 
the troops. Day followed day, week succeeded week, 
and still the force could not move. Sir John Keane 
was naturally an irascible man, and the treatment he 
received certainly did not improve his temper. The 
Amirs promised everything and did nothing. 

At last, by incredible exertion, Sir John Keane 
moved on his force to Tatta, forty-eight miles 
from Haidarabad. The Amirs now changed their 
system. From professions combined with obstruction 
they proceeded to something approaching open hos- 
tility. Sir John Keane continuing his march, they cut 
off his supplies, harassed his communications, inter- 
cepted his letters, and imprisoned the followers of his 
camp. This sort of treatment was more to the mind 
of the English general than the other. He knew now 
exactly what to do. Sending then a message to Sir 
Willoughby Cotton, then at Rori, to support him, he 
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prepared, in the last days of January 1839, to assault 
the capital. The Amirs observing this, yielded, and 
promised the Political Agent to agree to all the de- 
mands the British Government had made upon them. 
Thenceforth all difficulties disappeared, and, on the 
10th February, Sir John Keane resumed his march 
northwards. 

On the 23rd of that month one brigade of the 
Bengal column traversed the Bolan pass and reached 
Quetta on the 5th March. There a month later it 
was joined by the Commander-in-Chief and by Shah 
Shiijah and his levies. The Bombay force entered 
the Bolan pass on the 9th and 11th April, and 
pushed on for the same destination. 

Anxious to secure the Khojak Kotal pass Sir John 
Keane moved forward from Quetta on the 7th April. 
This pass presents a succession of steep ascents and 
descents with narrow gorges where no draught 
cattle can work with effect. The general was not 
apparently aware that a path existed by which it 
could be turned, for he made no attempt to use it. 
In the manner of the British he marched straight on. 
Fortunately, perhaps, no attempt was made to utilize 
the great natural advantages offered by the pass. A 
handful of the enemy’s horsemen indeed appeared 
but a few shots sufficed to disperse them. 

From this point the march to Kandahar was easy 
and unopposed. The army appeared before that city 
on the 25th April and at once entered it. “ The 
Kandahér chiefs,” writes a distinguished soldier, then 
a young artillery officer of promise, since realized, 
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“had fled for refuge to Persia without striking a 
blow, and the inhabitants tendered their reluctant 
homage to the old monarch who was thus unceremo- 
niously thrust upon them by foreign bayonets.”’* 

The army stayed at Kandéhar till its component 
parts should be re-united and rested, nor was it till 
the 27th June—the very day on which Ranjit Singh 
died—that Sir John Keane, leaving a strong garrison 
in Kandahar, pursued his way up the valley of the 
Tarnak towards Ghazni. 

Judging from the reception he had till then 
encountered that the opposition would be slight, and 
knowing from his experience of the Bolan and the 
Khojak the enormous difficulty of dragging a siege- 
train over rocks and precipices, Sir John left at 
Kandaéhér the heavy guns with which he had been 
provided to batter Ghazni. This was a mistake which 
might have cost him dear. 

Ghazni was reached on the 21st July. The British 
force consisted of eight thousand men; the Shah’s 
contingent of four thousand; they had in all forty field 
guns. They found the fortress occupied by Prince 
Haidar, a son of the Amir, with a garrison of three 
thousand five hundred men. 

In the earlier portion of this volumet+ I have given a 
slight description of Ghazni. It was in many respects 
a strong place; proof, if well commanded, against a 
coup de main; but not capable of sustaining a siege. 


* A retrospect of the Afghén war by Maj.-General Sir V. Eyre, 
K.C.8.L, C.B. 
+ Pages 15 and 16. 
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For a siege Sir John Keane had neither the time 
nor the guns. But he had good troops and skilled 
engineers, so he resolved on the 28rd to attempt a 
coup de main. 

He succeeded. Four officers of the engineers, 
prominent, amongst whom was Lieutenant, afterwards 
Sir Henry, Durand, were told off to blow open the 
Kabul gate, the weakest gate of the fortress, and 
storming parties were held in readiness to profit by 
the explosion. The daring scheme succeeded—Ghazni 
was carried, and her governor was taken prisoner. 

The sudden fall of Ghazni spread consternation 
amongst the Barukzyes. Sir John Keane took ad- 
vantage of this feeling by pressing on at once towards 
the capital. Leaving Ghazni on the 30th July, he 
reached Kabul without opposition on the 6th August. 
The same evening Shah Shijah made his triumphal 
entrance into the capital, and took up his residence in 
the Bala Hissar. 

Where, in the meanwhile, was the Amir, Dost 
Mahammad, and what had he been doing ? 

The Amir had been stunned by the first rumours of 
a British invasion. He had not desired hostility with 
the British He had regretted the Russo-Persian 
alliance brought about by his Kandahar brothers almost 
in spite of him. That alliance was unpopular with the 
Afghans, and unpalatable to himself. 

But what could he do to conjure away the invasion P 
He could do nothing. He had shown courtesy to the 
one British envoy, and he would have given a reception 
as friendly to any other whom the Government of India 
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might send. But these foreigners wanted only the one 
thing he could not give them. They wanted his crown, 
not indeed for themselves, but to bestow it on the 
brother of the man by whose orders his father had been 
blinded and murdered. And now they were going to 
invade his country to pluck that crown from his brow. 
Unable to avert the invasion, he resolved, with the 
spirit of a true Bartikzye, to resist it. He accordingly 
repaired the fortifications of the Bald Hissar; strength- 
ened those of Ghazni; sent his son Haidar to command 
the latter fortress ; his son Afztl with a force to lie in 
its neighbourhood and fall upon the English when 
Haidar should repulse them; his son Akbar to guard 
the Khaibar, whilst he himself would be prepared to 
take up a position between Ghazni and Kabul to act 
according to circumstances. 

We have seen how matters went against him; how 
Ghazni fell, almost without a blow. Then Afzil, 
paralysed by the fall of the fortress which was to have 
given him his opportunity, abandoned his elephants 
and his camp equipage, and fled to Kabul. What now 
was the Amir to do? 

He still resolved to make the best of it—to treat, 
yielding all that he could yield. Holding a council of 
his chiefs, he told them his determination. They 
approved it. He then despatched his brother, Jabbar 
Khan, to the British camp, offering to resign every- 
thing to Shah Shijah, provided that the Shah would 
confirm him in the office of vizier—an office made 
hereditary in his family by the founder of the Sadozye 
dynasty, the grandfather of Shujah, Ahmad Shah. 
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Jabbar Khan had always been well disposed towards 
Shah Shijah, and in the selection of him as envoy lay, 
the Amir hoped, the best chance for a peaceful and 
satisfactory solution of the question. But the propo- 
sition was refused—wmore than refused; 1t was received 
with mockery. In reply he was offered the ‘* honour- 
able asylum ”’ at Liidhidnd which Shijah had quitted 
to assail him. 

The Amir declined the offer, and resolved, as a last 
resource, to try the supreme appeal. Not, indeed, 
that he cherished any hope of victory; he knew that 
he was overmatched. But he would at least die with 
his face to the enemy, fighting for his right. 

But even this last consolation was denied him. The 
fall of the strong fortress of Ghazni, and the prompt 
following up of that success by an immediate march on 
the capital, had produced on the Afghan chiefs and 
their followers, on the KizilbAshis, and on the tribes 
about Kabul, an effect identical with that which had 
paralysed the courage of Afzil Khan. In the success 
and its consequences they detected a power greater 
than that of Shujah. With him they might have dealt; 
but how were they to oppose these foreigners, whom 
precipitous mountain passes could not stop, before 
whom their strongest fortresses were as packs of cards, 
their soldiers as mountain sheep? The attitude, 
the demeanour, the very language of the Afghan lords, 
showed plainly to their chief that imagination had 
quenched their courage; that they were beaten before 
they had fought ! 

Vainly did the Amir attempt to rouse them to a 
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truer conception of the actual state of affairs; in vain 
did he assure them that these English were, after all, 
but men like themselves, neither stronger nor braver ; 
that their force could be met by force; and that, even 
if they were beaten, it would be nobler to die fighting 
than to submit to a prince brought in by the foreigner. 
Fruitlessly did he point to the position he had taken 
up near Maidan, naturally strong, and made almost 
impregnable by art. The spark of patriotism had 
been completely extinguished, and he could not re- 
kindle the saturated tinder. 

Then, and then only, rather than fall into the hands 
of the invaders, he resolved to flee. He had barely 
time to get away, for his chiefs and courtiers were fast 
falling off to pay their obeisance to the rising sun. 
Deserted by his nobles, left with scarcely two thousand 
followers, the Amir mounted his horse and galloped off 
in the direction of Bamian. 

Twelve hours had not elapsed before the Shah and 
his allies reached the spot he had quitted. It was 
soon ascertained from the numerous deserters that the 
Amir had fled. Amongst the English officers present 
was Captain James Outram, then in the full promise 
of a glorious career. He at once volunteered to com- 
mand any party that might be placed at his disposal 
to pursue the Amir. Some ten or twelve other officers* 
volunteered to accompany him. Had the general 
placed at their disposal a body of English cavalry the 


* Amongst the survivors of these is General Sir George Law- 
rence, K.C.S.I. 
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Amir must inevitably have been captured. But it was 
unfortunately decided to employ a body of Afghan 
horse, commanded by one Haji Khan Khakar, a 
deserter from the Bartikzyes, in the pursuit. This 
decision was fatal. Haji Khdén Khakar, though a 
deserter, was a trimmer. The one aim of his life was 
to be always on the winning side. Though the star of 
the Sadozyes was in the ascendant, there was no reason 
why he should incur the undying resentment of the 
Bartkzyes by capturmg their leader. He accepted, 
then, the commission to pursue Dost Mahammad, with 
the intention of saving him from capture. 

He did save him. He knew the country, the route, 
the passes. The Hnglish officers did not know them. 
He thus managed to insure that the Amir should be 
thirty miles beyond Bamidn when the pursuers reached 
that place. Outram had orders not to proceed further 
than Bémidn. The Amir was then able to make his 
escape to Bokhara. 

I have now accounted for all the troops and the 
leaders of troops detailed by the Amir to oppose the 
invasion of his country, with the exception of one— 
the division under the command of Akbar Khaén 
detached to the Khaibar pass. 

It had been decided that whilst two limbs of the 
triple alliance, the British and Shah Shijah, should 
invade Afghdnistdn by the Bolan pass, the third, the 
Sikhs, accompanied by Taimtr Mirza, a son of the 
Shah, should penetrate into it by the Khaibar. 

The contingent provided by Ranjit Singh amounted 
to about five thousand troops, mostly Pathans. 
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Accompanying them as political agent, was Captain 
Wade, who had as escort a small detachment of native 
soldiers of the Indian army; but the man whose rank 
gave to the expedition its importance was the Taimur 
Mirza just referred to. 

The illness of Ranjit Singh, his death, the break in 
the administration which followed it, delayed this 
small force an unusually long time at Peshawar, nor 
was it till the beginning of the fourth week of July 
that it set out. 

Naturally, and notwithstanding the presence of the 
Sadozye prince, the chief direction of the expedition 
devolved upon the senior English officer present, 
Captain Wade. Wade entered the Khaibar, and 
marched cautiously on Ali Masjid. He encountered a 
fitful but ineffective opposition, and with a loss of 
180 in killed and wounded he occupied that fortress 
on the fifth day (26th July) after leaving Peshawar. 

All this time Akbar Khan was at the further end of 
the pass, at Daké. Why did he not come to the relief 
of Ali Masjid? Why, when Ali Masjid had fallen, did 
he retreat, without firing a shot, beyond Kabul? These 
are questions which are more easily asked than 
answered. Ghazni fell on the 24th July. Bad news 
travels quickly, and it is quite possible that the fall of 
this fortress, which influenced so many other things in 
the campaign, influenced likewise Akbar Khan. This 
is certain, that he offered no opposition to Wade’s 
advance. That officer, accompanied by Prince Taimur 
and his following, reached Kébul on the 8th Sep- 
tember. 
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The object of the expedition was, apparently, now 
accomplished. The British Government had redeemed 
one part of their pledge. They had—to use the 
words employed subsequently by Lord Ellenborough 
—they had “expelled from Afghanistan a chief be- 
lieved to be hostile to British interests, to place upon 
his throne a sovereign represented to_be friendly 
to those interests and popular with his subjects.” 
But another part of the programme still remained 
to be accomplished. In his memorable manifesto of 
the 1st October 1858, Lord Auckland had promised 
that ‘“‘ when once he (Shah Shitijah) shall be secured in 
power, and the independence and integrity of Afgdnis- 
tan established, the British army will be withdrawn.” 
It would seem that the time had arrived to fulfil this 
pledge. Dost Mahammad and his two sons, Afzul 
and Akbar, had fled to Bokhara, and had been at once 
placed there under a surveidlance amounting almost to 
close custody. The submission of the tribes appeared 
sincere. Indeed the British resident, Mr. Macnaghten, 
who had accompanied the Shah during his progress to 
Kabul, had been so struck by the manner in which he 
had been received, that he recorded his testimony that 
“the Afghdns have received the Shah with feelings 
nearly amounting to adoration.” 

Under these circumstances, why was not the pledge 
redeemed? Every argument seemed to speak loudly 
in favour of such a course. The Shah’s contingent— 
consisting of troops of the three arms, with -the 
matériel belonging to each—could have garrisoned the 
towns. A conciliatory demeanour towards the chiefs, 
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and the bestowal upon them of the offices within the 
gift of the Shah, would have, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, secured their loyalty. The halo of suc- 
cess would be certain to secure to that prince at least 
some months of peace, and these might be well em- 
ployed in arranging the internal administration of the 
country. More than all, the withdrawal of the British 
troops would have tested, truly and honestly, the 
soundness of British policy. An opportunity would 
have been afforded of ascertaining, under circum- 
stances very favourable to Shah Shijah, whether the 
Sadozyes were better fitted than their rivals for the 
control of a warlike, mercenary, contentious, and 
faithless people. 

The decision as to the proper time for the redemp- 
tion of this pledge had been left by Lord Auckland to 
Mr. Macnaghten and Sir John Keane. The Governor- 
General had merely stipulated, and prudently stipu- 
lated, that if troops were to be retained, their number 
should not be too few. 

The decision really rested with Mr. Macnaghten. 
A ripe scholar and a skilful diplomatist, Mr. Mac- 
naghten was deficient in that rare audacity which 
fits a man to facea revolution. Like so many men 
who have risen in a graded service, he feared respon- 
sibility. Then again, though possessing unquestioned 
ability he never gave it fair play. He allowed senti- 
ment—or perhaps, to put it more correctly, the secret 
impulses of the heart—to override his judgment. 
The type is not an uncommon one. 

Thus it happened that though he believed in Shah 
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Shiijah’s popularity, though his judgment told him 
that if the British were to remain occupying the 
high places of the State, the people would come to 
regard them as intruders, that true policy required 
that the Shah should be left face to face with his 
people ;—various minor causes combined to make 
him wish for an excuse to evade the obligation. His 
position at Kabul, supported by English troops, the all- 
powerful representative of England in Central Asia, 
the visible symbol of the check given to Russian in- 
trigue—these were matters tangible, and their dis- 
appearance might, the secret voice told him, act 
adversely to the policy of the Governor-General. 
Then the Shah too whispered his secret fear lest the 
departure of the British should be the signal for the 
re-appearance of Dost Mahammad. What other 
causes there may have been, I know not. This at least 
is certain, that whilst policy and calm judgment com- 
bined to counsel the immediate withdrawal of the 
army, the secret impulses of Mr. Macnaghten prompted 
him to long for an excuse to keep at least a portion 
of it. 

The excuse came. The Amir of Bokhara was at this 
time retaining m confinement Colonel Stoddart, an 
officer of the British army, who in 1838 had been 
despatched from Teherdn to Bokhara to attempt to 
obtain the liberation of the Russians pining in cap- 
tivity in that town. It was known likewise that a 
Russian force, destined for Khiva, was assembling at 
Orenberg. Moreover, there had been rumours that 
Jabbar Khan, the brother of Dost Mahammad, who 
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was at Kiultim with the family of the Amir, was rest- 
less—and his restlessness foreboded no good to Shah 
Shijah. With a view, then, of making a demonstra- 
tion which should produce some effect on all these 
parties, the envoy, soon after the installation of the 
Shah despatched a small force, consisting of a 
regiment of Gurkhas and a troop of Horse Artillery, 
by the Kula and Irak passesto Bamidn. Dr. Percival 
Lord was instructed to accompany the force as political 
agent, and to use it as occasion might require. 

Dr. Lord has been described as “a medical officer of 
rare accomplishments,’ but he was an undoubted 
alarmist. Whilst the force traversed the passes men- 
tioned, Dr. Lord was allowed to use his discretion as 
to the route he should pursue. The force took a 
month to accomplish the short but most difficult jour- 
ney. Dr. Lord set out later to join it, but he had not 
ridden thirty-six miles from Kabul when he returned, 
open-mouthed, to announce that the whole country, 
within forty miles of the capital, was in open rebellion ; 
that Dost Mahammad, escaped from Bokhara, had 
established himself at Kundtz, and that the thanes 
and the people from all sides were flocking to him ! 

This intelligence responded to the inner instincts—it 
might almost be said, to the secret but unwhispered 
wishes—of Mr. Macnaghten. It gave him the oppor- 
tunity he wanted. Instantly he wrote to Sir John 
Keane, telling him that half the army might go, but 
that the other half must remain. 

In a few days it turned out that Lord had been 
duped by his Afghén escort. Unwilling to cross the 

25 
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Hindi Kish at that season, and unable to stop Lord’s 
progress by any other means, they had invented the 
story of the rebellion and of the evasion of Dost Ma- 
hammad. The credulous doctor, too easily believing 
them, had ridden back to give the alarm. 

But the story had done its work. The envoy had 
committed himself to Sir John Keane and the 
Governor-General, and he had no mind to draw back. 

One half of the army, lead by Sir John Keane, 
returned then to India, punishing on their way, by an 
assault on his fortress, the Khan of Kalat,* for conduct 
called refractory—but which was really the conduct 
of an honest, outspoken man—towards the army 
during its advance. The other moiety, under Sir 
Willoughby Cotton, remained behind. 

Shah Shijah had by no means shared the confidence 
of the envoy as to the stability of his position. Fear 
of the great chiefs of the tribes haunted him; he 
dreaded their vigour, their relentless daring, their 
boundless ambition. He had never forgotten how 
they had driven him from power in 1812. His pride 
would not allow him to court them. Alone he could 
not crush them, but with the aid of the British gar- 
rison he might grind them to powder. For this reason 
he had used all his arts with Mr. Macnaghten to induce 
him to retain a considerable force. He had succeeded. 
What was his position? The most miserable that 
could fall to the lot of any man—a position restricting 


* The brave old chief died in defending his household gods; 
his fort was taken from his son and given to another. 
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the exercise of those qualities dear to the heart of a 
free man. He was a king supported by foreign 
bayonets ! 

Nor was the position of the envoy much better. 
The master of the foreign bayonets, he became thus a 
second power in the State; a power which must draw 
to itself the hatred of everybody—the hatred of the 
king who owed to it his crown, the hatred of the people 
who saw in it alike the support and instrument of a 
monarch whom they loathed. It was inevitable there 
should be a clash! 

The clash came sooner even than might have been 
expected. The envoy wanted to house his troops. 
His engineer reported that in a military point of view 
it was incumbent that they should occupy the Bala 
Hissar, the citadel of Kabul. The Shah objected. 
Macnaghten yielded at first, but upon the urgent re- 
presentations of the engineer, Lieutenant (afterwards 
Sir Henry) Durand, he again addressed the Shah on 
the subject, and wrung from him a reluctant assent 
that the citadel should be prepared for occupation as 
a strong military post. The pioneers were at once 
detailed for the work, and began it. But no sooner 
did the Shah hear that the work had been begun than 
he renewed his objections— which were extremely 
frivolous—with so much pertinacity that Macnaghten 
yielded. Fatal weakness! Striking example of the 
absence of the audacity which knows when to brave a 
weak nature! Macnaghten’s yielding on this occasion 
caused the Kabul disaster of 1841. Fora brief period, 
indeed, certain rooms in the Bald Hissar were given up 

25 * 
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to be occupied by our troops; but eventually, at the 
request of the Shah, Macnaghten made over those 
rooms for the use of the royal harem. 

I have said that Shah Shijah had wished to retain 
the British in order that by their aid he might crush 
rather than conciliate the great Afghan chiefs. Un- 
happily Macnaghten allowed himself to be swayed to 
support this policy. He placed virtually at the Shah’s 
disposal British officers detailed to drill and command 
corps of Khaibaris, of Jazailchis, of Kohistanis, of 
Jinbiz. These corps became really the janissaries of 
Shah Shijah. They held the detached forts, collected 
revenue; and, quartered often in commanding posi- 
tions, superseded the authority of the tribal chieftains. 
The measure was in every sense unsound. Whilst it 
alienated the chiefs it did not even conciliate the savage 
mountaineers who received the pay of the Shah. An 
Afghan will do a great deal for money ; but he abhors 
discipline, and except in the excitement of battle he 
does not care to be commanded by one whom he re- 
gards as an infidel. It was evident that the organisa- 
tion produced no such tie between the levies and their 
commanders as that which attaches the native soldier 
of India to his officer; that the men regarded it simply 
as a tie of interest to be broken when convenient. 

In another point of view it was not less objection- 
able. In an earlier chapter I have detailed the 
measures adopted by Ahmad Shah and continued by 
his successors for the levy and maintenance of a 
national army. It was the feudal system in its in- 
tegrity—each tribe obeying the call of its chief sum- 
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moned by the overlord. But this new system of levies 
under European officers required monthly payments, 
and monthly payments to a sort of regular army 
necessitated increased taxation or increased oppression. 

But although Macnaghten had weakly yielded to 
the Shah on these two important points, his conduct 
with reference to the administration of the Government 
was at least as blameworthy. ‘‘ The envoy deemed it 
possible ’’—I quote from an admirable essay written 
nearly thirty years ago upon this subject*—“ to recon- 
cile the assumption by himself of the main powers of 
sovereignty with the treatment of Shah Shujah as an 
independent monarch, and sought to effect this by 
leaving the administration of civil and criminal justice, 
the settlement and collection of the revenue, and its 
irresponsible appropriation, entirely in the hands of 
Shah Shijah, precluding him however from any control 
In measures concerning the external relations of his 
government, or those having reference to independent 
or revolting tribes. Although allowed to make grants 
to his favourites, and to authorise aggressions and 
usurpations, when these could be effected without 
troops, the Shah had no voice in the deciding on the 
employment of force in support of his own or the 
envoys measures. The Shah had thus much power 
for evil, and could commit the Government to 
measures, the odium of supporting which must fall on 
Macnaghten, who alone ordered expeditions, settled 
the strength of detachments, gave instructions to their 
commanders, and pointed out the objects to be at- 


* “ Calcutta Review,’ December 1850. 
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tained and the mode of accomplishment. It was a vain 
hope, by thus incurring the opprobrium of all harsh 
and violent measures, and by leaving to the misrule of 
the Shah’s greedy favourites the credit of evoking 
them, to dream of blinding the nobles and the people 
to the really servile condition of their king. The farce 
was too broad and too cuttingly insulting. From the 
first it was pregnant with danger.” 

Such, in brief, is an outline of the military and 
political system adopted and pursued for two years by 
the British envoy at the court of Shah Shijah. The 
policy which sanctioned this system had, it must be 
remembered, nothing in common with the policy advo- 
cated in later years, of establishing British agents at 
certain Afghan centres. Those agents were to be pro- 
hibited from interfering with the administration. The 
policy of 1839 was essentially a policy of interference 
with everybody and everything. It superseded local 
rule and local customs. It devolves upon me now to 
relate as concisely as possible the results of that 
policy. 

In a preceding chapter I have told how under all 
dynasties and under all circumstances the tribes of the 
mountains and the passes had maintained their inde- 
pendence. The great Akbar had tried to subdue them, 
but in vain. His successors had bought them. Nadir 
Shah and Ahmad Shah had been reduced to the same 
course; and the annual subsidy, fixed by the latter 
sovereign and continued by his successors of the 
Sadozye dynasty, is understood to have amounted to 
not less than eighty thousand rupees per annum. 
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But with the expulsion of Mahmid Shah in 1818, 
the relations with the Khaibaris changed. For a long 
time there was no king in Afghanistan, and when at 
length Dost Mahammad had felt himself sufficiently 
secure to assume the title of Amir he reduced the 
annual subsidy to twelve thousand rupees, and though 
he raised it subsequently to twenty thousand, this 
amount fell far short of the expectation of the tribes. 

In the interval, and even prior to the expulsion of 
Mahmid Shah, the tribes of the passes had been de- 
voted to the cause of Shijah. They had fought for 
him ; they had concealed him; they had secured his 
escape. These good offices were not forgotten by the 
Shah when he was restored by British intervention to 
his throne. He had authorised his son Taimtr to 
promise the tribes the restoration of their ancient 
privileges; and on the safe arrival of his son at Kabul, 
he had confirmed this promise on the condition that 
the passes should remain open to the British convoys. 

Shah Shiijah had made this promise without consult- 
ing the British envoy. Mr. Macnaghten, when he heard 
of it, took the matter into his own hands to be dealt 
with after the manner of a modern diplomatist. He 
offered, then, the tribes an annual subsidy, larger 
indeed than that bestowed upon them by Dost Ma- 
hammad, but falling considerably short of the amount 
which the promises of the Shah had led them to ex- 
pect. He coupled this offer, moreover, with conditions 
which neither the Moghols, nor Nadir Shah, nor 
Ahmad Shah had been so unwise as to propose 
—for they had for their object entirely to supersede 
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the authority of the tribes in the passes which they 
regarded as their own. The result may be anticipated. 
The tribes refused the subsidy—the proposal to super- 
sede their authority heated their blood to boiling 
pitch. An opportunity to show their power was soon 
afforded them. Sir John Keane returned indeed with 
his small army through the Khaibar. But he had 
hardly quitted the defile when the Khaibaris invested 
Ali Masjid, and though the British general succeeded 
in throwing into this fort a sufficient amount of 
ammunition and provisions, the Khaibaris cut off a 
battalion of Najibs and captured from four to tive 
hundred camels from the relieving party as it returned 
to Peshawar. Then, only, were serious negotiations 
opened with them,—that is to say, negotiations which 
had some chance of arriving at a satisfactory con- 
clusion. It is unnecessary to enter into these in 
detail. It will suffice to state that the Khaibaris ex- 
torted from the necessities of the British agent the 
subsidy (eighty thousand rupees) which when pro- 
mised by Shah Shiijah they had gratefully accepted, 
and they showed their knowledge of their position by 
attempting to plunder, after the treaty had been 
signed, every successive detachment of the returning 
army of Sir John Keane. 

If the fears of Macnaghten had been roused by the 
revolt of the Khaibaris, the general aspect of affairs 
on the conclusion of the agreement just referred to 
did much to re-establish his composure. He was now 
indeed, or he seemed to himself to be, master of the 
situation. And what a situation! One agent, Dr. 
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Percival Lord, who had, after the scare already re- 
ferred to, succeeded in reaching Bémidn, was engaged 
in disseminating British principles, and spreading, as 
he believed, British influence, up to the banks of the 
Oxus, even beyond the banks of the Oxus. Another 
agent, Captain d’Arcy Todd, deputed to Herat, had 
uot only succeeded, he had reason to feel confident, in 
finally establishing British influence in that city, but 
had given the most substantial proof of the reality of 
that influence, by deputing, without credentials, an 
officer—Captain James Abbott—to Khiva with the 
avowed object of inducing the Khan of that country 
to release from the captivity in which he held them 
the subjects of that nation whose designs upon Central 
Asia were even then a cause of nightmare to Mac- 
naghten—the subjects of Russia. 

To any man less influenced by the secret wishes of 
his heart than was Macnaghten, the very circum- 
stances I have referred to would have been a cause of 
anxiety and dread. The fussy interference by Dr. 
Percival Lord, backed by a British force, in the 
affairs of the petty chieftains north of the Hindi 
Kish, had raised a feeling of alarm and insecurity 
throughout the country south of the Oxus. Nor had 
it stopped there. Crossing that river it had pene- 
trated to Bokhara, had filled the mind of the Amir 
with alarm, and had induced him to connive at the 
escape of three men whom he had till then kept under 
close surveillance—Dost Mahammad, and his sons 
Akbar and Afzul. 

Nor, in reality, did the presence of d’Arcy Todd in 
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Herat spread less real alarm. It is true that d’Arcy 
Todd himself was a type of the chivalrous soldier, 
subordinating all to duty ; high-minded, pure hearted ; 
in the highest sense of the term, noble. It is true 
that James Abbott was the most loveable, the most esti- 
mable, the most unselfish of men. It is true that by a 
considerable expenditure of money, d’Arcy Todd had 
saved the people of Herat from starvation and misery ; 
that he had made secure the throne of the infamous 
Kamran. What was his reward? The dread of 
Persia gave place to the dread of the British infidel ; 
and Kamran, in January 1840, wrote to the Shah— 
the Shah who had lately threatened his throne and 
had caused the misery from which d’Arcy Todd had 
relieved him—to the effect that he merely tolerated the 
English envoy from motives of expediency, but that 
his hopes centred in the favour of the Shah! 

The mission of James Abbott, mspired by the 
noblest motives, and its consequences, deserves more 
than the passing notice I am able to bestow upon it. 
I have already stated the nature of the task he had un- 
dertaken. This task, which in the hands of one less true 
to the purpose he had in view, less patient, and less 
single-minded, must have failed, was, despite of extra- 
ordinary obstacles, carried out by him and by his suc- 
cessor, Captain Shakespear, to a successful conclusion. 
It was, indeed, the only real success attaching, from 
first to last, to the attempt made by the British 
nation to foist upon an unwilling people a sovereign 
for whom they had no sympathy. 

Enough has been shown of the real working of 
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the missions upon whose success Macnaghten was 
pluming himself, to demonstrate the rottenness of the 
ground on which he stood. Nevertheless, confident, 
hopeful, even exulting, he accompanied the Shah in 
November to spend the winter at Jaldlabad. Whilst 
there, he gave other and more striking examples of 
the erroneous view he had conceived, not only of his 
own functions, but of the proper duties of a king of 
the Afghans. 

Macnaghten’s negotiations with the Khaibaris, 
already noticed, are a type of the general system he 
had conceived. Backed by the British force, he re- 
solved to rule with a high hand—to force submission 
with the sword. How and with what untoward results 
he had failed with the Khaibaris, we have seen. We 
have to see now how even more decidedly, and with 
what more fatal results, he failed with others. 

When the British force entered Afghanistan, its 
strength, its prestige, the marvellous conquest it made 
of Ghazni, produced a striking effect throughout the 
country. Dost Mahammad and his sons disappeared 
at once. Chieftains who had carefully cherished their 
independence bowed their head. One alone refused— 
the chief of Kunet. True to his principle of ruling, 
Macnaghten determined that the chief of Ktumer 
should be deposed, and his place taken by another. 
A British force was accordingly sent against him. 

But native chiefs, occupying castles descended to 
them through a long line of ancestors, object, as a 
rule, to being deposed. Certainly the chief of Kuner 
was one of these. He repulsed the English, and 
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successfully defied the enemy. The chief of Bajor 
followed his example, and with like success, forcing 
his assailants to abandon a gun. 

Nor were these the only misfortunes. The Ghilzai 
tribe—the men who in earlier days had given so many 
rulers to the country, occupied in central and western 
Afghanistan a position somewhat analogous to that of 
the Khaibaris. Jealous of their mdependence they 
lived on transit fees and plunder. To such men civili- 
sation was death—such civilisation more especially as 
would organise the great caravan routes independently 
of their authority. At such civilisation it seemed to 
them that the foreign infidels, who had made no 
arrangements with them, were aiming. They accord- 
ingly took the law into their own hands, and exercised 
a guerilla warfare on the convoys and detachments of 
the invaders. To such a length did their exactions 
proceed, that Colonel Nott sent a force under Major 
Anderson against them. Anderson beat the Ghilzais ; 
but it became evident that a tribe which could com- 
mand forty thousand warriors must be dealt with in 
another way. Naturally that way was to buy them. 
Macnaghten yielded. The annual subsidy was thirty 
thousand rupees. 

Further south, in Bilichistan, the more than grave 
error, the crime, the British had committed in attack- 
ing and slaying the noble-hearted Khan of Kalat, and 
in disinheriting his son, was slowly producing its 
legitimate fruits. These ripened in May. 

The result was on the whole most unfortunate for the 
British. They were forced to atone for the crime of 
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their assault on Kalat, by renouncing the protégé they 
had imposed upon it, and by having to witness the tem- 
porary restoration of the son of the murdered chieftain. 
They were compelled, too, to hear of the murder of the 
agents of the British power, of the defeat of detach- 
ments, of the interruption of communications, caused 
by the justly infuriated Bilichis before they could be 
brought under subjection by detachments sent from 
Kandahar. 

It is now time to return to Dr. Lord. The officious 
activity of this officer had contrived, before the spring 
of 1840 had set in, to embroil the British with the 
Hazdéras and other tribes north of the great range. 
Disdaining any attempt to conciliate the hardy moun- 
taineers, Lord relied solely upon force. To anyone 
less self-confident, the spirit that had been evinced by 
the people of the country upon more than one occasion 
would have seemed to necessitate at least caution in 
dealing with them. But Lord was eager to press 
onwards, and his eagerness so ran away with his judg- 
ment that he succeeded in compromising—he almost 
succeeded in ruining—the British interests in the dis- 
tricts under his charge. 

When Dost Mahammad and his two sons had taken 
refuge in Bokhara, a third son, Jabbar Khdn, of whom 
mention has already been made in these pages, had 
proceeded with the famlly of the Amir to Kiultim. 
The chief of this place, certainly out of no regard for 
the Amir, but probably because the escorting party 
under Jabbar Khén was considerable, had extended to 
them his hospitality. Acting strictly under the orders 
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of the envoy, Dr. Lord had entered into negotiations 
with Jabbar Khan, with the view of inducing him to 
submit himself and his charge to British generosity, 
and, to quicken his decision, had intimated to him 
pretty plainly that Kulim was within reach of the 
British detachment at Bamidn. To prove that these 
were not words only, Lord ordered a small party of 
troops to march northwards. When the intelligence 
that British troops were about to move in the direc- 
tion of Kilim réached the chief of that district, he, 
to square himself with the agent, offered to place at 
his disposal the little fort of Bajgah, a place of some 
repute in the estimation of the natives, situated at the 
mouth of the defile beyond Kamind. A cautious man 
would have hesitated ere he consented to lock up a 
portion of his small force in a little fort at a consi- 
derable distance from his base, the occupation of 
which could not fail to excite im the minds of the 
native chiefs suspicions of ulterior proceedings. But 
Lord was the reverse of a cautious man. He wrote to 
Kabul, to which place the envoy had now returned, 
to ask sanction to his proposals, and, having obtained 
it, pushed forward five companies of Gitirkhas to 
Bajgah, left two at Syghdn, and retained one, and 
three hundred Afghan levies, at Bamidn. 

The first result of this experiment corresponded 
entirely to the wishes of Lord and Macnaghten. 
Jabhar Khén brought his charge to Bamidn, and sur- 
rendered. But the occupation of the frontier post 
made an enemy of every Uzbég chief in the vicinity. 
Even the Wali of Kilim, who up to that time had 
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shown a jealous dislike of Dost Mahammad and his 
family, began to long for the sound of his war-cry. 

Suddenly it came. In the month of July 1840 Dost 
Mahammad and his two sons succeeded—probably with 
the connivance of the king of Bokhdra, whose alarm 
had been greatly stimulated by the advance of the 
English—in escaping from the veiled captivity in which 
he had been held. After many adventures they reached 
Kulim. They found prevailing there a feeling of 
hatred to the British—a desire at any cost to rid the 
country of the infidels). The Uzbégs flocked to his 
standard, and in a few weeks the Amir found himself 
at the head of five to six thousand fighting men. 

Space will not permit me to give more than a mere 
outline of the military events which followed. It will 
suffice to say that on the 30th August a small detach- 
ment of Gurkhas, under Sergeant Douglas, on its way 
from Syghan to Bajgah, was attacked by Afzil Khan, 
and though the Gurkhas, well commanded, fought 
splendidly, they were saved only from destruction by 
the prompt appearance on the field of Lieut. Sturt, of 
the Engineers, with two companies of their comrades. 
The result, though full of honour for the Gurkhas, 
was regarded by the tribes as a triumph. They has- 
tened, the Amir at their head, seriously to threaten 
Bajgah. The fort, weak as a military position, could 
not be held. Our men fell back on Syghdn. But on 
their way to that place, the Afghan levies, trained and 
led by British officers, deserted and went over to Dost 
Mahammad. The remainder of the British force 
retreated on Bamidn. 
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Meanwhile, the envoy, on hearing of the escape of 
the Amir from Bokhara, had reinforced the garrison 
at Bamidn by a regiment of native infantry under 
Colonel Dennie, a very capable officer. Dennie, on 
learning the misfortune near Syghan, marched towards 
that place to meet the Amir, who was pressing on, 
flushed with anticipations of victory, towards Baémidn. 
The rival forces joined battle on the 18th September. 
Dennie had only two guns, but they were sufficient to 
win the battle. Such was the effect of their fire, and 
so firm was the countenance of the sepoys, that the 
hill men fairly turned and fled, carrying the Amir and 
his two sons with them, and leaving their camp 
equipage, their kettledrums, their ammunition, and 
their only gun on the field. 

Dost Mahammad fled into the Kohistan, there, as 
will presently be seen, to excite new troubles. For 
the moment, however, the country north of the Hindt 
Kush had been quieted. Some valuable experience, 
too, had been gained—the most important, and in the 
eyes of the envoy the most alarming, being, that the 
Afghan levies were not to be trusted. 

The desertion of the Afghan levies must indeed 
have been a very rude awakening to Mr. Macnaghten. 
It would seem that for the first time the extreme false- 
ness of the position of the British presented itself to 
him in its real light. His communications with India 
depended upon the fidelity of the mountain tribes. 
Between the Afghan frontier and the Indian frontier— 
the Indus and the Satlaj—lay the warlike nation of the 
Sikhs, no longer restrained by the firm hand of Ranjit 
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Singh, but boastful and aggressive. But Mr. Mac- 
naghten, though he recognised the danger of his 
position, was far from divining either the real evil or 
the true remedy. The policy which at this period he 
pressed upon Lord Auckland proves clearly how little 
he comprehended the real situation. To send him more 
troops—to declare war against the Sikhs; this was 
his policy—a policy which, if carried out, would 
probably have lost India. 

Some allowance ought perhaps to be made for a 
man in the position Macnaghten then found himself. 
Desperate situations require desperate remedies; and 
certainly Macnaghten’s situation might well have ap- 
peared desperate. On the one side Dost Mahammad 
was in the Kohistan; the chiefs in that mountainous 
district had given him a cordial reception and assured 
him of their sympathy and support. Expressions of 
goodwill and affection were sent to the Amir from 
the city of Kabul itself. These matters were hidden 
neither from the envoy nor from the Shah. On the 
other side, the Sikhs, always jealous of the British, 
perfectly cognisant of the utterly false military posi- 
tion of their rivals, were doing their utmost to raise 
the country between Peshadwar and Kabul, so as to 
sever them from their supports. 

Keenly sensitive now to the fact that the popularity 
he had hitherto ascribed to the Shah had been unreal, 
Macnaghten saw that he had only British bayonets to 
rely upon. He therefore recalled Dennie from Bamidn, 
and sent a force under Sale into the Kohistan to make 
head against Dost Mahammad and his turbulent sym- 
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pathisers. Dost Mahammad led Sale a dance. During 
the entire month of October he flitted about from one 
place to another, appearing now in the Ghorband 
valley, now at Nijrdo, now in the vicinity of the capital. 
At last, on the 2nd November, the British force came 
in sight of him at Parwandarrah. So certain was Sale 
that he had him, that he lined the hills to prevent his 
escape. The battle jomed. It is needless here to 
enter into details. Suffice it to say that the swarthy 
troopers of the 2nd Bengal Cavalry, failing their 
officers at a critical moment, permitted the Amir to 
gain a victory so decisive that Sir Alexander Burnes, 
who was present, wrote from the field of battle to 
Macnaghten to the effect that there was nothing left 
for the British force but to fall back on Ka4bul, and 
that it was absolutely necessary to concentrate there 
all the troops that were available |! 

What Macnaghten would have done had Dost Ma- 
hammad used his victory to the utmost can be con- 
jectured from the manner in which at a later date he 
met the crisis caused by Akbar Khan. This time he 
was spared the pain of arriving at a decision. The 
reasons which prompted Dost Mahammad to yield on 
the morrow of his victory can only be conjectured. It 
may have been, as Sir John Kaye believes, that, fore- 
seeing his ultimate defeat, he preferred to fall vic- 
torious. Possibly, knowing well the nature of the 
Afghans, and aware that the country, though seething, 
was not yet wound up to the pitch of revolt, he 
preferred to await in captivity the summons which he 
saw looming in the future. The fact remains, that on 
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the evening of the day after the battle, as Mr. Mac- 
naghten was returning from his evening ride, an Afghan 
approached him and told him abruptly that the Amir 
was at hand. ‘What Amir?” asked Macnaghten. 
‘Dost Mahammad Khan,” was the reply, and im- 
mediately afterwards Dost Mahammad, who had ridden 
from the field of battle with this one attendant, stood 
before him. 

The surrender was complete. Dost Mahammad, 
courteously received, wrote to his sons exhorting them 
to follow his example. A week later he was conducted 
under a strong escort to honourable exile in India. 

Again were the hopes of Macnaghten in the as- 
cendant. Once more was the choice offered him of 
pursuing the course which policy demanded. The 
Sadozye prince was on the throne; the Bartikzye 
leader was an exile. What need was there of British 
bayonets unless to support on the throne a prince 
unacceptable to the people ? 

Unhappily the system adopted by Macnaghten—the 
system of concentrating in his own hands all the 
power of the state—had alienated from the govern- 
ment of Shah Shijah all the great feudal chiefs of the 
land. Even the Diranis, the kinsfolk and tribesmen 
of the Shah, had revolted against a policy which ex- 
cluded them from power and influence. That power, 
that influence, and all the patronage belonging thereto, 
were virtually exercised by the infidel strangers. Not 
for this had the great clans asserted their freedom 
under Ahmad Shah. Not for this had they blinded 
Zamén and expelled Mahmud—not, that under the 
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nominal rule of a puppet they might become the 
servants of the infidel. 

The surrender and deportation of Dost Mahammad 
did not then really affect the vital points at issue. The 
fact that, subsequent to the surrender and the depor- 
tation, the discontent spread more widely and rooted 
itself more deeply in the hearts of the people, ought to 
have satisfied Macnaghten that something more than a 
dynastic question was involved. To fairly test the 
original British policy the British should have left 
Afghdnistén with Dost Mahammad. It was the last 
chance afforded them of leaving it with honour. 

The first event to disturb the tranquillity which, it 
was fondly hoped, had been secured by the deportation 
of Dost Mahammad, was a rising in Zamindawar, 
headed by one Aktar Khan, and secretly fomented, it 
was said, by the Shah, with the view of shaking himself 
free from the British yoke. This, after a first show of 
success, was only suppressed by a detachment of 
British troops sent from Kandahar. 

It happened that at this time there was a man at 
Kandahar whose great abilities and keen insight into 
character had enabled him to form a just view of the 
situation. This was Captain (now Sir Henry) Raw- 
linson. The duties which devolved upon him had 
satisfied him as to the false position occupied by the 
British. Evidence was in his hands that the distur- 
bance referred to in the preceding paragraph had been 
fomented by Shah Shijah himself. He wrote his con- 
victions, and he enclosed the evidence, to Macnaghten. 
Macnaghten showed them to the Shah. Shah Shijah 
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feigned indignation and hoodwinked Macnaghten. The 
only consequence of the remonstrance was the re- 
moval of certain officials, and a promise made by the 
Shah that he would visit Kandahar in the autumn. 

The year 1841 dawned ominously for the British. 
The Khaibaris were murmuring, and the Ghilzais 
showed symptoms that they were tired of infidel rule. 
An expedition to repress the former was actually being 
organized by Colonel Shelton. Macnaghten knew 
this, yet so blinded was his judgment by the minor 
instincts to which I have more than once referred, that 
he actually wrote at this period (February 1841), “ All 
things considered, the present tranquillity of the 
country is, to my mind, perfectly marvellous.” 

I must hurry over the proofs which time was to 
give of the existence of this marvellous tranquillity. 
Shelton suppressed the revolt in the Nazidn valley. 
But the rising of the Ghilzais was more serious. 
Embittered by the capture, for an alleged insult to a 
British officer, of a small fort belonging to them 
within two miles of Kaldt-i-Ghilzai, and of the 
slaughter of its chief and fifteen of his followers, they 
rose en masse, attacked the British force sent against 
them under Colonel Wymer, and only gave way at 
10 p.m. after a very severe contest. Defeated, they 
were far from being subdued, and to aid them, Aktar 
Khén—the former rebel of Zamindaéwar—again rose 
with a following of six thousand men, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Girishk. 

Thanks to the energy of Nott and his lieutenants, 
both these rebellions were suppressed; and on the 
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2nd August following, Macnaghten, cheery and con- 
fident, recorded his opinion that the British ‘ pros- 
pects are most cheering; and, with the materials we 
have, there ought to be little or no difficulty in the 
management of the country.”’ This opinion, con- 
curred in by many of his subordinates, was not shared 
by the wiser portion. Rawlinson opposed it; Nott 
even denounced it; D’Arcy Todd, perceiving that 
British protection was more dreaded by the rulers of 
Herdt than Persian domination, had withdrawn his 
mission from Herat rather than continue to pay large 
sums which he knew to be diverted to aims subversive 
of the views of his Government.* 

Cheering as the prospects were, in the eyes of 
Macnaghten, yet even Macnaghten must have been 
conscious that in dealing with a country like Afghan- 
istin, and with a people like the Afghans, a very 
small matter suffices to produce a storm. Disregard- 
ing, if not forgetting, the symptoms displayed by the 
tribes of the passes in 1839-40, the envoy, in the 
autumn of 1841, determined, in deference to the 
urgent calls made upon him by the Home Government 
and the Government of India to retrench his expen- 
diture, to curtail the annual subsidies guaranteed to 
the tribes, guardians of the passes. For this purpose 
he summoned the chiefs of those tribes to KAbul, and 
informed them that the necessities of the state re- 
quired that their annual stipends should be reduced. 


* For thus withdrawing his mission Todd was disavowed and 
removed from political employment. 
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The chiefs received the announcement without a 
murmur, but they did not the less act as though they 
regarded it as an infringement of a solemn compact. 
They immediately passed the word to their adherents 
that the communications with India were to be 
interrupted. 

It is impossible to palliate or even to explain the 
fatuity which directed so costly an economy. D’Arcy 
Tod had been removed from political employ, because 
he had protested against the payment to the infamous 
Kaémrén of a sum used mainly by him to subsidize our 
‘ enemies. Economy being necessary, it would have 
been far wiser to withdraw that annual payment, than 
to endanger our communications at a very time when 
the maintenance of our position in Afghanistén de- 
pended on our army, and on our army alone. 

Yet at the very moment when the tribes of the 
passes were alienated, the northern parts of Afghanis- 
tén were again in commotion. Akbar Khan was on 
the Bdmidn frontier; disaffection was rife in the 
Kohistaén, in Zuirmut, in Kabul itself. And now to 
these hostile indications were added the gathering of 
the Ghilzais on the Kabul river. 

An incident which occurred at this period, less than 
a month before the outbreak of the storm, ought to 
have warned the envoy and his assistants of the fate 
they had prepared for themselves. On the 3rd October, 
Burnes, knowing that the passes were blocked up, 
wrote to an officer, Captain Gray, who was about to 
return with a small detachment to India, and advised 
him to join himself to a chief who, with four hundred 
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men, was about to march to Laghmdn. Gray marched 
with the chief, Mahammad Uzin Khén, and he owed it 
to his chivalrous assistance that he made his journey 
in safety. Mahammad Uzin saved Gray and his detach- 
ment, but, in the frankness of friendship, he informed 
his English comrade that ‘all Afghanistan was deter- 
mined to get rid of the Feringhis, and that the whole 
country was ready to break out.’’ Gray sent the infor- 
mation to Burnes, and Burnes received it. 

Still, matters were allowed to go on as if the situa- 
tion were secure. But there soon came warnings of 
the storm. On the might of the 9th October the 35th 
Native Infantry, commanded by Colonel Monteath, and 
encamped at Butkak, nine miles from Kabul, was sud- 
denly attacked in force. The attack was repulsed, and 
Sale, marching from Kabul, cleared the passes. The 
85th Native Infantry, remaining encamped and isolated 
at Butkak, was again attacked, and again repulsed 
the enemy, on the 17th. Sale, aware now of the error 
he had committed in leaving that regiment isolated, 
joined it on the 20th with the rest of his brigade, and 
began his march for the Tazin valley. 

On entering the valley on the 22nd there ensued 
with the Ghilzais a skirmish, which, though badly 
managed by the British general, who was non-efficient 
from a wound, impressed the Afghan leaders with 
the idea of their enemy’s power. They therefore 
determined to avoid by a ruse the punishment they had 
evoked, and they actually succeeded in beguiling the 
political officer with Sale’s force, Captain Macgregor, 
to persuade the general to accept their submission, on 
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condition that their fort should be spared. The oppor- 
tunity of inflicting a blow where it was most neces- 
sary to strike was thus lost by the political officer. 
When it offered again it was lost by the commander. 

Sale, though one of the most gallant of men, was no 
general. In the march from the Tazin valley to Gan- 
damak more than one splendid opportunity was offered 
him to strike a deadly blow at the Ghilzais—a blow 
which would annihilate them. He missed them all, 
not because he did not wish to strike—for since the 
transaction related in the preceding paragraph he had 
become convinced of the perfidy of the Afghéns—but 
because the opportunities were invisible to him. He 
reached Gandamak on the 30th October. 

On the 2nd November the storm burst im its full 
fury on Macnaghten and the English. The tale has 
often been told, and I can find no space for it here. It 
found its victims totally unprepared. The envoy had 
denuded Kabul of his best troops. The remainder 
were commanded by a worn-out invalid, incapable 
of forming a firm resolution, equally incapable of act- 
ing upon one formed for him by another. What sort 
of a man the envoy was these pages have shown. 
Possessing considerable ability, he had, nevertheless, 
trained his intellect to believe that to be true which he 
wished to be true; and he persisted to the last, despite 
of the most glaring evidence of bad faith, in trusting 
the Afghans. 

The natural results followed. With division every- 
where and self-reliance nowhere, it was impossible to 
effect great things. There was, in fact, no command. 
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The measures which had been resolved upon one 
moment were cancelled an hour later; and this inde- 
cision, commencing in the tent of the general, had a 
fatal effect upon the officers and men. Credulity con- 
tinued to the very last. The most open marks of 
hostility on the part of the Afghdns served but to 
induce the British leaders to pretend a greater confi- 
dence in their good faith. This confidence was dis- 
turbed neither by the murder of Burnes within the 
city, nor by the assassination of the envoy at a con- 
ference by Akbar Khan. Notwithstanding these un- 
doubted proofs, and others scarcely less significant, 
of determined hostility, the leaders of the British force 
—a force numbering, all told, nearly five thousand* 
men—suffered themselves to be beguiled to trusting 
to the promises of the Afghans rather than to the 
bayonets of their soldiers. To use the emphatic lan- 
guage of an officer who, young then, had already dis- 
played signs of the ability which he brought to such 
ripe results in later years—the late Sir Henry Have- 
lock, himself one of those who had accompanied Sale 
to Gandamak,—“‘ they credulously confided in Afghan 
faith, moved in the power and at the dictation of Akbar 
Khén, took up the positions he pointed out, forbore to 
fire on the partisans he had arrayed to destroy them ; 
and, as much to the last the dupes of intrigue and 
treachery as the victims of the sword, cold, hunger and 
fatigue, were engulfed in the eastern Ghilzai moun- 


* The force consisted of 4,500 fighting men, of whom 700 were 
Europeans. There were besides the wives and children of the 
officers and men, and 12,000 native camp followers. 
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tains.” In the first month of 1842 there survived of 
the entire British force only the prisoners and hostages 
taken by Akbar Khan, and one man, Dr. Brydon, who 
had escaped to Jaldldbdd. 

Thus ended, practically, the attempt of the British 
Government to foist upon an independent people a 
king previously rejected by that people, governing by 
means of British agents, and supported on his throne 
by British bayonets. It is true that the British did 
not lose entire hold of the country. They kept Jalé- 
labéd and Kandahar against all the forces which the 
Afghdns could bring against them. A few months 
later Kabul was reoccupied, and the captives and 
hostages were recovered by the avenging armies of 
Nott and Pollock. It would be foreign to my purpose 
to enter into the military details of these events. The 
British soldiers met with no real difficulty in re- 
occupying the country, but they evacuated it after they 
had vindicated their prestige and shown their power. 

The unhappy Shah Shijah did not long survive the 
destruction of the supports upon which he had so long 
rested. Hnticed out of his palace, on the 4th April, 
by the fierce feudal chiefs raised by the successful 
insurrection to the summit of affairs, he was waylaid 
and shot dead. Until the 15th September following 
—the date on which Kabul was reoccupied by the 
avenging army of Pollock—anarchy was so far ram- 
pant that the supreme authority was held in abeyance. 
Accompanying General Pollock’s force was the second 
son of Shah Shijah, Fathi Jang—a young man who, 
escaping from K4bul at the time of his father’s assassi- 
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nation, had deemed himself happy in being able to 
join, clothed in tatters, the British force at Gandamak, 
on the 1st September. This unhappy prince was now 
placed by the British authorities on the throne of 
Kébul, but he was, at the same time, emphatically 
warned that he was to expect no assistance, neither in 
money, nor in men, nor in arms, from the British 
Government. On these terms Fathi Jang accepted his 
father’s throne. A little later he shared his father’s 
fate. 

Meanwhile Dost Mahammad, awarded an annual 
income of two lakhs of rupees, had lionised India. He 
had been shown our arsenals, our ships, our industries, 
our courts of justice, and our troops. He had wit- 
nessed the order, the contentment, the just adminis- 
tration, prevailing throughout Hindtstén. He had 
lived in Calcutta, but, the climate not agreeing with 
him, he had proceeded to the hill station of Mistiri. 
Thence he was summoned, 20th October 1842, by the 
order of Lord Ellenborough, to return, so soon as the 
armies'of Pollock and Nott should have recrossed the 
Indus, to his native country. 

He returned; was received by Shir Singh, King of 
Lahor, with respect ; then prosecuting his journey to 
Kabul, entered that city, and quietly and unostenta- 
tiously resumed the office of which, nearly three years 
previously, the British had deprived him. No attempt, 
had been made, during his absence, to occupy his seat. 
It had been reserved specially for him. He returned 
the elect of the people, the chosen leader, to whom 
alone they were prepared to tender homage. 
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Such was the closing scene of the premature and 
ill-conducted attempt of the British upon Afghanistan. 
It failed, and it deserved to fail. It failed because, 
first, it had for its principle the foisting upon the 
Afghan people of a king whom they did not want; 
secondly, because the English agents sent with that 
king concentrated in their own hands the government 
of the country, making him appear a cypher to his 
subjects; and, thirdly, though to a less degree, be- 
cause the danger to combat which the expedition was 
undertaken, was distant, intangible, and imaginary. 
Time has changed many things since that stirring 
period. Extreme caution has taken the place of 
recklessness in our councils ; the danger which was then 
distant, intangible, and imaginary, is now close at 
hand, real, threatening. That that danger must be 
met all are agreed. I am much mistaken if an appli- 
cation of the sounder portion of our past policy to the 
improved territorial position we have acquired since 
1842 fail to indicate clearly the method by which we 
may influence the Afghan people to become, in very 
deed, “the friends of our friends and the enemies of 
our enemies.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 
HISTORICAL.—AFGHANISTAN FROM 1842 To 1869. 


Tue first seven years following the return of the Amir 
may be described as politically uneventful. His 
brothers resumed their rule at Kandahar. His father’s 
murderer, the infamous Kamran of Herat, was him- 
self murdered that same year (1842), by his not less 
infamous minister, Yar Mahammad. The territories 
now known as Afghdn Turkistan and Badakhshén 
were virtually independent. The Amir had returned 
only to the position which he had left, the sovereignty 
over Kabul up to the Hindi Kish, and of Ghazni. 
The natural tendency of the rulers of Kandahar and 
Herat was still to place their dependence upon Persia. 

The conquest of Sindh by the British in 18438, by 
bringing that people near his frontier, very much 
weakened the power for intrigue possessed till then by 
Kohandil Khan, the representative Bartkzye at Kan- 
dahar; and the annexation by the same people of the 
Panj4b in 1849, had upon him a not less sobering 
influence. 
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That annexation Dost Mahammad had striven his 
utmost to prevent. During the life and death struggle 
between the British and the Sikhs in 1848—49, he had, 
at the head of a body of troops, traversed the Khaibar 
pass, occupied the Peshawar valley, and had detached 
two thousand of his best horsemen, commanded by 
one of his sons, to aid the Sikh chieftains, then hoping 
much in consequence of the indecisive battle they had 
fought at Chihanwdla. Those horsemen took part in 
the battle of Gujrat, but though, it is said, they 
attempted to imitate a manoeuvre they had learned 
from the English, by making a détour, and then dash- 
ing down with a swoop on the English general and his 
staff, their plans were detected and foiled by the 
British cavalry, notably by the Sindh horse, and they 
were driven from the field. Pursued without inter- 
mission by Sir Walter Gilbert, they did not halt 
even at Jamrid, but galloped helter-skelter into the 
Khaibar, whither the Amir had preceded them, beaten, 
baffled, and humiliated. The annexation of the Panjab, 
in spite of himself and his horsemen, the exchange of 
a neighbour falling to pieces, for one united, powerful, 
and civilised, by no means tended to decrease the 
enmity of the Amir towards the British. Neighbours 
as they had become for some years, he avoided all in- 
tercourse with his former enemy, and throughout that 
period he never ceased to incite the tribes of the passes 
to annoy the British by perpetual hostilities. 

The year following the annexation of the Panjéb by 
the British, the Amir crossed the Hindi Kish to re- 
assert Afghdn authority in the provinces south of the 
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Oxus. In this expedition he entirely succeeded, and 
thenceforth he could reckon Afghén Turkistén and 
Badakhshdn as integral portions of his dominions. 

Herat and Kandahar still continued, however, to 
give him annoyance. The intrigues of Persia were 
constantly directed to the recovery of the important 
district represented by the former, and in these in- 
trigues she was well served by the nobles, who seemed 
to live only to struggle there for supremacy. Yar 
Mahammad, the assassin of Kamran, was in his turn 
murdered. His son, Syud Mahammad Khan, suc- 
ceeded him, but shortly went mad. The nominal 
successor of this prince was Mahammad Yustf; but 
having selected as his vizier a man, Esau Khan, 
cleverer than himself, he was soon dethroned. His 
place was naturally occupied by Esau Khan, and under 
the sway of this astute intriguer the suzerainty of 
Persia would have become almost an accomplished 
fact, but for the warnings which the British Govern- 
ment of the day caused to be communicated and 
repeated to that power. 

But though the warnings of the British Govern- 
ment checked the actual movements, they failed to 
stop the intrigues of Persia alike with Herat and 
Kandéhar. These in the end so affected Dost Maham- 
mad that they caused him to forget his enmity to the 
British, and opening negotiations with them, he 
agreed, in 1854, to detach his son, Gholém Haidar 
Khan, to Peshawar, to conclude a treaty of alliance 
with his ancient enemies. 

. Gholém Haidar came to Peshiwar. The Govern- 
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ment of India was represented by the Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Panjab, Mr., now Lord, Lawrence. The 
articles of this treaty were but three in number. The 
first provided for ‘‘ perpetual peace and friendship ”’ 
between the Amir of Kabul and his heirs on one side 
and the Hast India Company on the other. By the 
second, the said Company engaged to respect the 
Afghan territory, and never to interfere therein. By 
the third, the Amir entered into a like engagement 
with respect to the territory of the Company, and 
promised in addition ‘‘ to be the friend of the friends 
and enemy of the enemies of the Honourable Hast 
India Company.” 

This treaty marks a sensible departure from the 
position of isolation maintained up to that time by the 
Amir of Kabul. It shows that he felt, and felt acutely, 
that which all the Moghol rulers of Kabul had felt 
before him, that Afghanistan and Hindtstan had need 
of each other. On this occasion the need was felt by 
Afghanistan, or rather by the northern and eastern 
parts of Afghanistan, and the need was felt in con- 
sequence of the stealthy endeavours of a neighbour to 
attract to herself the really fertile and valuable portions 
of the rocky country. 

If the Amir had hoped that his alliance with England 
would put an immediate stop to Persian intrigues he 
was disappointed. Those intrigues continued, and 
culminated in the march of a Persian army to Herat, 
and by the surrender of the city to that army in 
October 1856. 

.But the British alliance was not useless. . On the 


27 
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lst November following, the English Government 
declared war against Persia, and followed up that 
declaration by the despatch of a fleet and army to the 
Persian gulf. 

Into the operations of that fleet and of that army 
it is not necessary to enter. It will suffice to state 
that they were successful; that Persia, beaten on her 
own territory, was humiliated; and that on the 4th 
March 1857 the representative of the Shah signed, at 
Paris, an agreement by which the Shah pledged him- 
self to renounce all claim of sovereignty over Herat 
and over Afghaénistan. 

Before that agreement had been steal but not 
before the issue of the war with Persia had been 
made certain, the Chief Commissioner of the Panjab, 
Sir John Lawrence, and Colonel Herbert Edwardes, 
had met the Amir, Dost Mahammad, at Peshawar, and 
had conferred with him regarding the most practicable 
method of cementing a strong alliance and a good 
understanding between British India and Afghanistan. 
Lord Lawrence has since stated that the Amir objected 
very strongly to the idea which had been mooted of 
sending a British officer to Kabul to act there as agent 
for his government. But by the fourth article of the 
treaty the Amir agreed, under the actual circumstances, 
to the deputation of British officers, with suitable 
native establishments, to Kabul, or Kandéhér, or 
Balkh, or all three places, or wherever an Afghén army 
might be assembled to act agaimst the Persians. The 
fourth article then proceeded as follows: “It will be 
their duty to see generally that the subsidy granted to 
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the Amir be devoted to the military purposes for 
which it is given, and to keep their own government 
informed of all affairs. They will have nothing to do 
with the payment of the troops, or advising the Kabul 
government ; and they will not interfere in anyway in 
the internal administration of the country. The Amir 
will be responsible for their safety and honourable 
treatment while in his country, and for keeping them 
acquainted with all military and polftical matters con- 
nected with the war.’’ 

The first of the articles of the treaty, thirteen in 
number, provided that as the Shah of Persia had, con- 
trary to his engagement with the British Government, 
taken Herat, and had manifested an intention to inter- 
fere with the other possessions of the Amir, therefore, 
the British Government, bemg at war with Persia, 
would aid the Amir to defend his possessions, and 
would grant him for that purpose a monthly allowance 
of ten thousand pounds. 

The second and third articles related to mere de- 
tails. The fourth I have already quoted. The fifth 
provided for the appointment by the Amir of a vakil 
to reside at Peshawar. The sixth and seventh pro- 
vided that the monthly allowance should cease with 
the war, or at the pleasure of the Indian Government ; 
that on its cessation the British officers should be 
withdrawn from Afghaénistan ; but that a native vakil, 
not a British officer, might remain at Kabul. The 
remaining six articles related to matters in no way 
material. 

. In consequence of the fourth article of this treaty a 
27 * 
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mission composed of three British officers was deputed 
to Kandéhdr early in 1857. These officers were in 
Kandéhar when the news that a mutiny had broken 
out in India reached that place. Gholém Haidar Khan 
the governor of the city, sent a message, then, to the 
Amfr, telling him that news had arrived that all 
the English in India had been murdered, adding: 
‘‘Had I not better cut the throats of these three?” 
The reply of the Amir showed that his exile in Hin- 
distin had not been without some advantage to him. 
‘“‘Itis useless,” he answered; ‘I know these English 
well. It may be true that all those in India have 
been murdered, but they will come in thousands from 
beyond the sea, and reconquer the country. Better 
leave these three alone.’’ They were accordingly 
permitted to remain and to return in safety. 

The city and districts of Herat had devolved after 
the Persian war on Ahmad Khan, a nephew of the 
Amir, nominally as an independent holding. But 
Persia, though beaten in 1857, had not renounced her 
love of intrigue ; and Ahmad Khan, to protect himself 
against the Amir, had virtually agreed to recognise 
the Shah of Persia as his suzerain. The Amir was not 
at all inclined to tolerate this intrusion, and he finally 
settled matters by marching with an army against 
Herdét and storming it, thus re-uniting western and 
eastern Afghdnist4n—for Kandéhér and Girishk had 
previously acknowledged him—under the rule of one 
man. Nine days after the Amir had entered Herat as 
a conqueror—9th June 1863—he died. 

Of the sons who survived Dost Mahammad, the five 
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eldest, ranking in the order in which I have placed 
them, were Afzil Khdén, Azim Khan, sons of one 
mother, and Shir Ali Khan, Shanf Khan, and Amin 
Khan, likewise maternally related. Besides these 
were Aslam Khan and Htsén Khan, to be presently 
referred to. Gholdm Haidar, who had been designated 
as heir of the Amir, had died in 1858, and the Amir 
had then notified to the Government of India that he 
had nominated Shir Ali to be his successor. This 
notification was received and the nomination was 
recognised by the government of Lord Canning. 

The reasons for the selection of Shir Ali, in prefer- 
ence to Afzul and Azim, were patent. What Afztl 
Khan was, preceding pages of this history have in- 
dicated.* Dost Mahammad had judged him from his 
behaviour after the fall of Ghazni and in the country 
round Bamidn in 1839-40. Azim Khan stood, certainly 
not higher, in his opinion. Morally he was regarded 
as vile, even in Afghanistan. Neither possessed the 
force of character necessary to keep together, to con- 
trol, a people likethe Afghans. Shir Ali, though pos- 
sibly not equal to either Akbar Khan or Gholém 
Haidar, as they had been, was still superior to the 
elder survivors. Though cruel, ungrateful, and self- 
seeking, he possessed tenacity of purpose and cool 
courage. If, therefore, a son of Dost Mahammad 
were to succeed his father, it was inevitable that that 
son should be Shir Ali. 

Shir Ali at once notified his accession to the office of 


* Vide pp. 877 to 400. 
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Amir to the government of India, expressing his in- 
tention of ‘‘following the laudable example of his 
father in maintaining the strong ties of amity and 
friendship subsisting between the British Government 
and the Afghan state.” Lord Elgin was then 
Governor-General. Simultaneously with Shir Ali’s 
notification came rumours—but only rumours—that 
the discarded brothers were preparing to contest his 
claims. These rumours, which had but shght founda- 
tion at the time, caused Lord Elgin to hesitate. He 
determined ‘‘ to wait further information before taking 
a formal step in acknowledgment of Shir Ahi.” 

Taking into consideration the fact that Shir Ali was 
then de facto ruler; that no outbreak had actually oc- 
curred, and that any such outbreak would have been 
rebellion; that the message of Shir Ali was courteous 
and friendly ; the reticence of the Indian Government 
cannot be too greatly deplored. We have seen how, 
step by step, Dost Mahammad had shaken off his mis- 
trust of the British government until at last a cordial 
friendship had been cemented. The first advances of 
his successor were met by a rebuff. The silence of 
Lord Elgin could only have been regarded by Shir Ali 
as a warning that the British did not intend to continue 
to him the cordial friendship they had promised to his 
father. 

Lord Elgin died in the autumn of 1863, and his 
place was temporarily taken by Sir Wiliam Denison. 
Meanwhile no disturbance amounting to rebellion had 
broken out in Afghdnistan. Sir William Denison, 
then, six months after the receipt of Shir Ali’s letter, 
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acknowledged it—not in the warm and friendly terms 
employed by Shir Ali, but in the stilted language of 
cold officialism. 

On receiving the acknowledgment the Amir once 
again evinced the importance he attached to the 
friendship of the British by requesting the Viceroy, in 
a friendly way, to supply him with six thousand 
muskets of which he had need. He asked likewise 
that his eldest son, Mahammad Ah, might receive in 
official correspondence his title of heir apparent; and 
he further solicited pardon for the brother of one of 
the chief functionaries at the Court of Kabul—that 
brother having been sentenced in Calcutta to seven 
years’ transportation for receiving stolen property. 

At the time that these requests were received, Sir 
John, now Lord, Lawrence had taken up the office of 
Viceroy. Lord Lawrence granted pardon to the 
offending brother; agreed to recognise Mahammad 
Ali as heir apparent ; but refused the muskets. 

When, three months later, April 1864, the two 
brothers, Afzil Khan and Azim Khan, broke out into 
rebellion, the government of India refused to regard 
their outbreak in any other light than as civil war— 
to be fought to the bitter end between the brothers. 
They announced in fact that they were prepared to 
recognise, and to treat with, as ruler of Afghanistan, 
any one of the brothers who should establish himself 
on the throne of that country. This was the policy to 
which was accorded the name of masterly inactivity. 

In pursuing this policy, Lord Lawrence had the sup- 
port of the able men by whom he was surrounded in 
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India. From an English point of view, and narrow- 
ing the transaction to a dealing between England and 
Afghénistén, there was at the time much to be said in 
its favour. But it is impossible not to see that Shir 
Ali must have regarded it as selfish and unfriendly, as 
indicating a determination of the English to side only 
with the members of his family who for the time 
should be the strongest. 

The question may be asked, how should the English 
have acted? An armed intervention was out of the 
question. There was no certainty that Shir Ali would 
gain the day. By helping him, the English would 
have made an enemy of his rivals. And if his rivals 
had won? 

There is but one natural reply to these questions. 
The only support that could be given to Shir Ali 
was moral support— support to him as the ruler 
we had recognised ; compliance with his demands, so 
far as such compliance did not involve us in actual 
hostilities ; and refusal to recognise his rivals until he 
should have been absolutely effaced. 

The actual policy pursued may be stated in a few 
words. In the course of the nearly five years’ contest 
which followed the rebellion of April 1864, the ad- 
vances made by Shir Ali to the India Government 
were uniformly received with coldness; whilst his 
brothers, on obtaining temporary occupation of the 
capital and its environs, were successively recognised 
as de facto rulers of that portion of the country. 

The actual course of the events of the rebellion 
may be thus briefly sketched. At the time of the 
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death of the Amir Dost Mahammad, his son Afzil 
Khén was at Balkh, governing Afghdén Turkistdn ; 
Afzul’s brother, Azim, was at Fort Kurm, governing 
the districts of Kost and Kiirm, adjoining the British 
frontier ; Sharif Khan, brother by the same mother 
to Shir Ali, governed Farrah and Girishk; whilst the 
fourth, Amin Khén, similarly related to the Amir, 
governed Kandéghar. 

At first none of these four brothers showed any in- 
clination to question their dead father’s will. But at 
the end of August 1863, the Amir heard, when at 
Ghazni, that all was not right in Kirm. He accord- 
ingly turned his course into that country, and forced 
Azim Khan to swear fealty to him. During the re- 
maining months of 1863 order remained undisturbed 
throughout the country. 

In April of the following year, both Afzul and Azim 
rebelled. The Amir boldly met them, crushed, by 
means of one of his generals, Mahammad Rafik, the 
insurrection of Azim, whom he forced to take refuge 
in British territory ; and, crossing himself the Hindu 
Kiish, marched upon Afzil. 

The advance guard of the Amir’s army engaged in- 
decisively the advance guard of Afzul Khan’s army at 
Bajgah—the Bajgah so famous in 1840. Two days 
later, Mahammad Rafik joined the Amir, and Afzil 
sued for peace. The Amir was merciful—too merciful 
—for he not only granted Afzul peace, but restored 
him to his government. 

But whilst the Amir yet remained in Afghan Tur- 
kistén, on good terms with Afzul, intelligence reached 
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him that the son of Afzil, AbdG@l Rahman, whom he 
had summoned to his court, had filed across the Oxus 
to Bokhéra. Suspecting this evasion to be part of a 
preconcerted plot, he instantly caused Afzuil Khan to 
be seized and fettered. In his place he nominated his 
nephew, Fathi Mahammad, to be governor of the 
districts south of the Oxus. 

The Amir was now apparently triumphant. But 
the insult offered to his father rankled in the mind of 
Abdul Rahman, and he incited the Amir of Bokhédra 
to espouse his cause. Before the winter snows of 
1864-65 had melted in the passes of the Hindu Kush, 
Shir Ali knew that the coming spring was pregnant 
with danger. 

The danger came, first from the side of Kandahar, 
caused by the revolt of Sharif Khan. The tribes of 
the Kiirm country were at the same time roused by 
Azim Khan, who, on a sign from the conspirators, had 
crossed the British border. 

Again did the Amir boldly face the danger. Maham- 
mad Rafik cleared Kirm whilst he marched on Kan- 
déhér. The rebels, led by two of his brothers, Sharif 
and Amin, and a nephew, Jaldl-t-din, met him at 
Kiuijbaz, near Kalét-1-Ghilzai. The battle that fol- 
lowed was most hotly contested. In the height of the 
conflict the Amir’s eldest son, Mahammad Ali, fell by 
the hand of his uncle, Amin Khén. Instantly the uncle 
paid for the bloody deed with his life, and the rebel 
army, disconcerted, fled in disorder. 

This victory, great as it was, decisive as it might 
have been made, was more than tarnished, in the eyes 
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of the Amir, by the death of his son. ‘It clouded all 
his joys;”’ it plunged him into a state of melancholy 
almost akin to madness. For months he paid no 
attention to affairs. In this state he remained, at 
Kandghar, indifferent to all around him, not roused to 
action even by the intelligence that the rebels, gather- 
ing heart, and reinforced by levies from Turkistién and 
Bokhara, were marching upon Kabul, and that his own 
friends were falling from him. But at last, when his 
lethargy had seemed to attain the condition of con- 
firmed lunacy, the news of the occupation of Kabul by 
the rebels roused him to action. He then set out to 
meet them. 

Who were these rebels? The victory of Kijbaz had 
been decisive enough to break up the conspiracy. On 
its morrow Sharif Khan sued for pardon, Azim Khan 
had fled to plot renewed treason in British territory. 

The Amir, despite of his bitter grief, had been 
merciful—he had pardoned the revolters. 

But, during his lethargy, Abdul Rahman, the exile 
at Bokhdra, had been active. Aided by the Amir of 
that country, he raised levies, crossed the Oxus, cor- 
rupted the heutenants of Shir Ali in Afghan Tutir- 
kistan, drew over to himself the Amir’s best general, 
Mahammad Rafik, and, joined by the plotter Azim 
Khan, from his asylum in British territory, entered 
Kabul, 2nd March 1865. 

This was the intelligence which roused the Amfr 
from his stupor. With a force of about fourteen thou- 
sand men, five thousand of whom were horsemen, and 
twenty-five guns, he marched by way of Ghazni on the 
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capital, and on the 9th May came up with the rebel 
army, strongly intrenched at Shékhabad. 

The rebels had the advantage of numbers, of pasi- 
tion, of fighting behind intrenchments. Shir Ali had 
in his favour the inspiration which attack always con- 
fers. He led his troops against the intrenchments 
with a valour not to be surpassed. Thrice repulsed, 
he charged a fourth time with so much vigour that the 
position was almost forced, when, at a critical moment, 
the levies he had raised at Kandéhér went over to the 
rebels. This desertion lost the Amir the battle. He 
fled from the field, followed by only five hundred 
horsemen. 

Up to this time his half-brother Afziil had been a 
prisoner—latterly in Ghazni. The commandant of 
that fortress, shutting its gates in the face of the 
defeated Amir, released the prisoner and restored him 
to his son, Abdtil Rahmén. From that moment Afzil 
Khan assumed his position as chief of the triumphant 
conspirators. Entering Kabul, he usurped the dignity 
and office of Amir. The Munshi, who then represented 
the Government of India at Kabul, received, shortly 
afterwards, instructions to present himself to the 
usurper and offer him the usual congratulations. 

Meanwhile Shir Ah, collecting his partisans at a 
place beyond Ghazni, had assured them that, whilst 
under no circumstances would he renounce the office 
of Amir, he left them free to follow their inclinations. 
He then continued his flight to Turkistén, raised there 
a second army, and marched with it towards Ké&bul. 
From the capital, to meet him, issued Abdul Réhman, 
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son of the usurper Afzil. This chief manceuvred 
with so much ability that he managed to interpose 
between the two corps into which the Amir had divided 
his army, fell upon that not led by the Amir, at Kila 
Alladéd, on the 13th September 1867, and totally 
defeated it. The Amir, disheartened by this fatal 
mishap, hastily retreated through the passes. 

Three weeks after this battle the usurper, on whose 
behalf it had been fought, died. Before his death the 
British Government had informed him that whilst 
they could not recognise him as ruler of provinces, 
such as those of Kandahar and Herat, still in the 
possession of Shir Ali, they would be glad to have 
him as a friend if he were able to consolidate his 
power in the country.* 

Afzal Khan was succeeded in his usurpation by his 
brother Azim Khan, whose accession was likewise re- 
cognised by the Government of India. But his tenure 
of Kabul did not last long. In January 1868, the 
Amir left Turkistan for Herat, and advanced on Kan- 
déhar in the month of June following. There he was 
received as a deliverer. His generals, marching thence 
on the capital, took the Bala Hissar by storm. He 

* The concluding words of the British despatch are: ‘“ My 
friend! the relations of this Government are with the actual 
rulers of Afghanistin. If your Highness is able to consolidate 
your Higoness’s power in Kabul, and is sincerely desirous of being 
a friend and ally of the British Government, I shall be ready to 
accept your Highness as such, but I cannot break the existing 
engagements with Amir Shir Ali Khan, and must continue to 
treat him as the ruler of that portion of Afghanistan over which 


he retains control. Sincerity and fair dealing induce me to write 
thus plainly and openly to your Highness.” 
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followed thither shortly after, forced the usurper* to 
seek refuge once more in British territory, inflicted 
upon Abdiil Rahmén, in January 1869, a crushing and 
decisive defeat, and recovered all the dominions be- 
queathed to him by his father. The credit for the 
success of the Amir in this victorious campaign was 
due mainly to three of his nearest relatives; to his 
son Yakib Khan; to his brother Aslam Khan; and 
to his nephew Ishméil, son of Amin Khan. 

Thus, without external assistance, in spite of the 
recognition by the British of his rivals in the hour of 
their temporary success, did Shir Ali vindicate the 
prescience of his father and win by the sword the 
throne to which he had succeeded by right—as right 
is known to the Afghans. In 1869 he was undisputed 
Amir of Afghdénistén—a ruler stronger, more to be 
dreaded as an enemy or courted as an ally, than had 
been the Shir Ah of 1863. 

With the triumph of 1868 closes the first troubled 
period of Shir Ali’s reign. To understand the re- 
mainder it will be necessary to devote a chapter to the 
consideration of Russian policy in Central Asia from 
the year 1854 to the present time. 


* He, Azim Khan, died subsequently in exile. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


HISTORICAL. 
RUSSIAN AND ENGLISH POLICY IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


In a previous chapter of this history I have stated that 
it was the phantom of Russian aggression which caused 
the expedition to Kabul in 1839. Whatever ideas the 
Czar may have entertained on the subject of an eastern 
extension of his empire prior to that period, his fron- 
tiers were too remote, the intermediate distance to be 
traversed by his legions was too great, to necessitate 
action on the part of the British, politically premature, 
and in a mulitary point of view unsound. It must 
always be recollected, when referring to the policy of 
1838-41, that Afghanistan was then separated from 
India by three powerful and independent states: by 
the Panjab, by Sind, and by Bilichistan. Granting, 
too, a8 I am prepared to grant, that the idea of the 
conquest of Central Asia had taken in the mind of the 
Czar the form of a project to be accomplished in a 
distant future, it is certain that he never entertained 
the idea of immediate action, deeming the possession 
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of Constantinople or the breaking-down of the bar- 
riers of the Caucasus an indispensable preliminary to 
its execution. 

The Ozar struck his blow for Constantinople in 
1854, failed, and died. ‘The idea did not die with him. 
But the road to Constantinople being temporarily 
barred, his successor, the present Czar, the inheritor 
of all his father’s projects, made a determined effort to 
overthrow the barrier which shut from him the plains 
and the deserts, the cities and the rivers, of Central 
Asia. Hurling, in 1856, one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand troops against the passes of the Caucasus, the 
Czar resolved that this time there should be no playing 
at soldiers. The consequence was that less than three 
years after the signature of the Peace of Paris, Schamyl 
Khén was a prisoner; the strongholds of the Caucasus 
had been stormed ; and the mountaineers, who for long 
preceding years had successfully defied Russia, had 
abandoned their native fastnesses to seek shelter in the 
dominions of the Sultan. 

Nor, whilst thus engaged in breaking down the 
mountain barrier, had Russia been unmindful of the 
ulterior issues. For some years previously she had 
been working her way across the low undulating plains 
which lie between the Alatan range and the Jaxartes. 
The moment that she had succeeded in pacifying the 
conquered Caucasus she made the long-considered 
move in advance. Up to 1863 she had contented her- 
self with creeping along the banks of the Jaxartes. In 
that year she made her spring across that river. The 
Khanate of Khokand, with a population of three 
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millions, was the first object of her attack. The cap- 
ture of the important city of Tchemkend brought her 
into collision with the troops of Bokhéra—a collision 
which resulted in the defeat of the Amir of that 
place and the capture of the town of Tirkistdn. 

This sudden aggressive move on the part of Russia 
caused considerable anxiety to the governments of 
England and India, and the Russian government was 
addressed on the subject. The reply of Prince 
Gortschakoff, in the form of a manifesto, may be 
styled, judged by the light of later events, as truly 
Russian. The capture of Tchemkend and Tirkistén 
the Prince justified, in that document, on the plea that 
such a measure had been necessitated by the nomadic 
and predatory character of the populations on the 
Russian frontier. Prince Gortschakoff proceeded to 
imply that the point up to which necessity had forced 
Russia to advance had been reached. Russia was 
now, he said, “‘in the presence of a more solid and 
compact, less unsettled and better organised social 
state; fixing for us with geographical precision the 
limit up to which we are bound to advance and at 
which we must halt.”’ 

This State paper doubtless afforded, as it certainly 
was intended to afford, great satisfaction to the British 
Government of the day. If the reader will bear in 
mind its date, November 1864, and will recollect that 
at that time the Amir, Shir Ali, was on the eve of 
the great internecine struggle which lost him for a 
time his kingdom, he will see additional reason for 
the intense satisfaction with which the British Govern- 

28 
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ment received the assurances of the Russian Chan- 
cellor. 

‘“‘ But,”’ as Sir Henry Rawlinson has truly recorded, 
‘‘ the ink was hardly dry with which this manifesto was 
written, before its pacific promises were completely 
stultified.”” The Russians, on the pretext that certain 
Russian officers, sent to Bokhara to negotiate, had been 
detained in that city, renewed hostilities with the 
Amir with greater bitterness than ever. By June 
1865 they had conquered Tashkend. Again declaring 
(September 1865) that the Czar had no desire to add 
further to his dominions, they resumed hostilities in 
1866, captured Khojend, the key of the Jaxartes, and 
overrunning Khokand, at once annexed one half of 
that province to their empire, placing the remaining 
moiety in the hands of a native chief, Khidyar Khan, 
to be administered by him on terms which made him 
a vassal of Russia. Forgetting, or choosing not to 
remember, his Chancellor’s famous manifesto of 
November 1864, the Czar, by a ukase dated July 1867 
—a, period, be it remembered, when Shir Ali was still 
struggling for his kingdom,—formally annexed the 
newly conquered territories to the Russian empire. 

Russia had now become the nearest neigbour to 
Bokhéra. Under the pretext of protecting his re- 
cently acquired territories, the new Russian com- 
mander, General Kaufmann, established a fortified 
post at a point almost within reach of Samarkand. 
This constituted a challenge which the Amfr of 
Bokhéra could not refuse without sacrificing his inde- 
pendence. He accepted it, and was beaten. The con- 
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sequence was that Samarkand was occupied by Russian 
troops, and as the occupation of that place affected 
the supply of water to Bokhdra, the Amir of that 
place found himself forced to agree to become a 
tributary of the Czar. 

I have now brought the historical sketch of the 
proceedings of Russia in Central Asia to the time 
(18th January 1869) when the Amir of Kébul, having 
vanquished, unaided, all his rivals, had established 
himself as undisputed ruler of Afghdnistdén. The four 
to five years occupied by him in repressing rebellion 
within his borders had been spent by the Russians in 
making the phantom of 18388 a reality, in bringing 
their borders within very easy distance of the river 
covering the Amir’s northern frontier,—the Oxus. 

The proximity between the Russian frontier and the 
frontier of the country which has ever been the out- 
work of Hindtstdéan, in 1869, would seem to have 
roused the attention of the British Government, for it 
was in that year that Lord Clarendon suggested to the 
Russian Chancellor his famous plan of constituting 
Afghdnistén a neutral zone. Prince Gortschakoff 
received the idea with enthusiasm, and declared that 
his master, the Czar, “looks upon Afghanistan as 
completely outside the sphere within which Russia 
may be called upon to exercise her influence.” The 
Government of India having objected, and wisely 
objected, to an arrangement which removed Afghan- 
ist4n completely from the sphere of British fluence, 
the negotiations on the subject were prolonged for 
two years, the Russian Government continuing to 

28 * 
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protest, by the mouth of its Chancellor, that ‘“ Russia 
had no intention of going further south,” and that 
‘‘extension of territory was extension of weakness.” 
Ultimately, Russia agreed to accept the line of the 
Upper Oxus as the boundary of Afgh4énistan. 

It has since transpired, that whilst Russia was 
making these and similar protestations, she was plan- 
ning an expedition against Khiva. Charged with the 
fact, she denied it over and over again. So explicit in 
his denial was the Russian Chancellor, that he imposed 
on the British Ambassador at St. Petersburg. But 
the truth gradually eked out. In 1872 Lord A. Loftus 
informed the British Government that he had gained the 
conviction that such an expedition had been decided 
upon, and would take place as soon as weather and 
circumstances would permit. Still the government of 
the Czar, and the Russian ambassador in London, con- 
tinued to evade and to deny. Forced at last to admit 
that there was to be an expedition, they pleaded 
pathetically that 1t was to be a very little one. It was 
to consist of ‘‘ but four and a half battalions to punish 
acts of brigandage.’”’ ‘‘ Not only,”’ added the Russian 
ambassador, “‘ was it far from the intention of the 
Hmperor to take possession of Khiva, but positive 
orders had been prepared to prevent it.” What was 
the actual result? A few months later, 10th June 
1878, Khiva fell; the whole of its territory on the 
right bank of the Oxus was annexed; the suzerainty 
of Russia was forced, and an enormous indemnity was 
imposed, upon the Khén! So much for the solemn 
promises of Russia! I must beg the reader to bear 
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in mind that it was the fall of this place, and the 
means by which it fell, that impelled Shir Ah, terrified 
for his own country, to implore the close alliance of 
the Viceroy of India, Lord Northbrook, in 1873 |! 

The manner in which the virtual annexation of 
Khiva, despite the solemn assurances of Russia, was 
received by the British Government of the day, is 
astounding. The Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Lord 
Granville, not only declined to examine ‘‘ too minutely 
how far these arrangements were in strict accordance 
with the assurances given in January by Count Schou- 
valoff,” but, hopeful still, he again addressed the 
Russian Chancellor on the subject of a clear and frank 
understanding between the two governments regard- 
ing their respective positions in Central Asia. The 
people of England, knowing what they know now, will 
not be at all surprised to learn that Prince Gortschakoff 
expressed in reply his “entire satisfaction” at the 
‘just view Lord Granville had taken.” 

Having now reviewed the Russian policy in Central 
Asia up to the crucial year of 1873, I propose to inquire 
the steps which the Government of India had taken 
during that period to meet the insidious approach of 
their country’s rival. I have called the year 1873 a 
‘crucial’? year not only because it witnessed the 
capture of Khiva by Russia, but because, also, it 
roused the keen apprehensions of our ally, Amir 
Shir Ali, to the danger which was threatening his 
territories. 

In the preceding chapter I have brought the history 
of Shir Ali up to the year 1868. In the autumn of 
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that year the Amir, having firmly established himself 
in Afghdnistan, requested the Lieutenant Governor of 
the Panjab to inform the Viceroy that, with a view to 
cement a good understanding between the two Govern- 
ments, it would be a satisfaction te himself if the 
Viceroy of India would consent to a personal inter- 
view with him on the frontier, or at Peshdwar. 

Lord Lawrence was willing to grant the interview, 
but before his reply to that effect could reach Kabul, 
the throne of the Amir was again jeopardised by the 
last invasion of Abdi] Rahmdn. It was the Amir, 
then, who was forced by the necessities of his position 
to decline, for the moment, the interview he had 
requested. 

Only, however, for the moment. The Amir drove 
Abdil Rahman across the Oxus, and in the spring of 
1869 he cordially accepted an invitation, transmitted 
to him by the new Viceroy, the late Harl of Mayo, to 
meet him at Ambala. 

Lord Mayo was, in every respect, a worthy repre- 
sentative of the Queen. To a noble presence, a dig- 
nified bearing, an irresistible charm of manner, he 
added a tact that was perfect, and a judgment of 
character rarely at fault. He received the Amir at 
Ambala, and, though unable to guarantee the cordial 
reciprocity desired by his guest, he won his regard and 
convinced him of his good will. It was unfortunate 
that before Lord Mayo had set foot in India the 
ministry which selected him had been displaced. He 
was therefore in the position of a Tory agent of Liberal 
masters. The result was that though he accomplished 
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all that, under the circumstances, could have been 
accomplished, the actual results fell short of the hopes 
which the Amir had allowed himself to entertain.* 
The consequences of that interview and the restraints 
by which it was accompanied have been clearly set 
forth by the highest living authority on the Central 
Asian question. ‘ The visit of Shir Ali to Ambéla in 
1869,”’ writes Sir Henry Rawlinson,t ‘“‘on the in- 
vitation of the Viceroy, forms an important epoch in 
the Afghdén drama. Had our appreciation of the 
gravity of the crisis been as matured at that time as it 
is at the present, the epoch might have been a decisive 
one; for Shir Ali, though still brooding over his 
Supposed wrongs, was not by any means alienated. 
He had conceived certain definite hopes and fears, not 
unreasonable in themselves, and a frank and full ac- 
ceptance of the position on our part might have won 
his confidence for ever. Had we been prepared, 
indeed, in 1869, to undertake the same responsibilities, 
with a view to retaining a dominant influence at the 
court of the Amir, to which we have become reconciled 


* In his despatch dated May 14, 1869, the Duke of Argyll was 
even inclined to view “not without some concern” “the ex- 
pressions used in certain paragraphs of your Excellency’s letter to 
the Amir, which, in so far they stand alone and apart from the 
verbal explanations I have referred to, may some day be construed 
by the Amir or by his successors as meaning more than, with those 
explanations, they were intended to convey.” Although the reply 
of the Earl of Mayo was considered by the Duke to be satisfactory, 
the fact that the point was raised shows how narrowly his com- 
munications with Shir Ali were watched by the Liberal Govern- 
ment. } 

+ *The Nineteenth Century,” December 1868. 
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by later events—had the same terms indeed been 
offered to Shir Ali at Ambala that have been recently 
offered at Peshéwar—there can be no doubt that we 
should have heard nothing of Russian interference in 
Kabul for the present generation at any rate; but 
public feeling at that time had not been educated up 
to the point required, and our statesmen, as usual, 
waited upon public feeling, adhering in the meantime 
to the old principle of reducing our liability to inter- 
vene to the lowest possible limit. The result accord- 
ingly of the conference at Ambdla, though successful 
in its main features—inasmuch as Shir Ah, strongly 
impressed with the magnificence and cordiality of his 
reception—returned to Kabul a firm and true personal 
friend of the Viceroy’s—cannot be said to have satisfied 
either one party or the other. The British Govern- 
ment having learned from experience that it was 
impossible to maintain close relations with the Afghans, 
or even to acquire due information of what was passing 
in the country, except through the agency of its own 
officers, would have willingly revived with such modifi- 
cations as the lapse of time rendered necessary, the 
fourth article of the treaty of 1857 with Dost Maham- 
mad, which provided for the establishment of British 
officers at Kébul, Kandahar, and Balkh; and communi- 
cations in this spirit were accordingly opened with Shir 
Alh’s confidential advisers at Ambala. But although the 
proposition, which was of far more practical importance 
to us than any amount of mere friendly profession, 
appears to have been acquiesced in to the extent of 
admitting British officers anywhere but at Kébul, still 
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no definite engagement was taken; and ultimately 
Lord Mayo, finding that the measure was not par- 
ticularly agreeable either to Shir Ali or his ministers, 
desisted from its further discussion. Nor did Shir Ali 
meet with better success in pressing his own personal 
objects. He had come to Ambdla intent on forming 
an offensive and defensive alliance with the British 
Government. He expected, on the one hand, to be 
assured of full protection against Russian aggression 
which he saw looming in the distance, and, on the 
other, to be guaranteed against a renewal of his 
domestic troubles; but on both these heads he was 
disappointed. All that he could obtain was a vague 
and general assurance of support. He was told, 
firstly, that any attempt on the part of his rivals to 
disturb his position would be viewed by the British 
Government with ‘severe displeasure’; and he was 
told, secondly, with regard to the risk of external 
pressure that, ‘he would be strengthened from time to 
time as circumstances would seem to require,’ and his 
applications for assistance would always be received 
‘with consideration and respect.’ And it may be 
added, as a proof how completely up to this time the 
home authorities had failed to realise the importance 
of the Afghan alliance, that even this modified promise 
of support, barely sufficing as it did to prevent a 
break-down of the Ambdla conference, was very coldly 
received in England—the Viceroy indeed being 
directed to discourage any possible expectation of our 
armed intervention in Shir Ali’s favour.” 

It had been possible at that period, had Lord Mayo’s 
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hands been free, to do much with Shir Ali. I have 
already stated that he owed the recovery of his throne 
mainly to three of his closest relatives: to his son, 
Yékiib Khan; to his brother, Aslam Khan; and to 
his nephew, Ishmdil Khan. But already, standing in 
British territory, the suspicion had crept over the 
mind of Shir Al, that it was in the power of men 
who had done so much for him to work as effectually 
against him. Not at Ambala, not at Peshdwar, not at 
the entrance to the Khaibar pass, did he feel abso- 
lutely certain that he would be permitted to return to 
his rocky throne. His conduct, when having mustered 
the necessary resolution, he proceeded to and reached 
Kabul, betrayed the doubts which had tormented him 
when in British territory. How did he then treat the 
three close relatives who had restored him to his 
throne? Ydktib Khan he enticed, under the most 
solemn promises of safety, from Herat to Kabul, and 
then threw him into the dungeon, in which he still 
lingers. Aslam Khén he caused to* be strangled.* 
Ishmdil Khaén, he drove an outlaw to Léhor, where 


* The murder of this noble was attended with circumstances of 
marked brutality. Ona sign from the Amir two of his relatives, 
Kasim Khan and Hasan Khan, proceeded to the dungeon, 
carrying a rope. As they entered, Aslam Khan, seeing that his 
hour was come, prepared, in the manner of the Mahomedans, to 
meet his fate with dignity. The two noble ruffians immediately 
turned the rope once round his neck, then, each taking an end, 
they began to pull at it. But in the process their nerves forsook 
them, their strength failed them, and leaving their work half-done, 
they went out to procure assistance. A little later, with the aid of 
two semi-Chinese executioners, they accomplished the horrible deed. 
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he died. Another brother, Htisén Khan, share the fate 
of Aslam. . 

Had the Viceroy been then authorised to guarantee 
to the Amir and to his dynasty his throne, it is certain 
that his mind would not have been incited to commit 
these crimes ; and it is not impossible that, uncertain 
of his throne as he then was, he might have been in- 
duced in return for the guarantee, to accept the over- 
lordship of the British Government. 

Still, although neither the Government of India nor 
Shir Al obtained all the concessions that either re- 
quired, the Ambala conference was so far a success 
that it did obliterate from the mind of the Amir the 
more bitter recollection of his grievances, and it did 
induce him to lean upon the British as the power whose 
interest it was to accord him support. This was clearly 
proved when, on the capture of Khiva by the Russiaris 
in 1873, he instinctively stretched out his hand to the 
Viceroy and implored him for aid should he too be 
invaded. 

Lord Northbrook was then Viceroy of India—a 
Liberal serving a Liberal Government. The tele- 
graphic correspondence between the two shows clearly 
how the situation was appreciated by either. 


The following were the messages exchanged :— 


‘“‘ Telegram from Viceroy to Secretary of State-——Simla, dated 
26th July 1873.—Ameer of Cabul alarmed at Bussian progress, 
dissatisfied with general assurance, and anxious to know how far 
he may rely on our help if invaded. I propose assuring him that 
if he unreservedly accepts and acts on our advice im all external 
relations we will help him with money, arms, and troops, if 
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necessary, to expel unprovoked invasion. We to be the judge of 
the necessity. Answer by telegraph quickly.” 


“Telegram from Secretary of State to the Viceroy.—India Office, 
dated 26th July 1873.—Cabinet thinks you should inform Ameer 
that we do not at all share his alarm, and consider there is no cause 
for it; but you may assure him we shall maintain our settled 
policy in favour of Afghanistan if he abides by our advice in 
external affairs.” 


In his distress the Amir despatched a special envoy 
to the Viceroy. Lord Northbrook held a first inter- 
view with this envoy on the 12th July, and a second 
on the 380th. The result of these interviews was that 
the Amir was informed by letter that the Viceroy did 
“not entertain any apprehensions to your Highness’s 
territories from without,” but that ‘“‘the British Go- 
vernment will endeavour from time to time, by such 
means as circumstances may require, to strengthen 
the Government of your Highness, to enable you to 
exercise with equity and justice your rightful rule, 
and to transmit to your descendants all the dignities 
and honours of which you are the lawful possessor.”’ 
In the same letter the Amir was reminded of the assu- 
rances previously given by Russia as to his country 
being completely out of the zone of her influence. In 
his report of these proceedings to the Secretary of State, 
Lord Northbrook stated that the envoy of the Amir 
had been informed that “if, in the event of any aggres- 
sion from without, British influence were invoked, and- 
failed by negotiation to effect a satisfactory settlement, 
it was probable that the British Government would 
afford the Amir material assistance in repelling an 
invader, but that such assistance would be conditional 
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on the Amir following the advice of the British Govern- 
ment, and having himself abstained from aggression.” 
Further, that “as the subject is one of great impor- 
tance, and the envoy appeared to doubt how far his 
instructions justified him in committing himself to any 
definite arrangement, we considered it advisable to 
postpone the settlement of it to a more favourable 
opportunity.” 

Such was the cold comfort given to the Amir in 
his extremity! Such the solace to the alarm caused 
in his mind by the capture of Khiva by the Russians! 
What did the reply of England amount to? Toa 
virtual profession of belief in the assurances of Russia 
—to a vague promise, not of relief itself, but of the 
probability of relief ! 

To paint exactly the effect of this reply on the mind 
of the Amir, I must again quote from Sir Henry Raw- 
linson. The Amir ‘ foresaw,” says that high authority, 
“that there must ultimately be a collision between 
England and Russia in Central Asia; that he must, 
therefore, make his election between the opposing 
forces, and cast in his lot either with the assailants or 
the defence. Our hinted support would not meet the 
exigency of the case. An unlimited support we were 
not prepared to grant, and, moreover, to accept such 
support, administered as it must have been by British 
officers, would be to sacrifice his independence and to 
sink for ever to the level of the vassal princes of India. 
To connect himself, on the other hand, with Russia 
would be to secure the safeguard of a EHuropean 
guarantee against further pressure from England, 
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whilst the distance and comparative weakness of the 
guaranteeing power would leave him free from any 
real control; and there would also be the prospect of 
a share in the spoils, and even of an increase of terri- 
tory, in the event of a successful descent on India by 
the allies. Shir Ali may not have jumped to this con- 
clusion at once, nor, indeed, have been exclusively 
influenced by such considerations in determining his 
future course; but it would certainly appear that his 
studied and sustained discourtesy to us from the time 
of the Simla conference was the result of deliberation 
and not of accident, and was as much due to encourage- 
ment held out to him from beyond the Oxus as to 
pique and disappointment at the treatment he had 
received from England. At this time, indeed, com- 
menced that interchange of friendly communication, 
both by letter and agents, between Tashkend and 
Kabul, which, in spite of the official assurances five 
times repeated at St. Petersburg, that Afghdénistdén 
was altogether beyond the scope of Russia’s Asiatic 
relations, was ever afterwards actively maintained, and 
which has recently culminated in the establishment of 
a, Russian mission at the court of the Amir.”’ 

In describing, then, the year 1873 as a crucial year 
for the relations between the British power and 
Afghénistdin I am fully justified by the facts of the case. 
In that year Russia, in despite of her solemn promises 
to the contrary, seized Khiva. The British Govern- 
ment, by the hand of Lord Granville—by the hand 
which had written that he saw ‘no practical advan- 
tage in examining too minutely how far these arrange- 
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ments ’’—the annexation by Russia of a moiety of the 
Khivan territory and her suzerainty over the remainder 
—‘ were in strict accordance with the assurances given 
in January by Count Schouvaloff,’’ condoned that 
breach of a solemn promise. The British cabinet and 
its agents in India, appealed to by the Amir to aid 
him against Russia, replied to him in a manner so half- 
hearted and so uncertain, pretending confidence in 
Russia which he knew to be undeserved, that it severed 
the last lnk which still bound him to the English 
alliance, and caused him to drift, partly in despair, 
partly in desperation, towards the rival who was 
courting him. 

Many circumstances, prominent amongst them his 
contemptuous rejection of offered subsidies, soon 
occurred to prove that from the date of the return of 
his envoy in 1873, Shir Ali regarded the alliance with 
England as dissolved. It 1s scarcely necessary to 
enumerate the various instances in which this senti- 
ment showed itself. It betrayed itself in acts, in 
writings, and in words. ‘‘ Under this circumstance 
of the case,’’ he wrote to Lord Northbrook in Novem- 
ber 1873, in reply to that Lord’s assurance that he 
would maintain the policy of Lord Lawrence and 
Lord Mayo, “‘ under this circumstance of the case, it 
was not necessary to hold all these conversations with 
Syud Nur Mahammad Shah at Simla.”’ ‘JI am deter- 
mined,” he said on another occasion, ‘“‘ to receive no 
more favours from the British.” 

In the beginning of 1874 a Tory ministry succeeded 
the Government under whose administration the Amfr 
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had been allowed to drift into the arms of Russia. 
The new ministry lost no time in endeavouring to heal 
the breach made by their predecessors, but their 
efforts were rendered unavailing by the opposition 
offered to their schemes by the Government of India. 
Notwithstanding the well-ascertained fact that an 
active correspondence was going on between the Go- 
vernor of Russian Turkistén and the Amir, in spite 
of the knowledge that the political position of Afghdén- 
istén had been wholly changed since the period when 
the policy of ‘* masterly inactivity’ had been initiated, 
Lord Northbrook and his Council still clung with 
the obstinacy of doctrinaires to the last rag of a 
worn-out system. Russia, then, during the two 
years which succeeded the crucial period of 1873, 
enjoyed opportunity to work without opposition on 
the mind of Shir Ah. She used that opportunity to 
the utmost, at the same time that, under the pretence 
of sending out expeditions “‘ to explore the old bed of 
the Oxus,’’ she despatched a Cossack force to ensure 
the submission of the tribes occupying the territory 
between the Atrek and the Sambar. 

In the spring of 1876 Lord Northbrook was suc- 
ceeded as Viceroy by Lord Lytton. The month of 
February of that year had witnessed the absorption 
by Russia of the remaining moiety of Khokand—the 
principality of Karatighin alone being permitted to 
retain a condition of semi-independence. The Eng- 
lish Government, more than ever anxious regarding 
the fate of a country which has been well described 
as the glacis of the fortress of Hindtistén, em- 
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powered the new Viceroy to offer to Amir Shir 
Ali the active countenance and protection which he 
had previously solicited at the hands of the British 
Government.* But before the native aide-de-camp 
selected by Lord Lytton to carry this message of 
reconciliation could reach Kabul—before even, I may 
say, Lord Lytton had set foot in India—the fatal 
rebuff of 1873—coinciding with an adverse decision, 
pronounced by British officers, on the subject of the 
Amir’s dispute with Persia regarding Sistan ; and with 
the urgent pleadings of the Government of India on 
behalf of Yékib Khaén—had driven Shir Ali into a 
condition of irreconcileable hostility towards England. 


* Lord Cranbrook’s despatch to Lord Lytton, 18th November 
1878, para. 10 :— 


“ Accordingly, on your Excellency’s departure from England to 
assume the Viceroyalty, her Majesty’s Goverument instructed 
you to cffer to Shere Ali that same active countenance and pro- 
tection which he had previously solicited at the hands of the Indian 
Government. It was clearly impossible, however, to enter into any 
formal engagement in this sense without requiring from the 
Ameer some substantial proof of his unity of interests with the 
British Government. Whilst her Majesty’s Government, there- 
fore, authorised your Excellency to concede to his Highness 
substantial pecuniary aid, a formal recognition of his dynasty, 
so far as it would not involve active interference in the internal 
affairs of Afghanistan, and an explicit pledge of material support 
in case of unprovoked foreign aggression, you were directed not to 
incur these heavy reponsibilities unless Shere Ali, on his part, 
were prepared to allow a British agent, or agents, access to 
positions in his territories (other than at Cabul itself), where, 
without prejudicing the personal authority of the ruler, they could 
acquire trustworthy information of events likely to threaten the 
tranquillity or independence of Afghanistan.” 

29 
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He was no longer capable of listening to reason. 
He refused, then, the offer of the Viceroy, and declined 
to receive an envoy. And though the conciliatory 
language of the Viceroy induced him to assume 
politeness so far as to depute an envoy to meet a 
British officer at Peshdwar, he gave to that envoy 
instructions fatal to the success of his mission. 

The interview which took place in the early part 
of the year 1877, between Sir Lewis Pelly and the 
Afghan envoy, made it abundantly clear that the time 
had gone by when any cordial co-operation could be 
hoped for on the part of the Amir. His language 
and conduct, so long dubious, became at this period 
so openly hostile, that the Viceroy wisely took ad- 
vantage of the death of the Kabul envoy to 
discontinue negotiations, the bases of which had been 
rejected. 

From that moment the Government of India re- 
solved, in accordance with instructions from England, 
‘to maintain an attitude of vigilant reserve until such 
time as the Amir might better realise his own position 
and interests.” This policy was persevered in for 
twenty months. During that time the aggressive 
action of Russia continued to develop itself. Itisa 
well authenticated fact, that had the negotiations of 
the summer of 1878 terminated in a rupture between 
England and Russia, the latter power was prepared to 
follow in the footsteps of Nddir Shah—to threaten 
from the base of a friendly Afghdénistén the empire of 
Hindustan. Under these circumstances, and with the 
intentions of Russia in its possession, it was impossible 
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that the British Government should remain tranquil 
when—a breach between England and Russia seeming 
to be a question not of days but of hours—the Amir 
received with remarkable ostentation an embassy 
despatched to him by the Czar. 

Yet though it was impossible that the British 
Government should allow to pass without notice an 
act which constituted a breach of the engagement 
existing between the two powers—an engagement, 
accepted by the Amir on his accession and con- 
firmed by him at Ambdéla—which bound him to be 
the friend of the friends and the enemy of the 
enemies of England—the notice which the Vice- 
roy did take of it was remarkable for its moderate 
scope. He simply required that the Amir, having re- 
ceived an embassy from the Czar, should welcome to 
his capital an envoy from himself. The Amir was in- 
formed at the same time that his refusal would be 
construed as an act of hostility. 

The conduct of the Amir on the receipt of this 
friendly letter from the Viceroy was more than dis- 
courteous. It was hostile. Leaving unanswered the 
letter of the Viceroy, he directed the officer commanding ~ 
his advance posts to refuse admission to the English 
envey, and, if necessary, to repel him by force. The 
envoy attempting to enter the Khaibar pass was 
refused admission—and returned. 

Still reluctant to proceed to extremities, the British 
Government, carrying moderation to a limit which, 
among Hastern nations, is not generally regarded as a 
sign of conscious strength, decided, before proceeding 
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to hostilities, to allow the Amir time to return to his 
right mind. The Viceroy, therefore, under instruc- 
tions from England, addressed to Shir Ali, in tem- 
perate language, a demand for a full and suitable 
apology within a given time for the affront he had 
offered to the British Government within his terri- 
tories. The Amir was likewise informed that unless a 
clear and satisfactory reply were received by the 
20th November, his intentions would be regarded as 
hostile, and he would be treated as an enemy. 

The date, the 20th November, fixed for the receipt 
of the reply, allowed the Amir six clear days to 
consider and to reflect, before arriving at a decision. 
By allowing that time to pass by he accepted the 
alternative, and declared himself an enemy of 
England.* 

Such was the origin of the second Afghén war. A 
hard and unelastic principle of policy, designed in its 
origin to deal with an Afghanistan bounded on the 
north and north-west by wild and independent tribes, 
had been rigorously applied to an Afghanistan watching 
with beating heart the steady and gradual absorption 
of those independent tribes by the perfidious disturber 
of the peace of the world. In her agony Afghénistén 
appealed, and appealed fruitlessly, to the Liberal 
Cabinet which governed England. In vain did she 
point to the fact that the great kingdom on her north- 


* Subsequently the Amir sent a reply dated the 19th. It 
reached the Viceroy several days after hostilities had commenced, 
and was neither clear nor satisfactory. 
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west border had been swallowed up; that, virtually, 
she was threatened; that already the head of the 
monster was turred in her direction. The doctrinaires 
who governed England and India at that period, 
fascinated by a principle which allowed the foreign 
policy of their country to slide, declared their utter 
disbelief in the absorbing tendencies of Russia, their 
determination not to scan too closely the means by 
which, despite of her plighted word, she had swallowed 
up Khiva. They answered then the entreaties of 
Afghanistan by evading compliance with her de- 
mands; by citing the promises of Russia—promises 
analogous to those which she had often made, and as 
often violated. Baffled in her hopes of real help from 
England, it appeared to Afghanistdén that the only 
chance of safety remaining to her was to ally herself 
with the encroaching disturber whom, it was clear to 
her, England feared. In cementing this alliance she 
deliberately defied her former protector, for she placed 
the glacis of the fortress of Hindustan virtually in the 
hands of the enemy of England. It is true that many 
excuses existed for her conduct. It is true that 
England had repelled her, and that she acted as she 
did act because she believed that, equally with her- 
self, England dreaded the absorbing monster on her 
frontier. When, in 1876, England, better counselled, 
endeavoured to re-cement the broken friendship, 
Afghénistén had committed herself too far. The 
rebuff of 1873 had been too keenly felt. She had 
been driven to become Russian. 

Thenceforward there was but one course to pursue; 
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and the Government of Lord Beaconsfield pursued it. 
The occupation of the salient angles of the outwork 
will be England’s practical demonstration to Russia 
and to the world, that ‘‘ cunning is not caution, and 
that habitual perfidy is not high policy of State.” 


APPENDIX, 


THE Rev. T. P. Hughes, of the Church Missionary 
Society’s Mission to the Afghans at Peshdwar, now on 
a visit to England, has assured me that I have erred 
in stating, at page 39, that the Pathdns are not Afghans. 
Mr. Hughes, than whom it would be difficult to find a 
higher authority on all that relates to the Afghdn 
people, writes to me on the subject as follows :— 
‘The national appellation of the people of Afghan- 
istin is either Afghan, Pathan, Pashtiéin, or Pukhtun. 
The word Afghdn is said to be derived from Afghanah, 
the supposed ancestor of the Afghén people, although 
according to Akhund Darweza, a celebrated local 
authority, it is from the Persian fighdn, a complaint, 
or lamentation, as indicating the turbulent character 
of the people. It may, however, be derived from 
Jighdn (pl. of fugh) idols, z.e. idolaters. The origin of 
the word Puthdn, according to the Persian history of 
Ni’amat Ullah, is as follows :—Abdur Rashid, or Kais 
(the first descendant of Afghanah who embraced Islam), 
put seventy of the Korajshites to death, and the 
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Prophet predicted that God would make his issue so 
numerous, that they, with respect to the establishment 
of the faith, would outvie all other peoples; and that 
they would be in strength like the wood upon which 
they lay the keel of a ship when im course of construc- 
tion, and which is called Pathén. The Prophet there- 
fore conferred on Abdur Rashid the title of Pathan. 
Pashtun, or as it 1s pronounced in Hastern Afghanistdn 
Pukhtin, is said by native historians to be derived 
from a place in hills called Pasht or Pusht, although 
it seems more probable that the word can be traced to 
the Persian Pushta, a hill, ¢.e. the dwellers in hills, for 
in India the Afghans are still called HRohillah, or the 
people from Roh, the name given to the mountains 
between Peshdwar and Cabul.”’ 
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Cochrane, (John) Hindu Law. 
20s. (See page 138) 

Commentaries on the Punjub Campaign 1848-49, including 
some additions to the History of the Second Sikh War, from 
original sources. By Captain J. H. LawrEncr-ARcHER, late 
60th Rifles. Crown 8vo. 8s. 

Cruise of H.M.S. ‘‘ Galatea,”’ 

Captain H.R H. the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., in 1867 —1868. 
By the Rev. Jonn Mitnsr, B.A., Chaplain; and OswaLp W. 
BriErty. Illustrated by a Photograph of H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh ; and by Chromo-Lithographs and Graphotypes 
from Sketches taken on the spot by O. W. Brizrty. 8vo. 16s. 


Danvers (Fred. Chas.) On Coal. 
With Reference to Screening, Transport, &c  8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Doctrine of Development in the Bible and in the Church. 


By Rev. E. L. Bienxinsope, M A., Rector of Springthorp. 
2nd edition. 12mo. 6s. 


Doran (Dr. J.) Annals of the English Stage. 
Post 8vo. 68s. (See p. 26.) 


Drain of Silver to the East, 
And the Currency of India. By W. Nassau Lrzs. Post 8vo. 8s. 
Drury.—The Useful Plants of India, 
With Notices of their chief value in Commerce, Medicine, 
and the Arts. By CotoneL Heser Drury. Second Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. Royal 8vo. 16s. 
Earth’s History, 
Or, First Lessons in Geology. For the use of Schools and 
Students. By D.T.Anstep. ‘Third Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 
East India Calculator, 
By T. Tyorntron. 8vo. London, 1828. 10s. 
Edgar’s (J. G.) Modern History. 
12mo. 6s. 6d. 
Edinburgh (The Duke of) Cruise of the “Galatea.” 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 
Edwards’ (H. 8.) Russians at Home. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 6s. (See page 25). 
Edwards’ (H. 8.) History of the Opera. 
2 Vols., 8vo. 10s. 6d. (See page 10). 
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Elementary Mathematics. 
A Course of Elementary Mathematics for the use of candidate- 
for admission into either of the Military Colleges; of applis 
cants for appointments in the Home or Indian Civil Services ; 
and of mathematical students generally. By Professor J. R. 
Young. In one closely-printed volume 8vo., pp. 648. 12s. 
“In the work before us he has digested a complete Elementary 
Course, by aid of his long experience as a teacher and writer; and he has 
produced a very useful book. Mr. Young has not allowed his own taste 
to rule the distribution, but has adjusted his parts with the skill of a 
veteran.” —Athenewm. 
English Cardinals, 
The Lives of the English Cardinals, from Nieholas Break- 
speare (Pope Adrien IV.) to Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal Legate, 
With Historical Notices of the Papal Court. By FoLkEsToxE 
Wiiuiams. In2vols. 14s. 


English Homes in India. 
By Mrs. Keatnex. Part 1.—The Three Loves. Part II.— 
The Wrong Turning. Two vols., Post 8vo. 16s. 


Final French Struggles in India and on the Indian Seas. 
Including an Account of the Capture of the Isles of France 
and Bourbon, and Sketches of the most eminent Foreign 
Adventurers in India up to the period of that Capture. With 
an Appendix containing an Account of the Expedition from 
India to Egypt in 1801. By Colonel G. B. Mauueson, C.8.1. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


First Age of Christianity and the Church (The) 
By John Ignatius Dollinger, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical 
History in the University of Munich, &c., &c. Translated 
from the German bv Henry Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A., late 
Scholar of Baliol College, Oxford. Third Edition. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 18s. 


Forbes (Dr. Duncan) History of Chess. 
8vo. 7s, 6d. (See page 10). 

Forest Flora of North-Western and Central India. 
By Dr. Branopts, Inspector General of Forests to the Govern- 
ment of India. Text and Plates. £2 18s. 

Franz Schubert. 
A Musical Biography, from the German of Dr. Heinrich 
Kreisle von Hellborn. By Epwarp WiLBeRrorcr, Hsq., 
Author of “Social Life in Munich.” Post 8vo. 6s. 
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Gazetteers of India. 
Thornton, 4 vols., 8vo. £2 16s. 
ss 8vo. Qls. 
- (N W P., &c.) 2 vols.,8vo. 25s. 


Gazetteer of Southern India. 
With the Tenasserim Provinces and Singapore. Compiled 
from original and authentic sources. Accompanied by an 
Atlas, including plans of all the principal towns and canton- 
ments. Royal 8vo. with 4to. Atlas. £3 3s. 


Gazetteer of the Punjaub, Affghanistan, &c. 
Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent to India, on the north- 
west, including Scinde, Affghanistan, Beloochistan, the Punjaub, 
and the neighbouring States. By Epwarp Tuorston, Esq. 
2 vols. 8vo. £1 5s. 


Geography of India. 
Comprising an account of British India, and the various states 
enclosed and adjoining. Feap. pp. 250. 2s. 


Geological Papers on Western India. 
Including Cutch, Scinde, and the south-east coast of Arabia. 
To which is added a Summary of the Geology of India gene- 
rally. Edited for the Government by Henry J. Carrer, 
Assistant Surgeon, Bombay Army. Royal 8vo. with folio 
Atlas of maps and plates; half-bound. £2 2s. 


German Life and Manners 
As seen in baxony. With an account of Town Life—Village 
Life—Fashionable Life— Married Life—School and University 
Life, &c. Illustrated with Songs and Pictures of the Student 
Customs at the University of Jena. By Henry Mayuew, 
2 vols. 8vo., with numerous illustrations. 18s. 

A Popular Edition of the above. With illustrations. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 
** Full of original thought and observation, and may be studied with pro- 
fit by both German and English—especially by the German.” Atheneum. 

Glyn’s (A. C.) Civilization in the 5th Century. 

2 vols. post 8vo. #1 Is. 

Goldstucker (Dr.) The Miscellaneous Essays of. 

With a Memoir (In the press). 


Grady’s (8. G.) Mohamedan Law of Inheritance & Contract. 
8vo. 148. (See page 13). 


Grady’s (S. G.) Institutes of Menu. 
8vo. 128. (See page 13). 
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Griffith’s Ralph (T. H.) Birth of the War God. 
8yo. 5s. (See page 4). 

Hall’s Trigonometry. 
The Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. With an 
Appendix, containing the solution of the Problems in Nautical 
Astronomy. For the use of Schools. By the Riv. T. G. 
Hatt, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in King’s College, 
London 12mo. 2s, 

Hamilton’s Hedaya. 
A new edition, with the obsolete passages omitted, and a copious 
Index added by S. G. Grady. 8vo. £1 lis. 

Handbook of Reference to the Maps of India. 
Giving the Lat. and Long. of places of note. 18mo. 3s fad 
** This will be found a valuable Companion to Messrs. Allen & Co.'s 


Maps of India. 
Handbooks for India. 

Bradshaw’s Through Routes, Overland Guide, and Hand- 
book to India, Egypt, Turkey, Persia, China, &., &c. New Edi- 
tion, 1875-76. With Maps, &c. 5s8.; by post, 5s. 4d. 

The “Times of India” Handbook of Hindustan; being a 
Short Account of the Geography, History, Present Admunistra- 
tion, Native States, Sports and Places of Interest in India. Com- 
piled by G. R. ApzeEIGH-Mackay. With Maps. 8vo. 10s. 

Maclean's Guide to Bombay; containing an Account of the 
Geography and History of the Island, Population, Trade and 
Industry, Government and Revenue, Descriptive Accounts of the 
Town and Neighbourhood, Native Festivals, Official and Mer- 
cantile Directories, &c., &c. With Map and Plans. 10s. 

Hardware; How to Buy it for Foreign Markets. 
By. J. Witson Browne. (See page 5). 
This is the most complete Guide to the Hardware Trade yet 
brought out; comprising all the principal Gross Lists in general 
use, with Illustrations and Descriptions. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Hedaya. 
Translated from the Arabic by WaLTeR Hamtitron. d New 
Edition, with Index by S. G. Grapy 8vo. £1. 165s. 
Henry VIII. 
An Historical Sketch as affecting the Reformation in England. 
By Cuaates Hasrincs Cotietrs. Post 8vo. 6s. 
Hindu Law. 
By Sir Thomas Strange. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., 1880. 2s 
(See page 13). 
Historical Results 
Deducible from Recent Discoveries in Affghanistan. By H. 
T. Painser, 8vo. Lond. 1844. 15s. 
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Histories of India. 
Mill, 9 vols., cr. 8vo. £2 10s. (See page 22). 
Thornton, 6 vols., 8vo. £2 88. (See page 27). 
Thornton, 1 vol., 8vo. 128. (See page 27). 
Trotter, 2 vols, 8vo. 32s. (See page 28). 
Sewell (Analytical) Crown 8vo. 8s. (See page 3). 
Owen, India on the Eve of the British Conquest. 8s. (See 
page 22). 
History of the Indian Mutiny, 1857-1858. 
Commencing from the close of the Second Volume of Sir John 
Kaye’s History of the Sepoy War. By Coronzn G. B. Maurz- 
son, CS.IJ. 8vo. With Map. 41. 
History of Civilization in the Fifth Century. 
Translated by permission from the French of A. Frederic 
Ozanam, late Professor of Foreign Literature to the Faculty 
of Letters at Paris. By AsHspy C Gyn, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols., post 8vo £1 Is. 
History of Chess, 
From the time of the Early Invention of the Game in India, 
till the period of its establishment in Western and Central 
Europe. By Duncan Forbes, LL D. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
History of China, 
From the Earliest Records to a.p. 420. By THomas THORNTON, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo., cloth. 8s. 
History of the Opera, 
From Monteverde to Donizetti. By H. Surpertanp Epwarps 
Second edition. 2 vols., Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
History of the Punjaub, 
And of the Rise, Progress, and Present Condition of the 
Sikhs, By T. THorxron. 2 Vols. Post 8vo. 8s. 
Horses of the Sahara, and the Manners of the Desert. 
By E. Davumas, General of the Division Commanding at Bor- 
deaux, Senator, &c, &c. With Commentaries by the Emir 
Abd-el-Kadir (Authorized Edition). 8vo. 6s. 


“We have rarely read a work giving a more picturesque and, ai the 
same time, practical account of the manners and customs of a people, than 
this book on the Arabs and their horses.” Edinburgh Courant. 


Hough eee W.) Precedents in Military Law. 
8vo. cloth. 295s. 

Hughes's (Rev. T. P.) Notes on Muhammadanism. 
Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Feap 8vo. 6s. 

Hydraulic Manual and Working Tables, Hydraulic and 
Indian Meteorological Statistics. Published under the 
patronage of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for 
India. By Lowis D’A Jackson. 8vo. 28s. 
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Illustrated Horse Doctor. 
Being an Accurate and Detailed Account, accompanied by 
more than 400 Pictorial Representations, characteristic of the 
various Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected; 
together with the latest Mode of Treatment, and all the re- 
quisite Prescriptions written in Plain English. By Epwarp 
Mayruew, M.R.C.V.S. 8vo. 18s. 6d. 


ContENts.—The Brain and Nervous System.—The Eyes.— 
The Mouth.-—The Nostrils.—The Throat.—The Chest and its 
contents.—The Stomach, Liver, &c.—The Abdomen.—The 
Urinary Organs —The Skin.—Specific Diseases.—Limbs.— 
The Feet.— Injuries. —Operations 

“The book contains nearly 600 pages of valuable matter, which 
reflects great credit on its author, and, owimg to its practical details, the 
result of deep scientific research, deserves a place in the library of medical, 
vetermary, and non-professional readers.” —freld. 

“The book furnishes at once the bane and the antidote, as the 
drawings show the horse not only suffering from every kind of disease, but 
in the different stages of 1t, while the alphabetical summary at the end gives 
the cause, symptoms and treatment of each.” —Jtlustrated London News. 


Illustrated Horse Management. 

Containing descriptive remaiks upon Anatomy, Medicine, 
Shoeing, Teeth, Food, Vices, Stables; likewise a plain account 
of the situation, nature, and value of the various points ; 
together with comments on grooms, dealers, breeders, breakers, 
and trainers; Embellished with inore than 400 engravings 
from original designs made expressly for this work. By KE. 
Mayurew. A new Edition, revised and improved by J. I. 
Lupton. M.RC.V.S. 8vo. 12s. 


Cownrents.—The body of the horse anatomically considered 
Puysic.—The mode of administering it, and minor operations. 
SHOEING.—Its origin, its uses, and its varieties, THe Tretu. 
—Their natural growth, and the abuses to which they are liable. 

Foop.—The fittest time for feeding, and the kind of food 
which the horse naturally consumes. The evils which are 
occasioned by modern stables. The faults inseparable from 
stables. The so-called ‘incapacitating vices,” which are the 
results of injury or of disease. Stables as they should be. 
Grooms.—Their prejudices, their injuries, and their duties. 
Points.—Their relative importance and where to look for their 
development. Brerepinc.—Its inconsistencies and its disap- 
pointments Breaxinc anD Taarninae—Their errors and 
their results. 
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India Directory (The). 
For the Guidance of Commanders of Steamers and Sailing 
Vessels. Founded upon the Work of the late CarraIn JAMES 
Horssvuresa, F.R.S. 

Part I.—The East Indies, and Interjacent Ports of Africa 
and South America. Revised, Extended, and Illustrated with 
Charts of Winds, Currents, Passages, Variation, and Tides. 
By CommManpDER ALFreD Dunpas Taytor, F.R.G.S., Superin- 
tendent of Marine Surveys to the Government of India. £1 18s. 

Part IJ.—The China Sea, with the Ports of Java, Australia 
and Japan and the Indian Archipelago Harbours, as well as 
those of New Zealand. J)lustrated with Charts of the Winds, 
Currents, Passages, &c. By the same. (In the Press). 


India and Her Neighbours, 
By W. P. Anprew. 8vo. With 2 Maps. 15s. 


Indian Administration. 
By H G. Keene. Post 8vo. 5s. 


The India List, Civil and Military, 

Containing Names of all Officers employed by the Indian 
Government, including those of the Public Works, Educational, 
Political, Postal, Police, Customs, Forests, Railway and Tele- 
graphs Departments, with Rules for Admission to these 
Services, Furlough Rules, Retiring Pensions, Staff Corps 
Regulations and Salaries, &c., with an Index. Issued in Jan- 
uary and July of each year, by permission of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Indian Code of Civil Procedure. 
In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. By Anuxto J. Lewis. 12>. 6d. 

Indian Criminal Law and Procedure, 
Including the Procedure in the High Courts, as well as that in 
the Courts not established by Royal Charter; with Forms of 
Charges and Notes on Evidence, illustrated by a large number 
of English Cases, and Cases decided in the High Courts of 
India; and an AppPENpix of selected Acts passed by the 
Legislative Council relating to Criminal matters. By M. H. 
Sraruine, Esq, LL.B. & F. B. Constaste, M.A. Third 
edition. 8vo. £2 2s. 

Indian Penal Code. 
In the Form of Questions and Answers. With Explanatory 
and Illustrative Notes. By Ancexo J. Lewis. ‘is. 6d. 
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Indian and Military Law. 

Mahommedan Law of Inheritance, &c. A Manual of the 
Mahommedan Law of Inheritance and Contract ; comprising the 
Doctrine of the Soonee and Sheca Schools, and based upon the text 
of Sir H. W. MacnaGuten’s Principles and Precedents, together 
with the Decisions of the Privy Council and High Courts of the 
Presidencies in India. For the use of Schools and Students. By 
StanpisH Grove Gravy, Barrister-at-Law, Reader of Hindoo, 
Mahommedan, and Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 8vo. 14s. 

Hedaya, or Guide, a Commentary on the Mussulman Laws, 
translated by order of the Governor-General and Council of Bengal. 
By Coarztes Hamitron. Second Edition, with Preface and Index 
by StanpisH GRovE Grapy. 8vo. £1 lis, 


Institutes of Menu in English. The Institutes of Hindu 
Law or the Ordinances of Menu, according to Gloss of Collucca. 
Comprising the Indian System of Duties, Religious and Civil, 
verbally translated from the Original, with a Preface by Str WILLIAM 
Jones, and collated with the Sanscrit Text by Graves CHAMNEY 
Haveuton, M.A., F.RS, Professor of Hindu Literature in the 
East India College. New edition, with Preface and Index by 
Stanpish G. Grapy, Barrister-at-Law, and Reader of Hindu, 
Mahommedan, aid Indian Law to the Inns of Court. 8vo., cloth. 12s. 


Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. Being Act X of 1879, 
Passed by the Governor-General of India in Council on the 25th of 
April, 1872 8vo. 12s. 


Indian Code of Civil Procedure. In the form of Questions 
and Answers, with Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By 
Anarto J. Lewis, Barmrister-at law. 12mo. 12s. 6d. 


Indian Penal Code. In the Form of Questions and Answers. 
With Explanatory and Illustrative Notes. By Anerxo J. LEwis, 
Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. %s. 6d. 


Hindu Law. Principally with reference to such portions of it 
as concern the Admunistration of Justice in the Courts in India. 
By Str THowas Stranae, late Chief Justice of Madras. 2 vols. 
Royal 8vo., 1830. 24s. 


Hindu Law. Defence of the Daya Bhaga. Notice of the 
Case on Prosoono Coomar Tajore’s Will. Judgment of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Conncil. Examination of such Judgment. 
By Jonw Cocuranr, Barrister-at-Law. Royal 8vo. 20. 


Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, within the Dekhan Pro- 
vinces subject to the Presidency of Bombay, chiefly affecting Civil 
Suits. By Antaur Srxezz. Royal 8vo. £1 1s. 


Chart of Hindu Inheritance. With an Explanatory Treatise, 
By Aumaric Rumsey. 8vo. 68 6d. 
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Manual of Military Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia 
and Voluuteer Services. By Colonel J. K. Piron, Assist. Adjutant 
General at Head Quarters, & J. F. Corirer, Esq, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Third and Revised Edition. Pocket 
size. 58, 

Precedents in Military Law; including the Practice of Courts- 
Martial; the Mode of Conducting Trials; the Duties of Officers at 
Military Courts of Inquests, Courts of Inquiry, Courts of Requests, 
&c., &e. The following are a portion of the Contents :— 

1, Military Law. 2. Martial Law. 938. Courts-Martial. 4. 
Courts of Inquiry. 5. Courts of Inquest. 6. Courts of Request. 
7. Forms of Courts-Martial. 8 Precedents of Miltary Law. 
9. Trials of Arson to Rape (Alphabetically arranged.) 10. Rebellions. 
11. Riots. 12. Miscellaneous. By Lieut.-Col. W. Hovag, late 
Deputy Judge-Advocate-General, Bengal Army, and Author of 
several Works on Courts-Martial. One thick 8vo.vol. 265s. 

The Practice of Courts Martial. By Hoven & Lone. Thick 8vo. 
London, 1825. 26s. 

Indian Infanticide. 
Its Origin, Progress, and Suppression. By Jonxn Cavz-Browy, 
M.A. &vo. 5s. 

Indian Wisdom, 

Or Examples of the Religious, Philosophical and Ethical 

Doctrines of the Hindus. With a brief History of the Chief 

Departments of Sanscrit Literature, and some account of the 

Past and Present Condition of India, Moral and Intellectual. 

By Monier Wii tiams, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanscrit in 

in the University of Oxford. Third Edition. 8vo. 15s. 


Tonian Islands in 1863. 
By Proresson D. T. Anstrp, M.A., F.R.S., &c. 8vo., with 
Maps and Cuts. 8s. 


Jackson’s (Lowis D’A.) Hydraulic Manual and Working 
Tables Hydraulic and Indian Meteorological Statistics. 
8vo. 28s. (See page 10.) 


Jackson (Lowis D’A.) Canal and Culvert Tables. 
(In the press). 


Japan, the Amoor and the Pacific. 
With notices of other Places, comprised in a Voyage of Circum- 
navigation in the Imperial Russian Corvette Rynda, in 1858— 
1860 By Henry A. Tittzy. Eight Illustrations. 8vo. 16s. 


Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, Sark, &c. 
Tue CuanneL Istanps. Containing: Part I.—Physical Geo- 
graphy. Parr I].—Natural History. Parr III.—Civil His- 
tory. Part 1V.—Economics and Trade. By Davip Tromas 
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Anstep, M.A., F.R.S., and Roserrt Gorpon Lataam, M.A., 
M.D., F.R.S. New and Cheaper Edition in one handsome 
Svo. Volume, with 72 Illustrations on Wood by Vizetelly, 
Loudon, Nicholls, and Hart ; with Map. 16s. 

“This is a really valuable work. A book which will long remain the 
standard authority on the subject. No one who has been to the Channel 
Islands, or who purposes going there will be insensible of its value.”— 

Saturday Review. 

“It is the produce of many hands and every hand a good one.” 


Jerrold’s (Blanchard) at Home in Paris. 
2 Vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 


Kaye (Sir J. W.) The Sepoy War in India. (See page 25). 


Vol. 1. 18s. 
Vol. 2, £1. 
Vol. 3. £1. 


Kaye (Sir J. W.) History of the War in Affghanistan. 
New edition. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. £1. 6s. 


Kaye (Sir J. W.) H. St. G. Tucker’s Life and Correspondence. 
svo. 10s. 


Kaye’s (Sir J. W.) Memorials of Indian Governments. 
By H. St. Georce Tucker. 6vo. 10s. 


Keene's (H. G.) Mogul Empire. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. (See page 22 ) 


Keene’s (H. G.) Administration in India. 
Post 8vo 9s. 


Lady Morgan’s Memoirs. 
Autobiography, Diaries and Correspondence. 2 Vols. 8vo, 
with Portraits, 18s. 


Latham’s (Dr. R. G.) Nationalities of Europe. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 128. (See page 22), 


Law and Customs of Hindu Castes, 
By Antuur Stee.e. Royal 8vo. £1. 1s. (See page 13.) 


Lee's (Dr. W. N.) Drain of Silver to the East. 
Post 8vo. &s. 
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Lewin’s Wild Races of the South Eastern Frontier of India. 
Including an Account of the Loshai Country. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d 


Lewis's (A. J.) Indian Penal Code. 
Post 8vo. 7%. 6d. (See page 12). 


Lewis's Indian Code of Civil Procedure. 
Post 8vo. 128 6d. (See page 12). 


Leyden and Erskine’s Baber. 
Memoirs oF ZEHIR-ED-DIN MunaMMED BaBER, EMPEROR OF 
Hixpvustan, written by himself in the Jaghatai Turki, and 
translated partly by the late Jonn Leyprn,. Esq., M.D., and 
partly by Wittiam Erskine, Esq, with Notes and a Geo- 
graphical and Historical Introduction, together with a Map of 
the Countries between the Oxus and Jaxartes, and a Memoir 
regarding its construction. By CHariss Wappineton, of the 
East India Company’s Engineers. 4to. Lond. 1826. £1 5s. 


Liancourt’s and Pincott’s Primitive and Universal Laws of 
the Formation and development of language; a Rational and 
Inductive System founded on the Natural Basis of Onomatops. 
Bvo. 128. 6d. 


Lockwood's (Ed.) Natural History, Sport and Travel. 
Crown 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

McBean’s (S.) England, Egypt, Palestine & India by Railway. 
Popularly Explained. Ciown 8vo., with a coloured Map. 4s. 


Mahommedan Law of Inheritance and Contract. 
By StanpisH GrRovE GraDy, Barrister at-Law. 8vo. 14s. 
(See page 13). 


Malleson’s (Col. G. B.) Final French Struggle’s in India. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. (See page 7). 


Malleson’s (Col. G. B.) History of the Indian Mutiny, 
1857-1858, commencing from the close of the Second 
Volume of Sir John haye’s History of the Sepoy War. 
Vol.I, 8vo. With Map. £1. 


Manning (Mrs.) Ancient and Medisval India. 
Being the History, Religion, Laws, Caste, Manners and 
Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philosophy, Astronomy, 
Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, Manufactures, Commerce, 
&c., of the Hindus, taken from their writings, Amongst the 
works consulted and gleaned from may be named the Rig Veda 
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Sama Veda, Vajur Veda, Sathapatha Brahmana, Baghavat 
Gita, The Puranas, Code of Menu, Code of Yajna-valkya, 
Mitakshara, Daya Bagha, Mahabharata, Atriya, Charaka, 
Susruta, Ramayana, Raghu Vansa, Bhattikavia, Sakuntala 
Vikramorvasi, Malali and Madhava, Mudra Rakshasa, Retna- 
vali, Kumara Sambhava, Prabodah, Chandrodaya, Megha Duta, 
Gita Govinda, Panchatantra, Hitopadesa, Katha Sarit, Sagara, 
Ketala, Panchavinsati, Dasa Kumara Charita, &c. By Mrs. 
MANNING, with Illustrations. 2 vols., Svo. 30s. 
Manual of Military Law. 

By Colonel J. K. Prpon, and J. F. Coxtizr, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 5s. 


Mayhew’s (Edward) Illustrated Horse Doctor. 
svo. 18s 6d (See page 11). 

Mayhew’s (Edward) Illustrated Horse Management. 
New edit. By J. 1. Lupron. vo. 12s. (See page 1). 


Mayhew’s (Henry) German Life and Manners. 
2 vols., 8vo. 18s. 
Also a cheaper edition, Post 8vo. 7s. (See page 8). 


Max Muller’s Rig-Veda-Sanhita. 
The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins; together with the 
Commentary of Savanacharya. Published under the Patron- 
age of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India in 
Council. 6 vols.,4to £2 10s. per volume. 


Meadow’s (T.) Notes on China. 


8vo 9s. 


Memorapie Events of Modern History. 
By J. G. Einaar, Author of the Boyhood of Great Men, &c. 
Post 8vo, With Illustrations. 6s. 6d. 


Military Works—chiefly issued by the Government. 
Field Exercises and Evolutions of Infantry. Pocket edition, Is. 


Queen's Regulations and Orders fur the Army. Corrected to 
1874. S8vo. 3s. 6d. Interleaved, 5s. 6d. Pocket Edition, 1a. 


Rifle Exercise and Musketry Instruction. 1878 (in preparation) 
Musketry Regulations, as used at Hythe. 1s. 
Dress Regulations for the Army. 1875. Ils. 6d. 
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Infantry Sword Exercise. 1875. 6d. 


Infantry Bugle Sounds. 6d. 


Handbook of Battalion Drill, By Lieut. H. C. Siac. 2s ; 
or with Company Drill, 2s. 6d. 


Handbook of Brigade ‘Drill. By Lieut. H.C. Stack. 3s. 

Red Book for Sergeants. By Wittiam Bricar, Colour- 
Sergeant, 37th Middlesex R.V. Is. 

Handbook of Company Drill; also of S3irmishing, Battalion, 
and Shelter Trench Drill. By Lieut. Coazzxs Stack. 1s. 


Elementary and Battalion Drill. Condensed and Illustrated, 
together with duties of Company Officers, Markers, &c., in Batta- 
lion By Captain Matton. 2s. 6d. 


Cavalry Regulations For the Instruction, Formations, and 
Movements of Cavalry. Royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Cavalry Sword, Carbine, Pistol and Lance Exercises, together 
with Field Gun Drill. Pocket Edition. 1s. 


Trumpet and Bugle Sounds for Mounted Service and Artillery. 
1s. 6d. 


The Tiaining of Cavalry Remount Horses. By the late 
Capt. L. E. Noxan, of the 15th Hussars. 8vo. 10s. 

Manual of Artillery Exercises, 1878. 8vo. 5s. 

Manual of Field Artillery Exercises. 1877. 3s. 

Standing Orders for Royal Artillery. 8vo, 3s. 

Principles and Practice of Modern Artillery. By Lt.-Col. C. 
H. Owen, R.A. 8vo. Illustrated. 165s. 


Artillerist’s Manual and British Soldiers’ Compendium. By 
Major F, A. Guireirus. 11th Edition. 6s. 


Compendium of Artillery Exercises—Smooth Bore, Field, and 
Garrison Artillery for Reserve Forces. By Captain J. M. McKenzie. 
3s. 6d. 


Principles of Gunnery. By Joan T. Hynes, M A., late Pro- 


fessor of Fortification and Artillery, Royal Indian Military College, 
Addiscombe. Second edition, revised and sonra Ne ith many 
ng 


Plates and Cuts, and Photograph of Armstro - Royal 8vo. 
14s. 

Notes on Gunnery. By Captain Goodeve. Revised Edition. 
1s. 


Text Book of the Construction and Mannfacture of Rifled 
Ordnance in-the British Service. By Sronzy & Jonzs. Second 
Edition. Paper, 3s. 6d., Cloth, 4s. 6d. 
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Handbooks of the 9, 16, and 64-Pounder R. M. L. 
Converted Guns. 6d. each. 


Handbook of the 9 and 10-inch R. M. L. Guns. 6d. each. 
Handbook of 40-Pounder B. L. Gun. 6d. 


Handbooks of 9-inch Rifle Muzzle Loading Guns of 12 tons, 
and the 10-inch gun of 18 tons. 6d. each. 


Treatise on Fortification and Artillery. By Major Hector 
SrrairH. Revised and re-arranged by THomas Cook, R.N., by 
Joun T. Hypr, M.A. 7th Edition. Royal 8vo. lillustrated and 
Four Hundred Plans, Cuts, &. £2 2s. 


Military Surveying and Field Sketching. The Various 
Methods of Contouring, Levelling, Sketching without Instruments, 
Scale of Shade, Exampiea in Military Drawing, &c., &., Ke As at 
present taught in the Military Colleges. By Major W. H. RicHagrps, 
55th Regiment, Chief Garrison Instructor in India, Late Instruc- 
tor mm Maiktary Surveying, Royal Muhtary College, Sandhurst. 
Second Edition, Revised aud Corrected. 12s. 


Treatise on Military Surveying; including Sketching in the 
Field, Plan-Drawing, Levelling, Military Reconnaissance, &. By 
Liout.-Col. Basiz JacKson, late of the Royal Staff Corps. The 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. Illustrated by Plans, &. 14s. 


Instruction in Military Engineering. Vol.1., Part III. 4s. 


Elementary Principles of Fortification. A Text-Book for 
Military Examinations. By J.T. Hypz, M.A. Royal 8vo. With 
numerous Plans and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 


Military Train Manual. 1s. 


The Sappers’ Manual. Compiled for the use of Engineer 
Volunteer Corps. By Col. W. A. Franxuanp, R.E. With 
numerous Illustrations. 2s. 


Ammunition. A descriptive treatise on the different Projectiles 
Charges, Fuzes, Rockets, &., at present in use for Land and Sea 
Service, and on other war stores manufactured in the Royal 
Laboratory. 6s. 


Hand-book on the Manufacture and Proof of Gunpowder, as 
carried on at the Royal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey. 5s. 


Regulations for the Training of ‘Troops for service in the Field 
and for the conduct of Peace Mancuvres. 2s. 


Hand-book Dictionary for the Militia and Volunteer Services, 
Containing s variety of useful information, Alphabetically arranged, 
Pocket size, 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 8d. 


Gymnastic Exercises, System of Fencing, and Exercises for 
the Regulation Clubs. In one volume. Crown 8vo. 1877. 2s, 
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Army Equipment. Prepared at the Topographical and 
Statistical Department, War Office. By Col. Sir Henry James, 
R.E., F.B.S., &c., Director. 

Part, 1.—Cavalry. Compiled by Lieut. H. M, Hozrer, 2nd Life 
Guards. Royal 8vo. 4s. 

Part 4.—Military Train. Compiled by Lieut. H. M. Hozrer, 
2nd Life Guards. Royal 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Part 5.—Infantry. Compiled by Capt. F. Martin PrErrie. 
Royal8vo. With Plates. 65s. 

Pant 6.— Commissariat. Compiled by Lieut. H. M. Hoziur, 2nd 
Life Guards. Royal 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

Part 7.—Hospital Service. Compiled by Capt. Mautry Peretz. 
Royal 8vo. With Plates. 5s. 


Text-Book on the Theory and Motion of Projectiles; the His- 
tory, Manufacture, and Explosive Force of Gunpowder ; the History 
of Small Arms. For Officers sent to School of Musketry. 1s. 6d. 

Notes on Ammunition. 4th Edition. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

Regulations and Instructions for Encampments. 6d 


Rules for the Conduct of the War Game. 2s. 
Medical Regulations for the Army, Instructions for the Army, 
Comprising duties of Officers, Attendants, and Nurses, &e. 1s. 6d. 


Purveyors’ Regulations and Instructions, for Guidance of 
Officers of Purveyors’ Department of the Army, 3s. 


Priced Vocabulary of Stores used in Her Majesty's Service. 4s. 
Transport of Sick and Wounded Troops. By Dr Lonemoreg. 5s. 
Precedents in Military Law. By Li-Cor. W. HouaH. @vo. 25s. 
The Practice of Courts-Martial, by Hougy & Lona. 8vo 26s. 


Manual of Milita#y Law. For all ranks of the Army, Militia, 
and Volunteer Services. By Colonel J. K. Prpon, and J. F. Cox- 
LER, Esq. Third and Revised Edition. Pocket size. 6s. 


Regulations applicable to the European Officer in India. Con- 
taining Staff Corps Rules, Staff Salaries, Commands, Furlough and 
Retirement Regulations, &. By Gzorer EK. Cocurans, late 
Assistant Military Secretary, India Office. 1 vol., post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Reserve Force; Guide to Examinations, for the use of Captains 
and Subalterns of Infantry, Militsa, and Rifle Volunteers, and for Ser- 
jeants of Volunteers. By Capt. G. H. Greaves. 2nd edit. 26. 


The Military Encyclopedia; referring exclusively to the 
Military Sciences, Memoirs of distinguished Soldiers, and the Narra- 
tives of Remarkable Battles. By J. H. StocguengeR. 8vo. 12s. 
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The Operations of War Explained and Illustrated. By Col. 
Hamuzy. New Hidition Revised, with Plates. Royal 8vo. 30s. 


Lessons of War. As taught by the Great Masters ana Others ; 
Selected and Arranged from the various operations in War. By 
France James Soapy, Lieut.-Col., R.A. Royal 8vo. 21s. 


The Soldiers’ Pocket Book for Field Service. By Col. Sir 
GaRNET J. WOLSELEY. 2nd Edition. Revised and Enlarged. 4s. 6d. 


The Surgeon’s Pocket Book, an Essay on the best Treatment of 
Wounded in War. By Surgeon Major J. H. Porter. 7s. 6d. 


A Precis of Modern Tactics. By CoLoneL Homx. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
Armed Strength of Austria. By Capt. Cooke. 2 pts. £1 2s. 
Armed Strength of Denmark. 3s. 

Armed Strength of Russia. Translated from the German. 7s. 
Armed Strength of Sweden and Norway. 3s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Italy. 6s. 6d. 

Armed Strength of Germany. PartI. 8s. 6d. 


The Franco-German War of 1870—71. By Capr. C. H. 
Cuanke. Vol.I. £1 6s. Sixth Section. 5s. Seventh Section 
6s. Eighth Section. 3s. Ninth Section. 4s.6d. Tenth Section. 6s. 


The Campaign of 1866 in Germany. Royal 8vo With Atlas, 21s 
Celebrated Naval and Military Trials By Prver Burre. 
Post 8vo., cloth. 10s. 6d. 


Military Sketches. By Sir LascettEs WraxaLu. Post 8vo. 6s. 


Military Life of the Duke of Wellington. By Jackson snd 
Scorr. 2 Vols. 8vo. Maps, Plans, &c. 12s. 


Single Stick Exercise of the Aldershot Gymnasium. 6d. 


Treatise on Military Carriages, and other Manufactures of the 
Royal Carriage Department. 5s. 


Steppe Campaign Lectures. 2s. 
Manual of Instructions for Army Surgeons, 1s. 
Regulations for Army Hospital Corps. 9d. 


Manual of Instructions for Non-Commissioned Officers, Army 
Hospital Corps. 2s. 


Handbook or Military Artificers. 3s. 

Instructions for the use of Auxiliary Cavalry. 2s. 6d. 
Equipment Regulations for the Army. 5s. 6d. 

Statute Law relating to the Army. 1s. 8d. 

Regulations for Commissariat and Ordnance Department 2s. 
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Regulations for the Commissariat Department. 1s. 6d. 
Regulations for the Ordnance Department. 1s. 6d. 
"  Artillerist’s Handbook of Reference for the use of the Royal 
and Reserve Artillery, by Writ and Datron. 65s. 


An Essay on the Principles and Construction of Mulitary 
Bridges, by Srzr Howarp Doveras. 1853. 165s. 


Mill’s History of British India, 2 
With Notes and Continuation. By H. H. Witson. 9 vols. 
cr. 8vo. £2 108. 

Milton’s Poetical Works, with Notes. 
By Joun Brapsuaw, LL D., Inspector of Schools, Madras. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Mogul Empire. 

From the death of Aurungzeb to the overthrow of the Mahratta 

Power, by Henry Gtorce Kernz, B.C.8. 8vo. Second 

edition. With Map. 10s. 6d. 

This Work fills up a blank between the ending of Elphinstone’s 

and the commencement of Thornton's Histories. 
Mysteries of the Vatican ; 

Or Crimes of the Papacy. From the German of Dr. THEODORE 

GREISENGER. 2 Vols. post 8vo 2lIs 
Nationalities of Europe. 

By Rospert Gorpon LatHam, M.D. 2 Vols. 8vo. 12s. 
Natural History, Sport and Travel. 

By Epwarp Locxwoop, Bengal Civil Service, late Magistrate 

of Monghyr Crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. (In the press.) 
Nirgis and Bismillah. 

Nizeis; a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, from the Diary of a 
Slave Girl: and Brsmituan; or, Happy Days in Cashmere. By 
Hariz Attarp. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Notes on China. 

Desultory Notes on the Government and People of China and 

on the Chinese Language. By T. T. Meapows, 8vo. 9s. 
Notes on the North Western Provinces of India. 

By a District Officer. 2nd Edition. Post svo, cloth. 5s. 

Contents.—Area and Population.—Soils.—Crops.—Irriga- 
tion.—Rent.—Rates.—Land Tenures. 
Owen (Sidney) India on the Eve of the British Conqnest. 

A Historical Sketch. By Srpxgzy Owen, M.A. Reader in 

Indian Law and History in the University of Oxford. 

Formerly Professor of History in the Elphinstone College, 

Bombay. Post 8vo. 8s. : 
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Oxenham’s (Rev. H. N.) Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. (See page 5). 

Ozanam’s (A. F.) Civilisation in the Fifth Century. 
From the French. By The Hon. A. C, Giyn. 2 Vols. post 
8vo. 2l1s. 


Pathologia Indica, 
Based upon Morbid Specimens from all parts of the Indian 
Empire. By Attan Wess, B.M.S. Second Edit. 8vo. 14s. 


Pharmacopoeia of India. 
By Epwarp Joun Wanina, M.D., &c. 8vo. 6s. (See page 2). 
Physical Geography. 
By Proressor D. T. Anstep, M.A., F.R.S., &. Fifth 
Edition. Post 8vo., with Illustrative Maps. 7s. 
Contents :—Part I.—Intropuction.—The Earth as a Planet. 
—Physical Forces.—Thé Succession of Rocks. Parr II.— 
Earnta —Land.—Mountains.—Hills and Valleys.—Plateaux 
and Low Plains. Parr I1].—Water.—The Ocean.—Rivers. 
—Lakes and Waterfalls —The Phenomena of Ice.—Springs. 
Part [V.—Air.—The Atmosphere. Winds and Storms.— 
Dew, Clouds, and Rain.—Climate and Weather. Part V.— 
Firg.—Volcanoes and Volcanic Phenomena.— Earthquakes. 
Part VI.—Lirz.—The Distribution of Plants in the different 
Countries of the Earth.—The Distribution of Animals on the 
Earth.—The Distribution of Plants and Animals in Time.— 
Effects of Human Agency on Inanimate Nature. - 
‘The Book is both valuable and comprehensive, and deserves a wide 
circulation.” — Observer. 
' to Mecca (A.) 
By the Nawab Sikandar Begum of Bhopal. Translated from 
the Original Urdu. By Mrs. Witutoversy OsBorne. Fol- 
lowed by a Sketch of the History of Bhopal. By Cox. Wi- 
LOUGHBY-OsBoRNE, ©.B. With Photographs, and dedicated, 
by permission, to Her Maszsry, Queen Victoria. Post 8vo. 
£1. 1s. 


This is a highly important book, not only for its literary merit, and the 
information it contains, but also from the fact of its being the first work 
written by an Indian lady, and that lady a Queen. 


Pebody (Charles) Authors at Work. 
Francis Jeffrey—Sir Walter Scott—Robert Burns—Charles 
Lamb—R. B. Sheridan—Sydney Smith—Macaulay—Byron 
Wordsworth—Tom Moore—Sir James Mackintosh. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 
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Pollock (Field Marshal Sir George) Life & Correspondence. 
By C. R. Low. 8vo. With portrait. 18s. 


Practice of Courts Martial. 
By Hoven & Lone. 8vo. London. 1825. 26s. 


Precedents in Military Law; 
By Lisur.-Cot. W. Houes. One thick 8vo. Vol. 25s. 


Prichard’s Chronicles of Budgepore, &c. 
Or Sketches of Lifein Upper India. 2 Vols., Foolscap 8vo. 12s. 


Primitive and Universal Laws of the Formation and 
Development of Language. 8vo. 128. 6d. (See page 16 ) 


Prinsep’s (H. T.) Historical Results. 
8vo. 15s. 


Prinsep’s (H. T.) Thibet. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 

Prinsep’s Political and Military Transactions in India. 
2 Vols. 8vo. London, 1825. 18s. 


Races and Tribes of Hindostan. 
The People of India. A series of Photographic Illustrations 
of the Races and Tribes of Hindustan Prepared under the 
Authority of the Government of India, by J Forses Watson 
and JoHN Wituiiam Kaye. The Work contains about 450 
Photographs on mounts, in Hight Volumes, super royal 4to. 
£2. 58. per volume. 


Red Book for Sergeants. 
By W. Briexr, Colour-Sergeant, 37th Middlesex R.V. Fceap. 


interleavéd, 1s, 


Regiments of the Britis Army (The) 
Chronologically arranged. Showing their History, Servi es 
Uniform, && By Captain Trimen, late 35th Regi nent 810. 
10s. 6d. 


Republic of Fools (The). 
Being the History of the People of Abdera in Thrace, from 
the German of C. M. Von Wieland. By Rev, Henry Cuaist 
mas, M.A. 2 Vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
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Richards (Major W H.) Military Surveying, &c. 
128. (See page 19). 


Royle’s (Dr. J. F.) Botany of the Himalaya Mountains. 
2 Vols. royal 4to. £5 58. (See page 5). 


Russians at Home. 
Unpolitical Sketches, showing what Newspapers they read, what 
Theatres they frequent; and how they eat, drink and enjoy 
themselves; with other matter relating chiefly to Literature, 
Music, and Places of Historical and Religious Interest in and 
about Moscow. By H. SurHEerranp Epwarps. Second Edition, 
post 8vo., with Illustrations. 6s. 


Sanderson’s (G. P.) Thirteen Years among the Wild 
Beasts of India. Small 4to. 25s. (See page 27). 


Sepoy War in India. 
A History of the Sepoy War in India, 1857—1858. By Sir 
JoHn Witii1aM Kaye, Author of “The History of the War in 
Affghanistan,” Vol. I, 8vo. 18s, Vol. I]. £1. Vol. III. €1 


Contents oF Vou. I :—Boox I.—Intrropuctory.—The Con- 
quest of the Punjab and Pegu.—The “ Right of Lapse.”—The 
Annexation of Oude.—Progress of Englishism. Boox II.—The 
Sepoy Army: its Riss, Progress, anp DEcLiInr.—Early His- 
tory of the Native Army.—Deteriorating Influences —The 
Sindh Mutinies.—-The Punjaub Mutinies. Discipline of the 
Bengal Army. Boox IJI.—Tue OurBreak or tHE Motiny.— 
Lord Canning and his Council.—The Oude Administration and 
the Persian War.—The Rising of the Storm.—The First 
Mutiny.—Progress of Mutiny. — Excitement in Upper India — 
Bursting of the Storm.—APppenpDix. 

Conrents or Vou II.:—Boox IV.—Tuer Risine In Tae 
Norta-west. — The Delhi History —The Outbreak at Meerut. 
—The Seizure of Delhi.—Calcutta in May.—Last Days of 
General Anson.—The March upon Delhi. Boox V.—Pno- 
Gress OF REBELLION IN Upper Inpis —Benares and Alla- 
habad.—Cawnpore.—The March to Cawnpore.—Re-occupation 
of Cawnpore. Boox VI.—Taz PunsaB anp Devat—Firet 
Conflicts in the Punjab.—Peshawur and Rawul Pinder.—Pro- 

ss of Events in the Punjab,—Delhi—First Weeks of the 

iege.—Progress of the Siege.—The Last Succours from the 
Punjab. 
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Contents oF Vou III.:—Boox VII —Beneat, Bruar, 
AND THE NortH-wesr Provinces.—At the Seat of Govern- 
ment.—The Insurrection in Behar.—The Siege of Arrah.— 
Behar and Bengal. Boox VIII.—Moutiny axp REBELLION 
in THK Nortu-wesr Provinces.—Agra in May.—Insurrec- 
tion in the Districts. —Bearing of the Native Chiefs. —Agra in 
June. July, August and September. Boox JX.—Lucknow 
AND De tur.—Rebellion in Oude.—Revolt in the Districts.— 
Lucknow in June and July.—The siege and Capture of Delhi. 


Seweli’s (Robert) Analytical History of India. 
Ciown 8vo. 8s. (See page 3). 
Social Life in Munich. 
By kLpwarp WitserForce, Second Edition. Post 8vo. 6s. 
“A very able volume. Mr. Wilberforce is a very pleasant and agree- 


able writer whose opinion is worth hearing on the subject of modern art 
which enters largely into the matter of his discourse.” —Saturday Review. 


Student’s Chemistry. 
Being the Seventh Edition of Household Chemistry, or the 
Science of Home Life. By AtsBert J. Bernays, Pa. Dr. 
F.C.S8., Prof. of Chemistry and Practical Chemistry at St. Thomas’ 
Hospital, Medical, and Surgical College. Post 8vo. 5s, 6d. 


Sin: Its Causes and Consequences. 
An attempt to Investigate the Origin, Nature, Extent and 
Results of Moral Evil. A Series of Lent Lectures. By the 
Rev. Hunrzy Curistmas, M.A., F.R.8. Post 8vo. 5s. 


Starling (M. H.) Indian Criminal Law and Procedure. 
Third edition. 8vo. £2 2s. 


Strange’s (Sir T.) Hindu Law. 
2 Vols. Royal 8vo. 1830. 248. (See page 13). 


Stuart’s (Capt. H, B.) Armies of the Powers of Europe. 
(In the press.) 


‘‘Their Majesties Servants” : 
Annals of the English Stage. Actors, Authors, and Audiences. 
From Thomas Betterton to Edmund Kean. By Dr. Doran, 
F.S.A., Author of “Table Traits,” ‘‘ Lives of the Queens of 
England of the House of Hanover.” &c. Post 8vo. 6s. 
“‘ Every page of the work is barbed with wit, and will make its way 


point foremost...... provides entertainment for the most diverse 
tastes.” —Daily News. 
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Textile Manufactures and Costumes of the People of India, 
As originally prepared under the Authority of the Secretary of 
State for India in Council. By J. Forszs Watson, M.A., 
M.D., F R.AS., Reporter on the Products of India. Folio, 
half-morocco. With numerous Coloured Photographs. £3. 5s. 

This work—by affording a key to the Fashions of the People, and to 
the Cotton, Silk, and Wool Textiles in actual use in India—is of special 
interest to Manufacturers, Merchants, and Agents; as also to the Student 
and lover of ornamental art. 

Theories of History. 

An Inquiry into the Theories of History,—Chance,—Law,— 
Will. With Special Reference to the Principle of Positive 
Philosophy. By Wititam Apam = 8vo. 15s. 

Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of India: their 
Haunts and Habits, from Personal Observation; with an 
account of the Modes of Capturing and Taming Wild Elephants. 
By G. P. Sanperson, Officer in Charge of the Government 
Elephant Keddahs at Mysore. With 21 full page Illus- 
trations and three Maps. Fecp.4to. £1 5s 

Thomson’s Lunar and Horary Tables. 

For New and Concise Methods of Performing the Calculations 
necessary for ascertaining the Longitude by Lunar Observa- 
tions, or Chronometers; with directions for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the Principal Fixed Stars and finding the Latitude of 
them. By Davip THomson. Sixty-fifth edit. Royal 8vo. 10s 

Thornton’s History of India. 

The History of the British Empire in India, by Edward 
Thornton, Esq. Containing a Copious Glossary of Indian 
Terms, and a Complete Chronological Index of Events, to aid 
the Aspirant for Public Examinations. Third edition. 1 vol. 
8vo. With Map. 12s. 

*,* The Library Edition of the above in 6 volumes, 8vo., may be 
had, price £2. 8s. 

Thornton's Gazetteer of India. 

Compiled chiefly from the records at the India Office. By 
EpwarD THornTon. 1 vol., 8vo., pp. 1015. With Map. 21s. 

*.* The chief objects in view in compiling this Gazetteer are :— 

let. To fix the relative position of the various cities, towns, and villages 
with as much precision as possible, and to exhibit with the greatest 
practicable brevity all that ts known respecting them ; and 

2ndly. To note the various countries, provinces, or territorial divisions, and 

to describe the physical characteristics of each, together with their 
statistical, social, and political circumstances. 

To these are added minute descriptions of the principal rivers 
and chains of mountains ; thus presenting to the reader, within a brief com- 
pass, a mass of information which cannot otherwise be obtained, except from 
@ multiplicity of volumes and manuscript records. 
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The Library Edition. 
4 vols, 8vo. Notes, Marginal References, and Map. £2 16s. 
Thugs and Dacoits of India. 
A Popular Account of the Thugs and Dacoits, the Hereditary 
Garotters and Gang Robbers of India. By James Hu1ton. 
Post 8vo. 5s. 
Tibet, Tartary, and Mongolia. 
By Henry T. Prinsep, Esq. Second edition. Post 8vo. 5s 
Tilley’s (H. A.) Japan, &ce. 
8vo. 16s (See page 14). 
Tod’s (Col. Jas.) Travels in Western India. 
Embracing a visit to the Sacred Mounts of the Jains, 
and the most Celebrated Shrines of Hindu Faith between 
Rajpootana and the Indus, with an account of the Ancient 
City of Nehrwalla. By the late Lieut.-Col. James Top, 
Illustrations. Royal 4to. £3 3s. 
This 1s a compamon volume to Colonel Tod’s Rajasthan. 
Trimen’s (Capt. R., late 35th Regiment) Regiments of the 
British Army chronologically arranged. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Trotter’s History of India. 
The History of the British Empire in India, from the 
Appointment of Lord Hardinge to the Death of Lord Canning 
(1844 to 1862) By Lionex James TRo11ER, late Bengal 
Fusiliers. 2vols 8vo. 16s. each. 


Turkish Cookery Book (The). 
A Collection of Receipts from the best Turkish Authorities. 
Done into English by Faranr Erenpr. 12mo. Cloth. 8s. 6d. 
Vambery’s Sketches of Central Asia. 
Additional Chapters on My Travels and Adventures, and of the 
Ethnology of Central Asia. By Armenius Vambery. 8vo. 16s. 
“A valuable guide on almost untrodden ground.”—-Athenewm. 
View of China, 
For Philological Purposes. Containing a Sketch of Chinese 
Chronology, Geography, Government, Religion, and Gustoms. 
Designed for the use of Persons who study the Chinese 
Language. By Rev. R. Morpison. 4to. Macao, 1817. 68. 
Waring’s Pharmaceopeaia of India. 
8vo. 6s. (See page 2). 


Watson's (Dr. J. Forbes) Textile Manufactures of Indie. 
Folio. £8.58. (See page 27). 
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Watson's (Dr. J. F.) and J. W. Kaye, The People of India. 
A Series of Photographs. Vols. 1 to 8, £18. 


Webb's (Dr. A.) Pathologia Indica. 
8vo. 148. (See page 23). 
Wellesley’s Despatches. 
The Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the Marquis 
Wellesley, K.G., during his Administration in India. 65 vols. 
8vo. With Portrait, Map, &c. £6. 10s. 
This work should be perused by all who proceed to Indta tn the 
Civil Services. 
Wellington in India. 
Military History of the Duke of Wellington in India. Is 


Wilberforce’s (Edward) Social Life in Munich. 
Post 8vo. 68. (See puge 26). 


Wilberforce’s (E.) Life of Schubert. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 


Wilk’s South of India. 
38 vols. 4to. £5. 5s, 


Williams’ (F.) Lives of the English Cardinals. 
2 vols., 8vo. 14s. (See page 7). 


Williams’ (F.) Life, &c., of Bishop Atterbury. 
2 vols., 8vo. 148. (See page 4). 


Williams’ Indian Wisdom. 
8vo. 15s. (See page 14). 


Wollaston’s (Arthur N.) Anwari Suhaili, or Lights of Canopus 
Commonly known as Kalilah and Damnabh, being an adaptation 
of the Fables of Bidpai. Translated from the Persian. Royal 
4to., with illuminated borders, designed specially for the work, 
cloth, extra gilt. £3 13s. 6d. 


Wollaston’s (Arthur N.) Elementary Indian Reader. 


Designed for the use of Students in the Anglo-Vernacular 
Schools in India. Feap. Is, 


Woolrych’s (Serjeant W. H.) 
Lives of Eminent Serjeants at-Law of the English Bar. By 
Humpuey W. Woorryca, Serjeant-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 
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World we Live In. 
Or First Lessons in Physical Geography. For the use of 
Schools and Students. By D. T. Axstev, M.A., F.R.S, &c. 
25th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 


Wraxall’s Caroline Matilda. 
Queen of Denmark, Sister of George 38:d. From Family and 
State Papers. By Sir Lascelles Wiaxall, Bait. 3 vols., 8vo. 18s. 


Wraxall’s Military Sketches. 
By Sir Lascettes WraxaL., Bart. Post &vo. 6s. 


*‘ The book is clever and entertaining from first to last.” —Atheneum. 


Wraxall’s Scraps and Sketches, Gathered Together. 
By Sim LascELLtes WraxaL., Bart. 2 vols., Post 8vo. 12s 


Yesterday and To-Day in India. 
By Sipszy Lawan Brancnarp. Post 8vo. 6s. 

ConTENTS.— Outward Bound.—The Old Timesand the New.— 
Domestic Life.— Houses and Bungalows.—Indian Servants — 
The Great Shoe Question.—The Garrison Hack —The Long 
Bow in India,—Mrs. Dulcimer’s Shipwreck.—A Traveller’s 
Tale, told in a Dark Bungalow.—Punch in India.—Anglo- 
Indian Literature.—Christmas in India,—The Seasons in 
Calcutta—Farmers in Muslin —Homeward Bound.—lIndia 
as it Is. 


Young’s (J. R.) Course of Mathematics. 
8vo. 128. (See page 7). 
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A SELECTION FROM 


MESSRS. ALLEN’S CATALOGUE 


OF BOOKS IN THE EASTERN LANGUAGES, &c. 


HINDUSTANI, HINDI, &c. 


[ Dr. Forbes’s Works are used as Class Books in the Colleges and Schools 
in India. ] 


Forbes’s Hindustani-English Dictionary in the Persian Character, 
with the Hindi words in Nagari also; and an English Hindustani 
Dictionary in the English Character; both in one volume. By Dun- 
caN Forsrs, LL.D. Royal 8vo. 42s. 

Forbes’s Hindustani Grammar, with Specimens of Writing in the 
Persian and Nagari Characters, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 
8vo. 10s. Gd. 

Forbes’s Hindustani Manual, containing a Compendious Gram- 
mar, Exercises for Translation, Dialogues, and Vocabulary, in the 
Roman Character. New Editior, entirely revised. By J.T. Puarts. 
18mo. 8s. 6d. 

Forbes’s Bagh o Bahar, in the Persian Character, with a complete 
Vocabulary. Royal 8vo. 12s 6d. 


Forbes’s Bagh o Bahar in English, with Explanatory Notes, 
illustrative of Eastern Charactzr. 8vo. 8s. 


Eastwick (Edward B.) The Bagh-o-Bahar—literally translated 
into English, with copious explanatory notes. 8vo. J0s. 6d. 


Forbes’s Tota Kahani; or, ‘“‘ Tales of a Parrot,” in the Persian 
Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Royal 8vo. 8s. 


Small'’s (Rev. G.) Tota Kahani; or, “Tales of a Parrot.” Trans- 
lated into English. 8vo. 8s. 


Forbes’s Baital Pachisi; or, ‘‘ Twenty-five Tales of a Demon,” 
in the Nagari Character, with a complete Vocabulary. Royal 8vo. 9s. 


Platts’ J. T., Baital Pachisi; translated into English. 8vo. 8s, 


Forbes’s Ikhwanu s Safa; or, ‘“ Brothers of Purity,’”’ in the 
Persian Character. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


[For the higher standard for military officers’ examinations.] 
Platts’ Ikhwanu S Safa; translated into English. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
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Platts’ Grammar of the Urdu or Hindustani-Language. 8vo. 12s. 
Forbes’s Oriental Penmanship ; a Guide to Writing Hindustani 
in the Persian Character. 4to. 8s. 


Forbes’s Hindustani-English and English Hindustani Dictionary, 
in the English Character. Royal 8vo. 36s. 


Forbes’s Smaller Dictionary, Hindustani and English, in the 
English Character. 12s. 


Forbes’s Bagh o Bahar, with Vocaby., Tinglish Character. 5s. 
Singhasan Battisi: Translated into Hindi from the Sanscrit. 


A New Edition. Revised, Corrected, and Accompanied with Copious 
Notes. By Syzp AspooraH. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Robertson’s Hindustani Vocabulary. 3s. 6d. 


Eastwick’s Prem Sagur. 4to. 30s. 


Akhlaki Hindi, translated into Urdu, with an Introduction and 
Notes. By Syrp AspoonaH. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Sakuntala. Translated into Hindi from the Sanskrit, by 
FREDERIC PincoTT. 4to. 12s. 6d. 


SANSCRIT. 
Haughton’s Sanscrit and Bengali Dictionary, in the Bengali 
Character, with Index, serving as a reversed dictionary. 4to. 30s. 
Williams’s English-Sanscrit Dictionary. 4to., cloth. £8. 3s. 
Williams’s Sanskrit-EEnglish Dictionary. 4to. £4 14s. 6d. 
Wilkin’s (Sir Charles) Sanscrit Grammar. 4to. 15s. 
Williams’s (Monier) Sanscrit Grammar. 8vo. 15s. 


Williams’s (Monier) Sanscrit Manual: to which is added, a 
Vocabulary, by A. E.GouaH. 18mo. 7s. 6d. 

Gough’s (A. E.) Key to the Exercises in Williams's Sanscrit 
Manual. 18mo. 4s. 


Williams’s (Monier) Sakuntala, with Literal English Translation 
of all the Metrical Passages, Schemes of the Metres, and copious 
Critical and Explanatory Notes. Koyal 8vo. 21s. 


Williams’s (Monier) Sakuntala. Translated into English Prose 
and Verse. Fourth Edition. 8s. 


Williams's (Monier) Vikramorvasi. The Text. 8vo. 5s. 
Cowell's (E B.) Translation ofthe Vikramorvasi. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
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Thompson’s (J. ©.) Bhagavat Gita. Sanscrit Text. 5s. 
Haughton’s Menu, with English Translation. 2 vols. 4to. 24s. 
Johnson’s Hitopadesa, with Vocabulary. 15s. 

Hitopadesa, Sanscrit, with Bengali and English Trans. 10s. 6d. 
Johnson's Hitopadesa, English Translation of the. 4to. 5s. 


Wilson’s Megha Duta, with Translation into English Verse, 
Notes, Illustrations, and a Vocabulary. Royal 8vo. 6s. 


PERSIAN. 


Richardson’s Persian, Arabic, and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1852. By F. Jonnson. 4to. £4. 


Forbes’s Persian Grammar, Reading Lessons, and Vocabulary. 
Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Ibraheem’s Persian Grammar, Dialogues, &c. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Gulistan. Carefully collated with the original MS., with a full 


Vocabulary. By Joun Puarrs, late Inspector of Schools, Central 
Provinces, India. Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Gulistan. Translated from a revised Text, with Copious Notes 
By Joun Puatrs. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Ouseley’s Anwari Soheili. 4to. 42s, 


Wollaston’s (Arthur N.) Translation of the Anvari Soheili. 
Royal 8vo. £2 2s. 


Keene’s (Rev. H. G.) First Book of The Anwari Soheili. Persian 
Text. 8vo. 5s. 


Ouseley’s (Col.) Akhlaki Mushini, Persian Text. 8vo. 5s. 


Keene’s (Rev. H. G,) Akhlaki Mushini. Translated into English. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Clarke’s (Captain H. Wilberforce, R.E) The Persian Manual. 
A Pocket Companion. 

PART I.—A concise GRAMMAR OF THE LanaqauaGE, with Exer- 
cises on its more Prominent Peculiarities, together with a Selection of 
Useful Phrases, Dialogues, and Subjects for Translation into Persian. 

PART II.—A VocanuLarny or Uszrut Worps, Enctisu anp 
PeErsian, showing at the same time the difference of idiom between 
the two Languages. 18mo. 7s. 6d. 


A Translation of Robinson Crusoe into the Persian Language. 
Roman Character. Edited by T. W. H. Toxrsokt, Bengal Civil 
Service. (In the press). 
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BENGALI. 


Haughton’s Bengali, Sanscrit, and English Dictionary, adapted 
for Students in either language; to which is added an Index, serving 
as areversed dictionary. 4to. 30s. 


Forbes’s Bengali Grammar, with Phrasesand dialogues. Royal 
8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Forbes’s Bengali Reader, with a Translation and Vocabulary 
Royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Nabo Nari. 12mo. ‘7s. 


ARABIC. 


Richardson’s Arabic, Persian and English Dictionary. Edition 
of 1852. By F. Jounson. 4to., cloth. £4. 


Forbes’s Arabic Grammar, intended more especially for the use of 
young men preparing for the East India Civil Service, and also for the 
use of self instructing students in general. Royal 8ro., cloth. 18s. 


Palmer’s Arabic Grammer. 8vo. 18s. 


Forbes’s Arabic Reading Lessons, consisting of Easy Extracts 
from the best Authors, with Vocabulary. Royal 8vo., cloth. 15s. 


Beresford Arabic Syntax. Royal 8vo. 6s. 


Matthew’s Translation of the Mishkat-ul-Masabih, 2 vols in 1. 
By the Rev. T. P. Huauzs, Missionary to the Afghans at Peshawur. 
(In the Press). 


TELO0G00. 


Brown’s Dictionary, reversed; with a Dictionary of the Mixed 
Dialects used in Teloogoo. 8 vols. in 2, royal 8vo. £5. 


Campbell's Dictionary. Royal 8vo. 30s. 

Bromn’s Reader. 8vo. 2 vols. 14s. 

Brown's Dialogues, Teloogoo and English. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
Pancha Tantra. 8s. 

Percival’s English-Teloogoo Dictionary. 10s, 6d. 


TAMIL, 


Rottler’s Dictionary, Tamil and English. 4to. 42s. 
Babington’s Grammar (High Dialect). 4to. 192s. 
Percival’s Tamil Dictionary. 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 
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GUZRATTEE. 


Mavor's Spelling, Guzrattee and English. 1s, 6d. 
Shapuaji Edalji’s Dictionary, Guzrattee and English. 21s, 


MAHRATTA. 
Molesworth’s Dictionary, Mahratta and English. 4to. 42s. 
Molesworth’s Dictionary, English and Mahratta. 4to. 42s, 
Stevenson’s Grammar. 8vo., cloth. 17s. 6d. 
Esop’s Fables. 12mo. Qs. 6d. 
Fifth Reading Book. 7s. 


MALAY. 


Marsden’s Dictionary. 4to. £3. 3s. 
Marsden’s Grammar, 4to. £1 Is. 


CHINESE. 


Morrison's Dictionary. 6 vols. 4to. £10. 
Marshman’s—Clavis Sinica, a Chinese Grammar, 4to. £2 Qs. 


Morrison’s View of China, for Philological purposes ; containing a 
Sketch of Chinese Chronology, Geography, Government, Religion and 
Customs, designed for those who study the Chinese language. 4to. 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Reeve’s English-Carnatica and Carnatica-English Dictionary. 
2 vols. (Very slightly damaged). £8. 


Collett’s Malayalam Reader. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Esop’s Fables in Carnatica. 8vo. bound, 12s. 6d. 
David’s Turkish Grammar. 15s. 


Wilson’s Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, and of useful 
Words occurring in Official Documents relating to the Administration 
of the Government of British India. From the Arabic, Persian, 
Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, Marathi, Guzarathi, 
Telugu, Karnata, Tamil, Malayalam, and other Languages. Compiled 
and published under the authority of the Hon. the Court of Directors 
of the E. I. Company. 4to., cloth. £1 10s. 

Messrs. Wm. H. Allen & Co.s Catalogues of Printed and Lithographed 

Books in the Eastern Languages, to which te added a list of Oriental Manw- 

scripts, may be had gratis on application. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 


CHART OF INDIA, 


Price, fully tinted, mounted on roller or in case, 20s. 
size, about 40 in. by 50 in. 


Showing, at one view, all the principal nations, governments, and empires which 
have existed in that country from the earliest times to the suppression of the Great 
Mutiny, A.D. 1858, with the date of each historical event according to the various 
eras used in India. 

BY 


ARTHUR ALLEN DURTNALL, 
Of the High Court of Justice in England. 


By this Chart, any person, however ignorant of the subject, may, by an hour’s 
attention, obtain a clear view of the broad lines of Indian History, and of the 
evolutions which have resulted in the dominion of Her Majesty as EMPRESS OF 
INDIA. It will be found invaluable for Epucationau Punrroses, especially in 
Colleges and Schools, where an Indian career is in contemplation. It will also be 
found of PEEMANENT UTILITY in all Libraries and Offices as a work of ready 
reference for the connection of events and dates. Besides the History of India, it 
includes the contemporaneous histories of AraHanisTay, CenTRAL Asia, and 
EUROPE. 


A RELIEVO MAP OF INDIA. 


BY 


HENRY F. BRION. 


In Frame, 21s. 


A map of this kind brings before us such a picture of the surface of a given 
country as no ordinary map could ever do. To the mind's eye of the average 
Englishman, India consists of ‘ the plains’ and ‘the hills,’ chiefly of the former, 
the hills being limited to the Himalayas and the Nilgiris. The new map will at 
least enable him to correct his notions of Indian geography. It combines the 
usual features of a good plain map of the country on a scale of 150 miles to the 
inch, with a faithful representation of all the uneven surfaces, modelled on a scale 
thirty-two times the horizontal one; thus bringing out into clear relief the com- 
parative heights and outlines of all the hill-ranges, and showing broad tracts of 
uneven ground, of intermingled hill and valley, which a common map of the 
same size would hardly indicate, except to a very practised eye. The plains of 
Upper India are reduced to their true proportions; the Central Provinces, 
Malwa, and Western Bengal reveal their actual ruggedness at a glance; and 
, Southern India, from the Vindhyas to Cape Comorin, proclaims its real height 
above the sea-level. To the historical as well as the geographical student such a 
map is an obvious and important aid in tracing the course of past campaigns, in 
realising the conditions under which successive races carried their arms or rettle- 
ments through the Peninsula, and in comprehending the difference of race, climate, 
and physical surroundings which make up our Indian Empire. Set in a neat 
frame of maplewood, the map seems to attract the eye like a prettily-coloured 
picture, and its price, a guinea, should place it within the reach of all who care to 
combine the useful with the ornamental.”—Home News. 


MAPS OF INDIA, etc. 


Messrs. Allen & Co.'s Maps of India were revised and much improved 
during 1874, with especial reference to the existing Administrative 
Divisions, Railways, &c. 


District Map of India; corrected to 1874; 
Divided into Collectorates with the Telegraphs and Railways from Go- 
vernment surveys. On six sheets—size, 5ft. 6in. high; 5ft. 8in. wide, 
£2; in a case, £2 12s. 6d. ; or, rollers, varn., £3 3s. 


A General Map of India; corrected to 1874; 
Compiled chiefly from surveys executed by order of the Government 
of India. On six sheets—size, 5 ft. 3 in. wide; 5 ft. 4 in. high, £2; 
or, on cloth, in case, £2 12s. 6d.; or, rollers, varn., £3 3s. 


Map of India; corrected to 1874 ; 
From the most recent Authorities. On two sheets—size, 2 ft. 10in. 
wide; 3 ft. 3 in. high, 16s. ; or, on cloth, in a case, £1 1s. 


Map of the Routes in India; corrected to 1874 ; 
With Tables of Distances between the principal Towns and Military 
Stations On one sheet—size, 2 ft. 3 in. wide; 2 ft. 9 in. high, 9s. ; 
or, on cloth, in a case, 12s. 


Map of the Western Provinces of Hindoostan, 
The Punjab, Cabool, Scinde, Bhawulpore, &., including all the States 
between Candahar and Allahabad. On four sheets—size, 4 ft. 4in. 
wide ; 4 ft. 2 in. high, 30s. ; or, in case, £2 ; rollers, varnished, £2 10s. 


Map of India and China, Burmah, Siam, the Malay Penin- 
sula, and the Empire of Anam. On two sheets—-size, 4 ft.3 in, wide; 
3 ft. 4 in. high, 16s.; or, on cloth, in a case, £1 5s. 


Map of the Steam Communication and Overland Routes 
between England, India, China, and Australia. In a case, 14s.; on 
rollers, and varnished, 18s. 


Map of Affghanistan and the adjacent Countries. 
On one sheet—size, 2 ft. 3in. wide; 2 ft. 9in. high, 9s.; in case, 12s. 


Map of China, 
From the most Authentic Sources of Information. One large sheet— 
size, 2 ft. 7 in. wide ; 2 ft. 2 in. high, 6s.; or, on cloth, in case, 8s. 


Map of the World ; 
On Mercator’s Projection, showing the Tracts of the Karly Navigators, . 
the Currents of the Ocean, the Principal Lines of great Circle Sailing, 
and the most recent discoveries. On four sheets—size, 6ft. 2 in. wide ; 
4 ft. 8 in. high, £2; on cloth, in a case, £2 10s. ; or, with rollers, and 
varnished, £3. 


Handbook of Reference to the Maps of India. 
Giving the Latitude and Longitude of places of note. 18mo. 8s. 6d. 


THE 


ROYAL KALENDAR, 


COURT & CITY REGISTER 


FOR 


England, Greland, Scotland, and the Colonies 


FOR THE YEAR 


18 7 8. 


ConTaInina 4 Correct List or THE Twenty-First IMPERIAL 
PARLIAMENT, SUMMONED TO MEET FOR THEIR SESSION— 


Marca 51H, 1874. 


House of Peers—House of Commons—Sovereigns and Rulers 
of States of Europe—Orders of Knighthood—Science and Art 
Department—Queen’s Household—Government Offices—Mint 
—Customs—Inland Revenue—Post Office—Foreign Ministers 
and Consuls—Queen’s Consuls Abroad—Naval Department— 
Navy List—Army Department—Army List—Law Courts— 
Police—Kcclesiastical Department—Clergy List—Foundation 
Schools—Literary Institutions—City of London—Banks—Rail- 
way Companies—Hospital and Institutions-—Charities—Miscel- 
laneous Institutions—Scotland, Ireland, India, and the Colonies ; 
and other useful information. 


Price with Index, 73.; without Index, 5s. 


Published on the arrival of every Mail from India. als: aia 26s. per 
annum, post free, specimen copy, 6d 


ALLEN’S IN NDIAN MAIL, 
Oficial Gasette 


INDIA, CHINA, AND ALL PARTS OF THE EAST. 





ALLEN’s InpIAN Mart contains the fullest and most authentic Reports 
of all important Occurrences in the Countries to which it is devoted, com- 
piled chiefly from private and exclusive sources. It has been pronounced 
by the Fress in general to be indzspensable to all who have Friends or Reln- 
tives in the East, as affording the only correct information regarding the 
Services, Movements of Troops, Shipping, and all events of Domestic and 
individual interest. 

The subjoined list of the usual Contents will show the importance and 
variety of the information concentrated in ALLEN’s INDIAN MAIL. 


Se RASsc— 
Summary and Review of Kastern News. 
Precis of Public Intelligence Shipping—Arrival of Ships 


Selections from the Indian Press: ” Passengers 
Movements of Troops Departure of Ships 
The Government Gazette Passengers 
Courts Martial \Commercial_state of the Markets 
Domestic Intelligence—Births IndianSecurities 
” ” Marriages Preights 
” ” Deaths &c. &c. &€¢. 
Home Intelligence relating to India, &c. 
Original Articles |Arrival reported in England 
Miscellaneous Information Departures __,, 
Appointinents, Extensions, of Shipping—Arrival of Ships 
Furloughs, é&c. ” 99 Passengers 
” Civil 5 Departure of Ships 
” Military ” » Passengers 
a Ecclesiastical and| ss Vessel spoken with 
és Marine &c. &c. &c. 


Review of Works on the East.—And Notices of all affairs 
connected with India and the Services. 


Each year an InpEx is farnished, to enable Subscribers to bind up the Volume 
which forms a complete 


ASIATIC ANNUAL REGISTER AND LIBRARY OF REFERENCE. 


Lonpon :Wm. H. ALLEN & Co., 18, WATERLOO PLACE,S.W. 
(PUBLISHERS TO THE INDIA OFFICE), 


To whom Communications for the Editor, and Advertisements 
are requested to be addressed. 


MESSRS. Wu. H. ALLEN & Co.’s 


LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


CYPRUS, 
ITS HISTORY AND PRESENT CONDITION. 


Adapted from the German of Herr Franz von Louver. Sup- 
plemented with other information regarding the Island. By 
Mrs. A. Batson JoyNnER. 


x¥y This work comprises a History of the Island, its Geo- 
graphy, Climate, Botany, Products, Social Economy and Com- 
mercial Aspects, together with interesting Sketches of Scenes and 
Inhabitants. Crown 8vo. 


WATER AND WATER SUPPLY, 


CHIEFLY IN REFERENCE TO BRITISH ISLANDS. 
Part I—Surface Waters. By Proressor D. T. Anstep. 


8vo. 
A TURKISH MANUAL. 


By Captain C. F. Mackenzie, late of H..M’s. Consular Service. 


DOWN BY THE DRAWLE. 


By Masor A. F. P. Harcourt, Bengal Staff Corps, Deputy 
Commissioner, Lahore. Author of ‘ Kooloo, Lahool and 
Spite,” “ The Shakespeare Argosy,” &c., &c. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo. 


CANAL AND CULVERT TABLES. 


By Lowis D’a. Jackson, author of the ‘‘ Hydraulic Manual.” 
The Miscellaneous Essavs of Br. Goldstucker, 


Wits a Memorr. 


ROBINSON CRUSOF. 


Translated into the Persian Language. Roman Character, 
Edited by T. W. H. Totsort, Bengal Civil Service. 


